























Savage Model 99 \ever 
; tion—made in following 
4 bers: .22 hi-power; .250-3 





~ 


aw 30-30; .303;and .300. Also ma 


Six straight shots— ** 
when you need them most 


Savage Model 20 bolt 
One tense moment as you catch 


300 calibers. 





without denting the points, for 


action made in .250-3000 and 
sight of your game- 

Then up with your Savage— 
holds steady as a rock against your 
shoulder—points in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Bang goes your first shot—then 
if you need them, five more shots 
less than three seconds apart. 

For the swift powerful Savage 
lever is ready to pump up car- 
tridge after cartridge from the 
magazine with never a jam. 

And in that rotary magazine you 
can pack your soft-nose bullets 


each cartridge is supported at the 
base—recoil can’t damage them. 


There is a Savage team, rifle 
and cartridge, for every kind of 
American game. No matter what 
style of rifle you like, or what cali- 
ber you need, somewhere in the 
Savage line you will find what you 
are looking for. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Savage or write us for a complete 
illustrated booklet. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 43, Utica, N. Ye 





TEVENS 


The Savage Sporter — Bolt action repeating 
rifle, round blued barrel, genuine American wal- 
nut stock, varnish finish, pistol grip, interchange 
able magazine. Ideal for all kinds of small and 
medium game 


SAVAGE-S 






Model 23 A_ .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23 B_ .25-20 cal. 23.50 
Model 23 C_ .32-20 cal. 23.50 
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“Climax Selexset Loads” 


wins US Prize-Name Contest 














Climax Selexset Loads 





Powder 

















- — Shot 
Dr. | Gr.| (Ounces) Shot Sizes 
hb” bs Gauge 
234" Shell | 
234 | 22 | I Drop: 6, 8, 10 
3 24 | I Drop: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 
y ; a | § Drop: 4, 6, 7,714, 8,9 
? a | > | | Chilled: 6,714, 8,9 
24 | 1% Chilled: 7% 
Berd re = | { Drop: 4, 5, 6 
J74 a | o | t Chilled 4, 5,6,7% 
*3% | 28 | 1% | Chilled: 2, 4, 5,6 
| 16 Gauge | 
me a i A | { Drop: 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
ae por . ( Chilled: 6, 7%, 8, 9 
* {| 24 i | Chilled: 4, 5,6,7% 
20 Gaus 
, ‘<} it 
. = { Drop: 6,7, 8,9, 10 
: i Chilled: 6, 7%, 8,9 
_— I Chilled 5.0 7 
in ell. 
choice of powder follow Bulk powders (loaded in 
' . I I 
Ju Pont, Dead Shot, Hercul E. C., Schulze; Dense powders 
grain Sallistite, Infallibl! 


How Climax Selexset Loads Meet All 


Shooting Needs 


Curkey, Geese, 


Large Ducks 








.abbits, Squirrels, 


Doves 


» 3 at 
6.7.9 


+, 
/ 


(24 gr.) 1'g oz. 
lg and 8 Drop 


, 3dr. 


(24 ger.) rg oz. 


714 and 8 Chilled 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


Other Ducks, Grouse, 
Hawks and Crows 


12 Gauge, 314 dr. (26 gr.) 118 oz. 
Nos. 4 and 6 Drop 
12 Gauge, 334 dr. (2@¢r.) 114 oz. 
Nos. 4, 6 and 712 Chilled 
| 16 Gauge, dr. (20gr.)I oz. 
No. 6 Drop 
16 Gauge, 2 dr. (20 gr.) I IZ. 
Nos. 6 and 7 Chilled 
| 20 Gauge, 214 dr. (1S gr.) Moz. 
| No. 6 Drop 
20 Gauge, 214 dr. (18 gr.) 7% oz. 
Nos. 6 and 74 Chilled 


| 12 Gauge, 3 dr. 


3 &. (24 gr.) 1 oz. | 
+, 6, 7 and 8 Drop 

e, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
»7 and & Drop 


“4 


dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 


"and 8 Chilled 


dr. (18 gr.) %oz. 


, 7 and 8 Drop 
, 2% dr. (18 gr.) 


» and 8 Chilled 


7 


2 OZ. 





Reed, Rail and 
Shore Birds 





e, 234 dr. (22 gr.) 1 
+, 8 and 10 Drop 
e, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 
3,9 and 10 Drop 
e,2% dr. (18 gr.) 

- 8,9 and 10 Drop 


3 


oz. 


oz. 


oz, 





~ Quail, Snipe, __ 
Woodcock 





(24 gr.) 14 02. 
Nos. 8 and 9 Drop 


12 Gauge, 3 dr (24 gr.) 114 oz. 


os. 7%, 8 and 9 Chilled 
12 Gauge, 3 dr. (24 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 8 and 10 Drop 


16 Gauge, 214 dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nos. 8, 9 and 10 Drop 

16 Gauge, 2% dr. (20 gr.) 1 oz. 
Nes. 714, 8 and 9 Chilled 

20 Gauge, 2% dr. (18 gr.) % oz. 
Nos. 8,9 and 10 Drop 

20 Gauge, 214 dr. (18 gr.) 702. 

8 and 9 Chilled 


Trap Loads 


12 Gauge, 7 


3 dr. 
No. 7% Chilled 


Nos. 7%, 








(24 gr.) 114 oz 








50,000 names submitted for 
selected group of shot-shells 
that meet all shooting needs 


HE first prize in the US Prize-Name Contest goes to 

Mr. Joe H. Boothe, General Agent, Southwestern Life 
Insurance Co., Sweetwater, Texas. The name submitted by 
Mr. Boothe Climax Selexset Loads 
expressing (1) that this 1s a group or family of shells, (2) that 
this group or family has merit, (3) that this group or family 
is a preferred list, selected by shooters themselves. 


was chosen as best 


More than fifty thousand names were entered in the con- 
test — an indication not only of the popularity of the con- 
test but of the popularity of the Climax Selexset Loads. 
Shooters everywhere seem to agree that thes« 
worthy of a special designation — a name that ma 
stand out as a specially selected group. 


] } 
toads af;©e 


kes them 


The complete list of prize-winners is given below. To the 
winners, in true good sportsmanship, we extend our con- 
gratulations, and to all other contestants our sincere thanks 
for their interest in helping us pick a name for the group of 
Climax loads that are preferred by shooters generall 
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Whether or not you won a prize in the contest, you can still 
win plenty of trophies both in the field and at the traps with 
the Climax Selexset Loads. The popular choice of shooters, 
these select loads chamber and eject easily; they are water- 
proof; they possess power in abundance; they pattern uni- 
formly; and they give good penetration. Furthermore, they 
are wadded with Cork-Tex, insuring a smooth load. 

Try backing your skill with the Climax Selexset Loads. You 
will find the right load for bird or trap in the table opposite. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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OR years this enormous grizzly had taken his annual 

toll of cattle, sheep and other stock, while he eluded 
the keenest of hunters. Then came the writer of this 
thrilling narrative with his pack of bear-fighting dogs, and 
the old killer went down for the count. You'll hold your 
breath while Mr. Peterson tells of the battle, of the won- 
derful work of his loyal dogs and of the final shot which 
brought down this monarch but a few feet away from 
> the hunter. 


TAKING AN OUTLAW GRIZZLY 
Peter CHARLES PETERSON 











=~Next Month’s Bag« 
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BRANT HUNTING IN ARCTIC ALASKA 
AtrreD M. BAILEY 


NLY a few more weeks and hunters will be enjoying 

the sport of waterfowl shooting as these birds mi- 
grate to their winter home in the Southland. Here is a 
story of brant hunting 300 miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
some interesting comments on the life of the Eskimo, and 
a description of the wild life found there. Then there will 
be stories of big-game hunting, fishing and other subjects, 
and a large Arms and Ammunition department for the 
shooters. 
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All About Aijredales (Palmer); paper, 
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Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) 50 
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ISHING season for most ofushas_ | 
drawn its curtains. But there’s a 
new year coming with greater thgills, 
better luck and bigger fish. 
All through the long winter months 
you will be laying plans. When the 
time comes for getting new tackle, 
remember the three leaders of their 
+ \ Sided» , classes —the three best partners a 
at fs Y + ¥ is . fisherman ever had—Bristol Steel 
ihe ca Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass 
Reels and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 
Write today for the Bristol, Meek 
and Kingfisher Catalogs. They give 
you full description and prices of 
all our merchandise. 
The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


Pacific Coast Agents— The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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No. 4 ‘“‘MEEK”’ Reel carries more line than the 
re bait castin del, Capacity 160 yds 
6 isher "Li ne. Diameter end 
plate 2 in.; length spool 1-5/8 in.; diam- 
head 1-23/32 in Watch 

ance handle for- 








**KINGFISHER” Black Wonder Line is extra 
hard braided, thoroughly saturated with soft 
waterproof dressing. Fifty yards to spool, 2 
connected, 100 yds. to box. P ri per 100 yds. 

15 Ib. test, $3.50; 18 Ib. test, Ib. test, 
$4.75; 30 lb. test, $6. 00. 
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No. 31 ‘“‘BRISTOL”’ Bait Casting Rod 


fills a long felt want for a sturdy rod 





rd adapted for heavy fishing. 5% ft. long; 
wt. about 16 ozs.; double cork grip han- 
dle; 1 in. reel seat. Large agate guides 


: and off-set agate casting top. Handle 
a3 is 19'5 in. and joints 18 in., in length. 
we Price $14.00. 





Steel Fishing 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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A Sportsman’s Magazine 


OCTOBER, 1924 


In the Domain of the 


F American big game, 
to my mind, the prize 
trophy is the bighorn 
ram, certainly all will 
agree, the most difficult 
to obtain. After days 
of the most strenuous 
climbing (always up, it seems), perhaps 
after an all-day stalk and a long, hard shot, 
there is a satisfaction in having secured a 
bighorn ram not experienced in taking any 
other game animal that I have hunted. The 
big horn at the present time is confined to 
the very highest, roughest, broken section of 
the Rockies, and anyone who invades his 
domain and returns with a head may justly 
feel entitled to the mutton. 

As a confirmed sheep hunter I hardly com- 
plete a fall hunt until I am planning for the 
coming season. Early during the summer 
of 1923 we, William Cain, deputy game war- 
den, James Curless, Mrs. Caraway and lI, 
planned a trip for September in the state 
my residence, Wyoming. We were all 
living here in the 


B. M. Caraway 


The story of a hunt for the wily bighorn 

above timber-line of the Wyoming Rock- 

ies, in which the writer pictures the joys 

of realization of a trip which many plan, 
but few achieve. 


rifle in our hands. We also had a consider- 
able variety of ammunition—Remington, 
Winchester and Western—but for some un- 
explained reason we all rather favored the 
180-grain hollow point bullet cartridge of the 
Western and decided to try it out first. As 
a word of praise for this cartridge I will 
say that we all shot it during the season, 
killing in all seven head of big game—sheep, 
deer and elk—and every animal was killed 
at the first shot. Of course, most of our 
shots were comparatively easy and some at 
rather close range, but the fact that we did 
not lose a wounded animal or have to follow 
one more than a short distance speaks well 
for the killing power of this 180-grain hol- 
low point. bullet. 





\ 






No. 4 


Bighorn 


We had a 10x12 water-proof wall tent, 
kitchen and grub cache, two 6x8 canvas- 
floored tepee sleeping tents, plenty of all- 
wool blankets, some soft, home-made quilts, 
a feather mattress and two sleeping bags, 
and we slept warm and comfortable, even 
tho we had some very rough weather during 
the trip. 

The kitchen outfit and grub stake, a spe- 
cial concern of Mr. Cain, was very complete 
and included, besides the regular utensils, a 
home-made, collapsible stove of his own 
make that beats anything we have been able 
to buy. In the provision line we had every- 
thing from prunes to fresh eggs, the latter 
a constant source of worry while on the trail, 
but a joy when once camp was reached. 

During the sheep season in the high moun- 
tains one is apt to encounter almost any kind 
of weather and we clothed ourselves accord- 
ingly. We each had light cotton and heavy 
woolen underwear, cotton shirts, heavy flan- 
nel shirts, a heavy woolen stag shirt with 
plenty of pockets, plenty of light wool socks, 
two pairs of riding trousers, leggings and a 
light raincoat. Our 
footgear, and a most 





same town, Riverton, 
nd spent many pleas- 
ant hours studying 
maps and talking 
f the coming trip, 
s is well known, 
small part of the 
pleasure of such an 
outing is in assem- 
bling the equipment 
planning the 
Thinking _per- 

s a few lines con- 
cerning our equip- 
ment will not prove 
me, [ will brief- 
scribe our out- 
r guns we had 
porting model 
\pringfields, 
bered for the 
United States 
ment cartridge, 
ne model 1895 
ester carbine 
same caliber 
latter an old 
y of Curless), 
equipped with 
straps, field 
sand solvents. 
slings, by the 
re of vital im- 
e in sheep 
for one is 

tly forced to 
ith hands as 
both feet in 

g, and we 

{ walls on this 











important item, too, 
consisted of heavy 
rubber-soled canvas 
shoes, leather-topped 
rubber packs, 15- 
inch tops for the 
snow, and a pair of 
leather shoes. le 
find these heavy rub- 
ber-soled canvas shoes 
beat any other shoes 
for high, hard climb 
ing, especial] before 
the snow falls. The 
ire light in weight 
and will not slip ot 
the smooth, slick su 
face of the granite 
rocks and are much 
quieter than any hob 
nailed shoe or boot. 

We had two pairs 
of binoculars, one 12 
and one 8-power, a 
good kodak and plen- 
tv of films, and we 
secured a set of pic 
tures on this trip 
that will be a source 
of pleasure for years 
to come; snow glasses 
and a kit of miscel- 
laneous small tools 
and odds and ends, 
which were found 
very convenient when 
I went down with a 
rock slide and lost 
the sight off of my 








hen it would 
en impossible 


z The author’s big ram. 
e carried a i 


10 inches above the base. 


The horns measured 16 inches in circumference at the base and 16 inches 
(We know, for we measured them.—Ed. ) 


rifle. 
Four days before 
the opening day of 
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the sheep hunting season we loaded every- 
thing except the rifles, kodak and glasses on a 
light truck and started the outfit up the coun- 
try something like a hundred miles to a ranch, 
where we had previously arranged to have 
our pack outfit and saddle horses meet us. 
We followed next day in the old Hudson and 
overtook our truck driver, who had been hav- 
ing trouble on some of the heavy grades, and 
just at dark we towed him up the last hill to 
the ranch, and as we drove across the shad- 
owy field to the house we heard Dad Hughes, 
our packer, shouting a welcome. 

We were all tired and as soon as we could 
get a bite to eat we threw our beds down, 
not bothering to pitch a tent, and morning 
broke, clear and frosty, almost before we fell 
asleep. We all snapped out in real sheep 
hunter fashion and before the sun was up 
we had breakfast over and the packs ar- 
ranged for the diamond hitch. As we rode 
up a little creek directly in front of us lay 
a giant snow-capped mountain and back of 
this mountain some thirty miles lay the sheep 
country we proposed to hunt. 

The first mile was quickly made, but when 
we reached the base of the mountain and the 
steep grade our progress was much slower. 
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By this time the sun was fully up and the 
air was warm and pleasant. The next four 
or five miles were very trying on the horses, 
for they must climb heavenward some 5,000 
feet, and not until after noon did we climb 
the Jast rim rock and reach the plateau, ap- 
proximately 12,000 feet above sea level and 
far above timber-line. We stopped here a 
few minutes for lunch, but as we were yet 
a long ways from the half-way camp we 
started across the high, grassy plateau as 
soon as possible, and not until 4 p. m. did 
we reach the rim of the canyon in which we 
intended to camp. 

From here we could see, down below us, 
only a couple of hundred yards it seemed, 
the clump of heavy timber at the camp 
ground. In reality, these trees were 1,500 
to 2,000 feet below us, and it was almost 
dark before we reached them. Here is a 
beautiful camp site, wood, water and fine 
horse feed, and at the edge of the sheep 
country; in fact, most sheep hunting parties 
make this their base camp. But we had 
started to a section of country yet a good 
day’s travel farther and again tonight we did 
not take time to pitch tents. 

Tired as we were that evening, we were all 





up before daylight the next morni 


and 
just as the sun came up we rode out 0! -amp, 

At this camp the trail practically endg, 
and from here we followed an old !ndiay 
trail made by a band of marauding | dian; 
years before as they fled from troops in the 
valley. This trail was not again used fo; 
years and is known today by few white men, 
myself among that number. 

On leaving camp we at once began a clim) 
of 1,500 to 2,000 feet to the rim of the cap. 
yon and the next three hours were filled with 
anxious moments. The trail leads up over 
almost solid rock, along narrow shelves un. 
der cliffs, where a false step would send 


horse and rider downward hundreds of feet 
to almost certain death. One cannot help 
feeling uneasy in riding this trail; however, 
the safest plan is to sit on your horse and 
allow him to use his own time and judgmen; 
in making the climb, and it is remarkable 
how clever these old mountain horses are. 
At last we reached the rim of the canyon, 
and riding out on a narrow divide a most 
wonderful panoramic view is before us. Far 
off to the north a sharp, barren granite peak 
thrusts its snowy crest into the sky line. 
On a trip some years earlier I had named 
this peak Bear Tooth, and it was at the base 
of Bear Tooth, near timber-line, that we pro. 
posed to make our permanent, camp. Be- 
tween the divide, where we sat on our horses, 
and Bear Tooth was some ten miles of the 
roughest, wildest country in the Rockies. I 
lay on both sides of a creek in the form of 
an oblong basin and, with the exception of a 
narrow canyon where this creek breaks thru, 
is entirely surrounded by lofty snow-clad 
peaks. In the basin itself are hundreds of 
only slightly lower peaks, rough, jagged 
spires towering above timber-line, among 


Top—Mrs. B. M. Caraway and Mr. Curless with 
his fine ram. 

Lower Left—Among the towering crags. 

Upper Right—Breaking camp after the 
storm. 

Lower Right—Good sheep country. 
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are abrupt, impassable canyons, hun- 

of feet in depth. Here and there, 

down in the timber, are beautiful 

ain parks, while at the edge of the 

; between some of the higher peaks are 

ense glaciers. At the foot of one of the 

slaciers to our left lay a small emerald 

lak below this lake a noisy water- 

fills the air with the sound of roaring 

rer and this morning the sunlight falling 
‘he spray formed a beautiful rainbow. 

4s one gazes on this vast handiwork of 
the Creator, hardened and skeptical indeed 
would he be who could suppress a feeling of 
mingled awe and reverence, and_ likewise 

ynceited beyond reason would be the man, 
regardless of his station, who did not at once 
sense the fact that any man, at best, is a 
puny creature and but an infinitely small 
part in the general scheme of creation. 

It is now almost 10 o’clock and while we 
are loath to leave this beautiful spot, far to 
the north, almost at the head of the main 
creek, old Bear Tooth lifts his bleak, wind- 
swept dome, and in order to reach camp 
before nightfall we have before us a long, 
hard half-day’s ride. And with a last look 
around this vast natural amphitheater and 
with the rough, wild beauty of this scene 
forever indelibly stamped on our minds we 
drove the pack train down the divide. 

We had been in the sheep country all day 
and, of course, kept a sharp watch for sheep, 
looking closely with the glasses when the 
horses stopped for a breathing spell after a 
particularly hard climb. It was for Mrs. 
Caraway to locate the first band of sheep. 
About 3 p. m., while yet two miles or so from 
camp, aS we were riding thru a high-walled 
canyon, she discovered a band of about 
twenty ewes and lambs high on the rim of 
the canyon. These sheep were 800 or 1,000 
yards from us, but when the glasses were 
brought to bear on them they could be 
plainly seen and seemed quite as much in- 
terested in looking us over as we were then. 
However, they soon became restless and, lec 
by an old ewe whitened by age, they climbed 
the almost perpendicular walls of the canyon 
and disappeared from view. 

Two miles farther on we passed thru a 
canyon just wide enough to accommodate 
the trail and the creek, with scant room for 
the trail. At the mouth of this canyon is a 
considerable valley, comparatively level and 
furnishing good horse feed. As we came 
thru this narrow canyon we stopped long 
enough to build a pole fence across the trail 
and we now had a very good horse pasture 
of several hundred acres, all sides barred 

high walls except the canyon we came 
thru. About 5 p. m. we drove the pack horses 
under the trees at the upper end of this 

‘adow and almost beneath old Bear Tooth 

the site of our permanent camp. It is 

t a few minutes’ work to unsaddle the 

, and since we had closed the pasture 
. they were all turned loose without hob- 
We had all been on other pack trips, 
with so many hands we made short work 
itching camp, and by the time Mrs. Car- 
and Dad had supper ready the tents 
up, beds made and a huge pile of logs 
together for fire. 
season opened the next day and after 
r we sat by the blazing fire and planned 
rst day’s hunt. Mr. Cain, who was 
id sore from the long, hard ride, elected 
in camp; Dad Hughes was leaving in 
orning with the horses for the ranch 
ng another party in on the head of the 
some ten miles from our camp, and 
araway, Mr, Curless and I were to 
te the opening of the season by kill- 
ram if possible. We had all enjoyed 
p to camp and seeing the band of ewes 
:mbs had enthused us wonderfully. 
in the evening we were off to bed with 
iopes of the morrow. 
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Top—Where the wary old rams lurk. 
Cirele—Mr. Cain’s big ram. 
Bottom—Left to right—Mrs. B. M. Caraway, Wm. Cain and Dad Hughes 


Next morning we all helped Dad catch and 
saddle the horses and it was fully 9 o’clock 
before we had crossed the creek and climbed 
the 1,000-foot wall back of camp to a point 
where we could begin to see over the coun- 
try for some distance. As we sat here rest- 
ing a few moments we looked back to the 
west of the camp at the range of high peaks, 
and half a mile down stream and high up on 
a rough, broken mountain, with the aid of 
my field glasses, I located a single ram. This 
ram was perhaps two miles from us, and if 
he saw us at all his actions did not show it. 
We all looked him over and I studied the 
route we would have to go to reach him. To 
do this we would have to lose the climb we 
had just made, follow down the creek for 
half a mile and then climb a wall perhaps 
2,000 feet high, and skirting the peak come 
down back of him. We talked it over and 
decided to leave him for a later date and 
continue our hunt to the east today. This 
is an unusual procedure in sheep hunting 
and usually results in a hunter returning to 
camp empty-handed, but this, as later events 
will prove, was to be an unusual day. 

We had traveled perhaps a mile from this 
point and were well up on the side of a huge 
boulder-strewn basin above a beautiful gla- 
cier lake when we saw our next sheep. We 
had observed considerable sheep sign and 
were making our way cautiously, stopping 
often to look with the glasses for rams on 
the sides of the surrounding peaks, and while 
looking across some huge granite boulders 
I picked up three rams on the side of a peak 
to the right. These rams were not more than 
a mile away and were feeding quartering 











toward us, but direetly between us and the 
rams was a barren open stretch of rock which 
was utterly impossible to cross without hav- 
ing the sheep see us. Under these condi- 
tions all we could do was to remain hidden 
among the boulders until the rams should 
feed into some pocket, out of sight long 
enough to enable us to cross the barren rock 
in front of us. We were on the west side of 
a high peak where the sun could not reach 
us and we lay there in the chilly September 
shade from 11 until almost 1 o’clock. One 
consolation, during this time Mrs. Caraway 
observed two other rams come around the 
peak and join the trio we were watching. 
About 1 o’clock all five rams were out of 
sight among some boulders and we started 
making a hurried stalk to the wall of Bear 
Tooth and almost parallel with their course, 
thinking to get above and ahead of them. 
We had hardly made half the distance when 
all five appeared on top of a huge granite 
ledge above us. We were now in plain sight, 
but beyond range. We saw the rams at the 
instant they appeared on the ledge and ap- 
parently they hadn’t seen us, for we lay here 
in plain sight until 4 p. m. It was more 
comfortable here in the sun, anyway, and we 
looked the rams over very closely with our 
glasses. There were two very nice heads, 
one a light colored sheep, the other dark, and 
three smaller heads. Quite often four of the 
rams would be down among the rocks feed- 
ing and in a position where we could stalk 
them, but one always stayed on the very top 
of the ledge on watch. This sentinel would 
often tire, but would not leave his post until 
another had come to relieve him. 
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Finally they entered a series of ledges or 
ribs of rock lying parallel and extending 
from Bear Tooth to well down toward the 
glacier lake. These ribs were something like 
100 feet high and about the same width, and 
the grass growing between afforded the best 
of sheep feed. As the rams disappeared 
among these ledges we arose and took a 
course to get above them before they could 
reach Bear Tooth. 

It was stiff climbing and we could not 
travel fast, but at last we reached the wall 
below Bear Tooth and felt sure that we were 
above them and that they were feeding to- 
ward us between some of these granite ribs 
and would surely pass within rifle shot. Mrs. 
Caraway and Curless were quite well winded 
in the hurried climb and while they were 
resting a few minutes I climbed back higher 
on Bear Tooth to make sure the rams had 
not already passed us. After going some 


200 yards I looked across a little canyon and 
saw three rams lying down in easy range, 
Here was temptation 
Not ten min- 


fair head. 
and hard luck both at once. 


one very 
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utes earlier we had drawn straws for first 
shot and Curless had won. 

I signaled and signaled, but could make 
neither Mrs. Caraway or Curless see me, and 
rather than shoot I went back after them. 
When I got back where they were we started 
up again, but almost before we started we 
saw all three rams high on the side of Bear 
Tooth, traveling fast and already beyond 
range. We all felt very much disappointed; 
in fact, we felt our chances were gone for 
that day. However, two of the original five 
rams were unaccounted for and we started 
down one of those granite ribs toward the 
lake, going very carefully and watching ev- 
ery pocket closely. We had only hunted a 
short distance when I saw Curless, who was 
to my right and slightly in advance, drop on 
one knee to shoot, and looking to the right I 
saw the big light colored ram_ standing 
broadside not over 100 yards away. At the 
crack of the rifle the ram wheeled with a 
shoulder smashed and I shouted to Curless 
not to shoot again, for I could see at a glance 
that this light colored ram was a dead sheep, 
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even as he ran. Half a dozen jumps a: hye 
tumbled heels over head, stone dead, a et 
squarely thru his heart. We worked oy; 
way around down the ledge to where he |ay. 
and here I found use for the kodak | jg, 
been carrying all day. This ram was « six 
year-old, in fine condition, not a big | ad, 
but measuring over 15 inches at the base and 
with the points sharp and unbroken, «: me. 
thing very unusual in a ram of this age. We 
quickly dressed him out and, taking the !iead 
and meat, we started for camp, reaching 
there just at dark, and thus, with a fair head 
and the best meat in the world in camp, we 
closed the first day of the season. 

Next morning early Mrs. Caraway, \Mtr. 
Cain and I went southwest to look for the 
first ram we saw the day before. We located 
him after half a day’s hard climbing, but he 
saw us before we were in range and got 
completely away without giving us a shot. 
We were gone all day, making many hard 
climbs, at one time being about 13,000 feet 
above sea level, and returned to camp late 
in the evening tired and hungry without hay- 
ing fired a shot. 

We were all three off again next morning, 
going northwest up a deep canyon to the 
left of Bear Tooth Peak. After passing this 
peak we swung to the right and climbed the 
longest rock slide I ever climbed, and als 
the hardest climbing. The rocks were ver) 
small, round pebbles and were constantly 
rolling and slipping under our feet and quite 


Top—The two white fliers, Mr. Cain and Da 
Hughes. 

Left—On the great rock slide. 

Upper Right—At timber-line, the home of 
bighorn. 

Lowe: Right—Some snow! 
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we lost more ground in half a minute 
we could gain in ten. Near the top, 
» the rocks were larger and the travel- 
easier, we stopped for lunch beside a 

coming from the snowbanks and I 
a picture of Mrs. Caraway and Mr. 


ter lunch we climbed out on top of the 
- and headed north, the elevation here 
¢ slightly over 13,000 feet, only the very 
-s are higher. This ridge forms a part of 
Continental Divide, the waters to the 
eventually reaching the Gulf of Mex- 
thru the Mississippi River, while those 
the left drain to the Pacific Ocean and 
Gulf of Lower California. We were 
fairly walking the backbone of the world. 
{ storm was threatening and the wind 
blew a gale here on this high ridge. As we 
assed along a snow-covered glacier the 
blowing snow stung our faces like sleet. We 
followed along this ridge for perhaps a mile 
to the rim of a deep, abrupt canyon. This 
inyon, four or five miles in length, is far 
above timber-line and is quite a favorite 
sheep range. It was hard to hold the glasses 
steady in the wind, but after looking the 
whole length of the canyon several times I 
located ten rams some three miles away. 
Four or five of them seemed to be extra 
large heads and I was very anxious that we 
each secure a head from this bunch. It is 
almost impossible to get in range of sheep 
in this canyon, but we decided to go down 
the wall in plain sight, trusting that the gray 
day and blowing snow would prevent the 
rams seeing us until we reached the boulder 
field on the ftoor of the canyon. After a 
long, dangerous descent we were among. the 
boulders on the floor of the canyon and out 
of sight of the rams. Just before we passed 
out of sight we looked at the rams and they 
apparently had not noticed us. Some were 
lying down and others quietly feeding 
around. We could make better time here 
and an hour later we were cautiously climb- 
ing a small ridge where we would be above 
the rams and in close range. Our disappoint- 
ment can be imagined when we reached the 
top to find that the entire flock had left after 
we got down the wall and while we were 
making our stalk. In the upper end of the 
canyon was a long rock slide by which they 
liad left the canyon and we were so en- 
srossed in making the stalk that we never 
saw them cross this slide. It is likely they 
vatched us come all the way down the wall 
iud when we passed out of sight some wily 
id ram led the entire flock away to safety. 
By this time it was nearly sundown and 
juite cold here in the canyon, while the sky 
| every appearance of a snow storm. We 
re all very tired, Mr. Cain almost past 
ng, and from hunting sheep our thoughts 
ned to hunting some short way out of 
canyon before the threatening storm 
ke or darkness overtook us. To spend 
night here above timber-line in a snow 
m without wood for a fire would be ex- 
mely uncomfortable and dangerous as well 
ild a heavy snow fall, and I felt we must 
east get down to timber-line, even if we 
dn’t return to camp that night. 
was impossible to return over the route 
vhich we entered the canyon and reach 
er-line in the daylight yet left, and we 
! not make the climb in the darkness; 
llow the route of the flock of rams would 
us farther away from camp and the 
solution of our problem seemed to be in 
bing a towering wall back of a small 
* near us. If we could follow along the 
of this wall above the water for some 
yards to the top we could cross the ridge 
point above the basin where we had 
-d the ram the first day of the season and 
d have a fairly good route to camp. My 
panions were both nearly exhausted and, 
ig all three guns and the pack sack, I 
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A halt for refreshments 


started climbing this wall. Up 200 feet or 
such a matter was a horizontal seam or crack, 
the south end of which, 100 feet away, 
opened on a narrow shelf extending along 
the face of the wall to the top. Ordinarily 
we would not take such a risk, but with our 
toes in this crevice and bodies flattened 
against the rock we worked our way along 
this wall, high above, the lake, and half an 
hour later we were on the shelf which we 
could follow to the top. It was dark and 
snowing furiously before we could cross the 
ridge and reach timber-line; however, it was 
not so cold, neither was the wind blowing so 
hard in the timber, and we built a fire and 
salvaged the remains of our lunch from the 
pack sack, but were almost too tired to eat. 
After a long rest we decided to go into camp 
and about 10:30 or 11 o’clock we fell (fell 
is the word) thru the door into the kitchen 
tent, where Curless had a big fire in the Cain 
combination cook and heating stove and a 
hot supper ready. He had been very uneasy 
about us and was glad to see us at camp; 
in fact, the pleasure was mutual, for had we 
been forced to spend the night in that high 
canyon, without fire, and lightly clad as we 
were, it is quite possible some of the party 
would ‘not be here to verify my yarn. The 
snow storm continued all night, all the next 
day and night and well into the forenoon of 
the second day and buried everything to a 
depth of 40 inches. Luckily we had a big 
supply of wood, and the snow was really no 
hardship on us. It would pile up on top of 
our cook tent and threaten to smash it down 
until someone would notice the sagging roof 
an! shake the snow off. However, we were 
all tired of the enforced idleness and were 
all very glad to see the end of the storm. 

Following this storm came two days of 
bright sunshine and warm winds and a large 
part of the snow was melted. On south ex- 
posures some grassy slopes could be seen 
and we made ready to begin hunting again 
next morning. 

Dad Hughes, by a previous arrangement, 
called at our camp the second day after the 
storm, leading an extra saddle horse, and 
Curless, having killed his sheep and wishing 
to get down the country elk hunting, took 
the extra saddle horse and rode out to the 
ranch with Dad. 

The third morning after the storm, while 
I knew the going would be bad, I left camp 
alone, thinking I might locate a bunch of 
rams and take Mrs. Caraway and Mr. Cain 
next day and all get a head. When about a 
mile from camp I crossed the fresh track of 
a lone ram and followed him, thinking per- 
haps he was some old outlaw wearing a big 
set of horns. I had slipped and fallen many 


times, and to keep the muzzle of my rifle 
free of snow had tied a handkerchief over 
the end of the barrel, and while following 
the track among a lot of big boulders almost 
ran over the ram. He was even more sur- 
prised than I and stood looking at me for 
an instant while I was excitedly trying to get 
the handkerchief off the muzzle of my rifle 
and watch him at the same time. With a 
second look I could see that he was a young 
sheep with only a small head and I did not 
want him. While he was yet trying to iden- 
tify me I arose from where I was sitting in 
the snow and at this movement he took vio- 
lent fright and left, throwing the belly-deep 
snow like a minature snowplow. 

A mile farther on I climbed the north side 
of a loaf-shaped mountain and on reaching 
the top found a big bunch of ewes and lambs 
scattered over the south slope. I could 
county seventy-five head and really think 
there were more, for they were among a lot 
of boulders feeding on the grass where the 
reflection of the sun on these boulders had 
melted the snow. It was now getting late 
and on account of the dcep snow I hurried 
toward camp. In taking a short cut I started 
a combination snow and rock slide, but 
aside from knocking the front sight off my 
rifle did not suffer any injuries. I was wet 
to the waist when I reached camp, and 
after changing clothes I got a pair of pliers 
and a file from our duffle and made a sight 
for my rifle, using part of a key for the 
sight. 

Next morning we all three started toward 
Bear Tooth, and just as we reached the lower 
edge of the basin below the peak, not over 
a mile from camp, we saw a big ram lying 
on top of a boulder about 200 yards from us. 
It was Mrs. Caraway’s shot and since the 
ram was lying perfectly quiet I told her to 
rest a moment before making the shot; we 
had been climbing fast and were all badly 
winded. At the instant she raised her rifle 
the ram jumped off the rock running at top 
speed. She shot hurriedly as he ran for 
some scrubby timber, but missed. He was 
out of our sight in this timber, but we were 
sure he would appear in the open at the 
upper side of the timber as he went up the 
mountain, and were all watching this open 
space when not one ram, but four, appeared. 
They were 300 yards or more from us and 
we fired several shots at them as they plunged 
thru the snow, but failed to connect. Just 
as they were about to round a point and go 
out of sight Mr. Cain fired a last shot and 
we plainly saw a ram stagger and reel, tho 
he continued past the point out of sight. 
We were sure this sheep was hit hard and 
were not surprised to find him lying in the 
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snow some 50 yards beyond the point. The 
heavy bullet had gone almost thru him end- 
wise. He was a fine, fat four-year-old ram 
with a fair head. We dressed the ram and 
Mr. Cain returned to camp with the head 
(later coming for the meat), and Mrs. Cara- 
way and I followed the trail of the other 
three rams until late in the afternoon. The 
sun was warm, but it was the hardest day’s 
hunting we had on the entire trip. In fol- 
lowing these rams we fell in little gulches 
of snow over our heads and we were soon 
wet from sole to crown. Finally we aban- 
doned the trail without having once sighted 
the rams and did not get back to camp until 
after dark, wet, cold and hungry. 

After this trip Mrs. Caraway decided to 
postpone killing a ram until the next fall 
and I went alone next morning back down 
the trail we came over with the pack outfit. 
About 11 o’clock high on the side of a moun- 
tain I saw where three rams had passed go- 
ing down toward a rocky pocket or canyon. 
I followed the trail, watching very carefully, 
and presently saw a small ram standing not 
over 100 yards from me. I wanted to get 
away without having him. see me, but failed, 
and in his fright he ran quartering past 
me as he made for the top of the mountain. 
The other two did not show up and I walked 
on half a mile without seeing 
them. Happening to look at my 
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cided there wasn’t a sheep in the canyon. 
Before going any farther, however, I thought 
to look carefully with the glasses, and at the 
first look, almost directly opposite me a mile 
away, I saw two rams lying down. One of 
them was the largest head I had ever seen, 
or ever saw, on a live ram anyway. I sub- 
merged myself in the snow and backed down, 
thinking to climb the wall, go around the head 
of the canyon and come down above them on 
the south side, but try as I might I could not 
climb this wall. Once I climbed up several 
hundred feet, but had to give it up. 

At last I crawled back to the point from 
which I saw them and sat there in the snow 
with only my head exposed, watching them 
as they lay comfortably resting on the grassy 
slope. About 4 p. m. they both got up and 
began feeding up the canyon away from me, 
and this was the signal for me to begin the 
craftiest stalk I ever made. There wasn’t a 
possible chance to get in range only by 
crawling thru the snow in plain sight of 
them as they fed. I went down over a rock 
slide for half a mile, crossing little canyons 
filled with snow, which I could not see until 
I had fallen into them. Occasionally the 
rams would look down the canyon toward 
me and I would be forced to “freeze” for a 
time in any position I chanced to be. When 





old fellow is seldom taken these times H- 
was twelve to fifteen years old and ha’ hy 
two front teeth left, but he was in good cop. 
dition and weighed, I should judge, clo-« to 
400 pounds. My steel tape showed the )\orn 
base to be 16 inches, with a curl 0; 4] 
inches, and the points had been broken of 
several inches. 

The story of the balance of the evenin 
can be briefly told. I skinned the ram oy 
for a full mount and quartered the carcass, 
In three trips I carried the entire carcass 
and head and hide to the foot of the wall 
above the lake, and in half a dozen toilsome, 
fearsome trips I crawled across the face of 
the wall above the lake with it to the shelf, 
and by sunset I had carried meat, head and 
hide to the top, from where I could get i: 
all to camp in a short time next day. The 
sun had set before I had the ram cached and 
I was now nearly tired out. As I set out for 
camp I fired a shot to advise Mrs. Caraway 
and Mr. Cain that I was coming. The wind 
was blowing strong toward camp from me 
and they thought I was much closer, and 
were getting very uneasy before I reached 
camp; in fact, Mr. Cain had fired several 
shots, but on account of the high wind and 
crusty snow over which I was traveling | 
hadn’t heard them. They were very glad to 

know of the big ram; almost as 
much so as I. 
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watch, I was surprised to see 
that it was nearly 3 o’clock. | 
had been so intent in following 
the rams that I had forgotten 
my lunch. As I sat behind a 
boulder eating lunch I could 
see all over the pocket, and 
happening to glance along un- 
der a wall where the snow had 
melted and blown off, I thought 
I saw a sheep. Quickly looking 
with the glasses, I saw two 
rams, very likely the ones I had 
trailed, one, an old fellow, wear- 
ing a fine pair of horns. It was 
evident, too, that they had seen 
me, for they moved about un- 


Mount Shasta 


(Called “Yreka” 
in the Indian 

language, 
ing “Snowy 
Mountain,”’) 


For centuries here thou hast stood, 


mean- 


A filmy veil enwraps thy base, 


And far across thy snowy deeps— 


A moment gone, leaving no trace— 


An eagle’s winging shadow sweeps! 
ALICE PHILLIPS. 


God’s monument to the past race; 
And Time’s eternal storm and flood 
Have wrought no change upon thy face. 


As per schedule, Dad Hughes 
was in camp with the pack out. 
fit. By leaving early next morn- 
ing, and with Mr. Cain’s help, 
I got the ram to camp just at 
noon. A storm had been threat- 
ening all morning, and as soon 
as we had lunch we made a 
hurried start for the half-way 
camp at the beginning of the 
old Indian trail and reached 
there about 10 p.m. after a 
hard half day’s riding. 

It was still threatening next 
morning and we started very 
early across the high plateau 
abcve timber-line. We had gone 
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easily and watched me intent- 
ly, and the only chance seemed 
to be in shooting from where I sat, 600 or 


700 yards. However, when I tried to aim at 
the big fellow he blended so perfectly with 
the rocks I could not see him thru the sights. 
After several trials I decided to risk moving 
farther down, but almost at the first move 
this wise old ram fled along under the wall 
in the shadow, and I didn’t fire a shot. It 
would have been a long, hard shot anyway, 
but had the light been better I would have 
given him just cause for fright, and flight 
also. 

I got to camp rather early and determined 
to go early next morning to the canyon 
where we saw the big flock of rams before 
the snow. We were expecting Dad back 
with the pack outfit next day, and as all the 
horse feed up here was deep under snow I 
knew he would want to take us out the fol- 
lowing day, and felt that I would have to 
kill a ram tomorrow or go home without a 
head. Sunrise found me next morning al- 
most to the wall where we had performed 
the human fly stunt one evening a week ear- 
lier. It did not look inviting this morning, 
either, but I had to have a ram today and 
wanted to get into the big canyon as early as 
possible, and before 9 o’clock I had crep 
across above the water of the lake and was 
a mile up the canyon. 

Here, just ahead of me, was the last point 
I could cross without being in sight of any 
sheep that might be in the canyon. The 
snow had not melted so much up here and 
only aleng the south walls was any feed to 
be had. I crawled up on this point in the 


snow and, with only my head exposed, looked 
all along the south wall and had about de- 


within 700 or 800 yards of them I struck a 
slight depression and could walk erect to 
within 200 yards or so of some boulders 
above where the rams were feeding. ’ 
At this point I laid aside everything ex- 
cept the Springfield and crawled to the boul- 
ders, and as I carefully peeked over the top 
my hopes almost vanished—both rams were 
gone. From this point I could see farther 
up the canyon for 300 or 400 yards, but 
neither of the rams was to be seen. How- 
ever, I felt that I was close to them, and 
dropping back to the depression I hurried 
up the canyon for perhaps a quarter of a 
mile. Here I again crawled out to a big 
boulder, and as I looked around the side the 
small ram stood 200 yards away, looking di- 
rectly toward me. I could not see the big 
ram, but felt sure he was close, and care- 
fully crawled to the opposite side of the 
boulder, and looking I could see the big fel- 
low just a few yards farther up the canyon 
standing facing me and both very much 
alert. They had either heard or winded me, 
but had been unable yet to locate the danger. 
With the Springfield resting on the rock 
I took deliberate aim at the big ram’s bris- 
ket and steadily pressed the trigger. With 
the roar of the heavy rifle both rams wheeled 
and were out of sight at the first jump. From 
all appearances I had missed, yet I was sure 
I had hit the big ram. While the shot was 
yet echoing among the walls I ran to where 
I had last seen the rams. The tracks crossed 
a patch of snow here, but I could see no 
blood; perhaps I had missed after all; but 
no, 25 yards away, just over a little mound, I 
found him stone dead. Such a ram as this 


about half the distance across 
when the storm broke upon us, 
and we rode all afternoon in a heavy snow 
storm until we were well down in the timber. 
Here the storm was in the form of a cold 
rain. We did not reach the ranch until long 
after dark, tired, cold, wet and hungry. We 
got a bite to eat and got into the driest 
clothes we could find and went to bed as 
soon as we could. It was still raining heav- 
ily at daylight and we did not get up until 
nearly noon. By the time we had breakfast 
the rain was nearly over and we loaded our 
outfit on the truck and drove to Dubois that 
afternoon. We put up at the Ram’s Horn 
Hotel that night. The proprietor, C. T. Cole, 
is an old friend of both Mr. Cain and the 
writer, and we all surely enjoyed his hospi- 
tality after three weeks in a tent in the snow. 
Next day we made the 100-mile drive to Riv- 
erton and ate sheep steaks for supper at 1) 
home. 

I feel it would be an injustice to one liitle 
Denver man, my taxidermist, if I should {ail 
to mention the splendid work he did on | 
full mount of this ram. He is as proud of 
the work as I am of the hunting and sta!s- 
ing which secured him for me. I never : 

a better mount in my life, and my frier 
say the same. This taxidermist is Joe Kat: 
of Denver. 

And now, kind reader, if you have had 
patience to follow this yarn, one more fa 
I would ask. Please believe I have not m 
the pleasures more pleasant, or the hards! 
harder than they were, for in so belie, 
you will readily agree with my earlier st: 
ment that “the man who goes into the Wy: 
ing hills and kills a bighorn ram jolly » 
earns the mutton.” 








RAL years ago I hunted Quebec 
se in the calling season and really 
my trip, for one of them charged 
ve me all the thrill I wanted. Last 


+ was tame sport and from now on my 


fter moose will be in late October and 
ber, when the tang of autumn is in the 


nd you really earn your trophy, still- 
ng over miles of burnt-over slash and 


hardwood ridges when by your pains- 
stalking you finally fell one of Can- 


monarchs. 

‘inst the advice of several auto club 
‘als. who told us the roads were impassa- 
five of us in my Cadillac left Youngs- 


Ohio, early Saturday morning, Septem- 


15, 1923, and reached Mattawa, Ontario, 


listance of 638 miles, on Sunday evening. 
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Bull Moose 


Robert Bentley 


In which five Ohio hunters, two veterans 
and three rookies, journey to the bull 
moose country of Quebec, where they 
succeed in crossing the trails of a num- 
ber of these monarchs, and each hunter 
returns with a smile that denotes victory. 


We found the roads beyond Toronto narrow 
and rocky, but not at all bad. 

For the benefit of my fellow sportsmen, let 
me tell you that on crossing the border a 
hunter must leave a 40 per cent deposit on 
all rifles, revolvers and shotguns with the 
Canadian customs officials, which is returned 
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Top—Leo and his bull. 

Center—After the last. shot; 
the author and his kill. 
s,ottom—The long portage. 


when you leave Canada. You can put your 
own valuation on your rifles, and we valued 
ours at $25. Also, you must have your bill 
of sale for your car on your state registra- 
tion card. The customs men take the num- 
bers of each firearm, so to avoid unpacking 
have them written down beforehand. When 
you go out you must produce your firearms 
corresponding to these numbers. 

Mattawa is just on the Quebec border. 
From there we went to Kipawa, Quebec, by 
train, as the roads end at Mattawa. We pro- 
cured our license at Kipawa for $25. Mine 
was only $10, as I am a member of a regis- 
tered Quebec hunting club. 

We went 26 miles by steamboat to Turtle 
Portage on Kipawa Lake. This lake is 
claimed to have as great a shore line as Lake 
Erie. Albert Jones of Hunter’s Point met 
us at Turtle and took us to Hunter’s Point on 
North River, where he outfitted us. 

Three of our party, Ray, Dave and Jack, 
were greenhorns, while Leo and I are ex- 
perienced woodsman and we think we are 
good shots. 

From Hunter’s Point we went by canoe 
about 25 miles north to the head of Oste- 
boning Lake, where our permanent camp was 
established. We were in the woods at last. 
The moon was almost full and the nights 
were bright and quiet. The stage was cor- 
rectly set for an ideal hunting trip. 

Dave was our oldest member. He is sixty- 
eight years old, but still able to cover a lot 
of country and is an excellent shot. His 
rifle was a .33 Winchester Model 1886. He 
used the new improved .33 Winchester high- 
velocity cartridge, and it is a decided im- 
provement over the old .33. 

Our second night on Osteboning Lake was 
bright and the wind was down. Jones, who 
is an excellent caller, altho too old to do 
any real guiding, took Dave to Skunk Lake. 

He began calling about 6 p. m. and a bull 
immediately answered from a nearby hard- 
wood ridge. It was the old man’s first trip 
for moose and he said afterward that he got 
quite a thrill when the bull gave his weird 
answer across that quiet northern lake. Just 
at dusk the bull came into the lake not 40 
feet from the canoe. 

It was a young bull of about 700 pounds 
with a small 34-inch head, but nevertheless 
he looked huge to Dave. It was still light 
enough to see the open sights and the old 
man put a 200-grain bullet thru the animal’s 
left shoulder, dropping it dead in its tracks. 

I believe the .33 Winchester is the ideal 
rifle for a woman or an elderly man, for it 
is light in weight and the recoil is not dis- 
agreeable. It is very effective on big game 
up to 200 yards and will usually go clean 
thru an animal, leaving a blood trail to fol- 
low even if it does not kill outright. Dave 
said it was too much like shooting a cow and 
says that hereafter he will still-hunt. 

Leo was the next man to get his moose. I 
want to say here that after hunting all kinds 
of game with Leo the last five years, I think 
he is one of the best game shots in the U. S. 
A. He uses a .30-’06 Model 1895 Winchester 
with Sheard gold bead front sight and Rocky 
Mountain rear. 

We proved on this trip that you can catch 
open sights after it is too dark to see peep 
sights. I much prefer peep sights myself 
and use the No. 48 Lyman on my sporting 
Springfield, but I know you can see the open 
sight in poorer light. 

Leo and Jones’ oldest son, Garfield, who 
was the only good guide we had out of four, 
left camp about 5 o’clock and paddled six 
miles to a deep, marshy bay of Osteboning. 
The mouth of the bay is almost closed by a 
pine-covered island. 


They landed on this island and walked to 
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the other side where they could look into 
the bay. An old cow was feeding on lily 
pads on the west shore about 150 yards away. 
This shore is marshy and a tamarack swamp 
runs down to the shore. The eastern shore 
is on the edge of the burn, while the north 
is bounded by a birch ridge. They ate a 
cold supper and about 7 o’clock paddled 
quietly into the bay along the eastern shore. 
The cow was thrashing around in the swamp. 
As soon as Garfield gave a few calls a bull 
grunted out on the burn. The cow started 
calling and the bull came closer, grunting 
and knocking over little burnt trees. Leo 
gave up hope, for he expected the cow would 
have a more persuasive voice than Garfield. 
For half an hour the guide gave a beautiful 
exhibition of moose calling and the cow 
also kept pleading with the old bull. The 
moon came up in the east lighting up the 
western shore. Not a breath of air was stir- 
ring. The bull finally came into the water 
on the dark shore. They could see a huge 
black bulk and hear him splashing. The 
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Top—Leo and Garfield. 

Circle—Carrying out the head. 
Note the long points on 
this Hudson Bay moose. 

Bottom —A close-up of the 
writer and his trophy. 
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canoe was in the shadow, but it was getting 
brighter every minute. They were too far 
off to shoot. The guide called softly, leaning 
over near the water. He dipped his horn 
into the water, held it up with his hand over 
one end and let it run noisily into the lake, 
giving a perfect imitation of a cow. The 
bull splashed along the shore grunting and 
came opposite the canoe. They had heard 
his antlers knocking against the trees and 
knew he had at least a fair head. Leo could 
not see his sights so he put the barrel on the 
moose and held almost where the water 
touched the bull’s belly. 

At the crash of the rifle the bull fell. The 
bullet, a 220-grain soft point lubaloy, struck 
him just in front of the left hip, smashed 
several ribs and lodged hehind his right 
shoulder. He staggered up and Leo put a 
180-grain Remington high-speed in his stom- 
ach, but failed to stop him. The moose 


climbed the bank and tore off across the 
burn, for Leo’s next three shots were misses, 
due to the bad light. 





They left him to lie down and stiffe 
next morning I took my guide and re virned 
with them to the bay. That moose ever 
bled a drop and it was only by doi: the 
best trailing of my life that I foun 


The 


him, 

half a mile from the lake where the burn and 
hardwood ridge met. 

I hunted four days with a poor cuide 


named George, who knew nothing abou: cal). 
ing moose. I never even saw a cow. (0) 
fourth day Johnny came into camp with q 
huge but freakish head. The moose 
huge animal which the guides claimed 
weigh over 1,300 pounds. 

Here is the story. Johnny had not 
seen a moose and the year before returned 
without getting a shot. He was on another 
bay off Osteboning Lake about 6:30 p. m, 
Jones called the big bull out on the shore 
about 100 yards from the canoe. Jack was 
using my old reliable .50-110 Winchester 
Model 1886, shooting the terrific 300-crain 
high-velocity cartridge, equipped with Sheard 
gold bead front and Lyman wind gauge re. 
ceiver rear sight. 

It was too dark to catch his peep sight 
clearly. The bull was facing them and the 
wind was-wrong, so they could not paddle 
closer. He made a very lucky shot, striking 
the bull in the chest, and it dropped like a 
log. The big 300-grain bullet smashed sey. 
eral ribs and came out thru the right hip, 
tearing a large hole. This is the fifth con- 
secutive moose killed in its tracks with this 
rifle and one of them was killed at 320 yards 
measured distance. 

Ray was the next man to kill his moose. 
Mr. Jones was calling on Cook’s Bay on a 
bright moonlight night about 8:45 p. m. Ray 
is a greenhorn, but nevertheless he got the 
old bull and had a very unusual adventure. 
The bull came out on the shore in the moon- 
light not 40 feet away. Ray fired four shots. 
Two were misses, but two of the .30 Newton 
180-grain lubaloys driven at 3,000 feet per 
second struck the bull full in the chest, but 
not even causing him to stagger. The bull 
charged into the lake and started to swim. 
Jones backed the canoe and paddled up to 
the bull about 100 yards from shore. Ray 
broke his neck at 10 feet. That old monarch 
sank in 20 feet of water. It took six men all 
the next morning to raise him. 

The first two bullets went to pieces on his 
ribs, tearing him up badly. The .30 Newton 
has a terrific recoil, even greater than the 
50-110 or .405 and is very unpleasant to 
shoot. The 180-grain bullet driven at over 
3,000 feet per second goes to pieces too eas 
ily and I would not recommend it for thick- 
skinned, heavy-boned animals. 

Disgusted with my guide, I sent for An- 
toine Andogowen of Hunter’s Point, who is 
considered to be one of the greatest trappers 
and guides in Canada. I know he is a moose 
hunter par excellence. He said he wanted 
to take me to the Hudson Bay country and 
could guarantee moose. Leo and I left the 


yet 


others and, traveling light, followed ‘wen 
(short for Antoine) up rivers, across port: 
ages and lakes and places where there were 
no portages for almost two days. Finally we 
arrived at a little unknown lake of abou: 100 


acres in extent, not far from Hudson ‘ay. 
The awful forest fire that turned miles of 
beautiful forests into a barren burn sed 
to the south of this lake. Not even a um: 
berman’s ax had sounded in that virgin ‘1m: 
ber, due, I imagine, to its isolation. W 
reached the lake about 6:30 p. m. ven 
is deaf. When he calls and a bull ar 
the hunter points in the bull’s dire. om 
When he comes nearer the hunter dre * !9 
his hand; when the bull comes close e. gh 
to hear him breaking brush the hunter '™! 
tates breaking a stick with his hands. © “¢ 
the moose reaches the lake the hunter m 
to the water. From these signs Twen ca 
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syst . oat is going on, and he has an almost 
an y sight. 
a treat to hear him call. We pad- 
ween a little island and the western 
nd let the canoe drift in the island’s 
sha Twen began calling. Almost at 
ol ur different bulls answered. There 
was a light north wind. and three of the bulls 
tha swered were just in the wrong direc- 
tior us to approach. The other one was 
north shore. About 8 p. m. all four 
were in the lake. We paddled up to 
the one on the north shore. The moon was 
up and we could see indistinctly his antlers, 
and they looked pretty big. 

| put the barrel on him and held low. I 
was using 220-grain and 180-grain lubaloys 
alternately in my magazine. No sight ad- 
justment is necessary for close work with 
these two cartridges. At my first shot he 
dropped into the tall marsh grass, struggling 
in vain to rise. We paddled up within 10 
feet and waited. His bulk was almost hidden 
by the marsh grass, but we could see his 
head and heavy antlers thrashing around. 
Not wishing to spoil his head, I did not fire. 
After struggling for fifteen minutes he 
quieted and I stepped out of the canoe and 
shot him under the ear with my .22 Smith & 
Wesson. He stiffened out and lay still. 

He had about a 50-inch spread and heavy, 
but poorly matched antlers. We left him 
for morning and started back to where we 
left our duffle. We had not gone more than 
40 yards when we heard a splash and, turn- 
ing, saw the moose was up and running 
along the shore. Leo and I fired seven shots 
in all, knocking him down twice. It was 
mostly guess work in that deceptive light. 
He got up and we heard him crashing thru 
the tamaracks and out onto the slash. Then 
all was quiet. Leo and I were too surprised 
to talk. 

The next morning we returned, expecting 
to find a dead moose not far from the lake. 
We followed a trail of widely scattered blood 
signs for half a mile, then they stopped and 
we lost his trail among a maze of runways and 
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fresh tracks. Imagine our surprise when, 
after four hours of diligent searching, we 
failed to find that moose. Twen said he had 
seen similar incidents before and claims I 
hit a bone with the first shot and after the 
shock wore off he recovered and escaped. 
The .22 probably glanced off the thick skull, 
only stunning him. This adventure taught 
us both a lesson. Next time a moose is not 
dead I'll put a big bullet thru his neck or 
shoulders and not try a .22. 

That night Twen called out two more bulls 
and we got up to within 20 feet of one of 
them. Both had small heads, so we passed 
them up. About 12:30 a. m. Leo and I 
heard timber wolves for the first time—a 
weird, thrilling sound. They kept up for some 
time, but we finally fell asleep, and I don’t 
think either of us wasted any time dreaming. 

Wishing to see the results of the new 110- 
grain Remington high-speed cartridges driven 
at 3,500 feet per second, I put two in my 
rifle first, then a 180-grain lubaloy, and next 
two 220-grain lubaloys. Leo put in four Rem- 
ington 180s and a 180 lubaloy for his last 
shot. 

We left camp about 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing in a dense fog and paddled out into the 
lake. Twen began calling and a bull an- 
swered immediately. About 6:30 a big Hud- 
son Bay moose came into the lake facing us 
at about 75 yards. It was still foggy, but 
light enough to see our sights clearly. I 
took deliberate aim and put the two 110- 
grain bullets in his chest. The moose never 
moved and I fired again. He lowered his 
head just as I shot and the 180-grain lubaloy 
caught him in the center of his nose about 
8 inches above the nostrils. The bullet went 
to pieces on his jaw bone, smashing it and 
coming out in about a dozen tiny holes. He 
stumbled down on his knees, stood up, 
whirled and climbed the bank and stood 
broadside to us. I took deliberate aim and 
put two 220s thru his shoulders, knocking 
him flat. One of them went clean thru him. 
He staggered up and stumbled off thru the 
thick birch undergrowth before I could re- 
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load. Leo emptied his entire magazine and 
at the last shot he went down for good, the 
180-grain lubaloy smashing the backbone to 
pulp. Of course, my shots would have 
dropped him within 200 yards, but remem- 
bering our last experience, Leo gave it to 
him. Two of Leo’s other shots, 180 Reming- 
tons, also hit the moose in the stomach and 
ham, tearing the meat up badly, but not 
knocking him down. 

Two days later we reached Hunter’s Point, 
tired but happy. 

Taking all my moose hunting experiences 
into consideration, I henestly believe that 
the big-bore rifles such as the .50-110 high- 
velocity, the .35 and .405 Winchesters, the 
.45-70 high-velocity and the new .35 and .400 
Whelens are far superior to the .30-’06, .300, 
.256 and other small bores for moose, espe- 
cially in the calling season, when most of the 
shooting is done in poor light and when you 
cannot place your shots. Most of these big 
bores will go clean thru a moose, leaving a 
blood trail to follow even if they fail to stop 
him outright. 

The .220, I believe, is the best in the .30-’06 
and next the 180-grain Western open point 
lubaloy. The 180 lubaloy is more deadly 
than the 180 Remington bronze point and it 
does not metal foul your barrel. 

If I could just have one rifle for big game 
it would be by all means a Springfield 
Sporter .30-06 or an 1895 Winchester, for 
with either you have a great variety of loads 
and, under most conditions, either one is 
heavy enough for any American game. I am 
going to order a .400 Whelen to use on moose 
and Kadiak bear exclusively. 

Note.—It pleases us to know that our corre- 
spondent is tired of calling moose (as also seems 
to be the case with at least one of his compan- 
ions), and that from now on his trips for moose 
will be taken later in the season when the order 
of things will be still-hunting. That is as it 
should be. We have often wondered why moose 
hunting should be allowed in the rutting season 
when the call is resorted to so “successfully,” and 
when those great animals must be left in the hills 
to rot because the meat is bad to eat.—Editor. 
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So we sticks ’em up, gets the swag and steps out toward our 








Pistol Shooting and Disregard for Law 


Dr. Epwarp HuntINcTOoN WILLIAMS 


(A few weeks ago two young men held up and robbed a bank in 
Los Angeles. One of the young men had done the same thing to 
the same bank a few weeks before. As the two left the bank with 
their loot a man outside, suspicious of their actions, borrowed a 
revolver and fired at them. He missed, but the sound of his shots 
attracted the attention of a mechanic—‘‘a young man from Oklahoma 
vho could shoot,” as the newspapers put it. This mechanic borrowed 
i revolver, wounded and disabled one of the bandits as they fied 
1 a stolen car, and so disconcerted the other bandit that in a few 
ments they were overtaken. One of the bandits was killed out- 
geht and the other sent to a hospital in a reasonably well-shot-up 
ndition. The following communication is alleged to be from a 
easonably well shot-up” bandit.) 


Dear Mr. Reformer:—I take my pen in hand to write you 
om my painful bed in this hospital ward with a cold and 
irdle-blooded cop sitting right beside me. I write to protest 
‘ainst the lawlessness of your beautiful city, which has 
cought me where I am. Your city boasts of having the best 
bief of police in the world, and that’s so; but just the same, 

was the lawlessness and law breaking of your citizens that 

s brought me here and put my pal forever in the cold, stark 
ave. It’s this way: 


My now dead pal says to me one day: “Jimmy, let’s stick 
) that bank. I done it myself alone a while back, but I'll 
‘ you in on this. There’s nothin’ to it! It’s against the law 
tr any guy but a cop or a crook to tote a gun, and these 
ink guys are law-abiders and won’t do nothin’ but stick up 
elr mitts and squeal.” 


So we did. We goes in and sticks ’em up, feeling perfectly 
e. And why shouldn’t we? Don’t we know that nothin’ is 
in’ to stop us but guns, and that law-abiders, except cops, 
n’t tote guns any more. It’s a great protecting law. And 
ps ain’t usually so good with the irons, anyhow. 


borrowed car. 

And then, what do you think? You wouldn’t believe it, but 
right then a lawless citizen—not even a cop, mind you—dis- 
regarding the law about firearms, begins peggin’ slugs at us. 
Us, strangers to him, that never done him no harm! Of course, 
he don’t hit anything. But what he does is to call the atten- 
tion of another lawless citizen, a fellow from Oklahoma, who 
can shoot some. What right, I asks you, has even a gent from 
Oklahoma got to know how to shoot, these days? But what 
does this guy do but plunk a hole in my pal’s leg and get me 
all fussed up—me, as never has even seen him before, let alone 
doin’ him no harm—and attract the attention of other lawless 
lawbreakers, who begin chasing us and shooting, breakin’ the 
law, every one of them, until after just a few minutes my pal is 
lyin’? dead in his own blood, and I am lyin’ pretty near dead 
in my own. And all because those wicked, shooting citizens 
turned lawbreakers. 

So I appeal to you, Mr. Reformer, writing slowly and pain- 
fully from my bed, with this here cop sittin’ close, to ask that 
you have the present laws enforced better, and make stricter 
laws against the use of firearms. Make them enforce the laws 
so that nobody is likely to have any gun around. It ain’t fair 
to us not to. And that, after me and my good pal had worked 
so hard to help you get these laws passed. 

The Constitution of the United States says that every man 
is entitled to the right to pursue his calling without molesta- 
tion. And that goes! But how am I to pursue my callin’ and 
uphold the Constitution when people go plum loco as they did 
that day, which laid my pal cold and stark in the ground and 
put me here in the hospital writin’ to you, and a cop sittin’ 
right there piping every scratch? 

Yours for bigger and better anti-pistol laws and the sup- 
pression of lawlessness. Convict No. 22,751. 

(I don’t use names; I use numbers now.) 
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Left—Mr. Mansfield and Gladys on point. Center—Puppies by King 0’ Kings, dam Llewellin Dru Girl. Right—Llewellin Dru Girl, three years and 


six months old; Llewellin Garry Man ex Free Lance’s Dru Girl. 


A. K. C. sanctioned show 


Girl is dam of the three pups in center picture. She had three first prizes in the 


A Quail Hunt in Illinois 


“yUAIL shooting with well-trained dogs is 
one of the most delightful forms of 
hunting. There are no hardships of wet and 
cold and camping. The season is the best 
of the year, with its clear, frosty mornings 
and pleasant evenings and bright warm days, 
when the birds call on the edge of the corn- 
fields; long tramps over rolling lands, 
thru fields of shocked corn and across the 
bottom lands, with pretty stretches of scen- 
ery and patches of autumn coloring. Then 
there is congenial companionship, and the 
interest is kept alive by the work of the 
dogs. 

Last fall (1923) G. W. and I were guests 
of Charles Mansfield, Jr., of Springfield, IIl., 
the secretary of the Illinois Game and Fish 
Protective Association, at his farm near 
Roodhouse, Ill. The locality is away from 
the concrete and the touring routes, and 
G. W. and I hope—for the sake of hunting— 
it will not be improved too soon in this 
respect. Mr. Mansfield has a comfortable 
shooting cottage, or lodge, in addition to the 
large farm house, and the end of the day 
was always very pleasant. 

It was past the middle of November that 
G. W.—not the father of his country—and I 
left Chicago in my car for Roodhouse. We 
had debated whether we should go in his 
car or mine—and I won. The next time 
George wins without debate. The trip down 
the Illinois Valley Highway is one of the 
most beautiful automobile trips in the Mid- 
dle West. At Ottawa the road enters the 
highlands about the Starved Rock country, 
thru which the Illinois River flows, and 
comes down to the level near La Salle. 
Thence the concrete parallels the Illinois 
River to Peoria. The great widening above 
Peoria now called Peoria Lake, which the 
explorer, La Salle, knew as Pimitoui and 
on which he founded the historic Fort Creve- 
coeur, is a grand body of water. While the 
heights are not as rugged or as lofty as the 
Hudson, they are most imposing and they are 
gorgeous in the autumn. It gave a zest to 
the scene to see the flocks of ducks swim- 
ming around the islands in the river as we 
rolled along. 


Aaron R. Eppstein 


What could be more soul-satisfying to 

the lover of outdoors than a few days of 

fair weather spent with amiable compan- 

ions, amid frost-kissed fields, with dogs, 
guns and quail? 


We had dinner at Springfield and drove to 
Jacksonville in the evening, where we left 
the routed concrete for the “general” direc- 
tion of Roodhouse and country roads. It 
was only 60 miles, so we drove and drove. 
After about 70 miles we began to doubt our 
directions and tried to stop another car to 
ask the way. But the driver heeded us not. 
We were convinced he was not only very sel- 
fish, but also cruelly skeptical of honest 
hunters who were lost in the middle of the 
night. Then fortune smiled, or at least 
smirked. We heard a Ford coming up be- 
hind and we politely block the road and 
tumbled out and explained our difficulty. 
The Ford driver was very nervous at first, 
but soon recovered confidence in our good 
intentions. He explained that we were on 
the wrong road and going directly away from 
Roodhouse. He advised us to follow him 
abou 20 miles to Winchester, where we could 
get the only road back. He was very cour- 
teous, even waiting for us in bad stretches 
where the Ford showed us up. At Winches- 
ter he gave us “directions” and accepted a 
cigar. The directions were no doubt good. 
The difficulty was to follow them. The first 
attempt after we crossed “the first bridge” 
took us thru a slough into a farm yard. Then 
there was no “road on the east side of the 
railroad,” so we went on for another five 
miles, where we found the first posted sign 
of the night, “Montezuma’s Ferry and the 
Mississippi River, 18 miles,” at a right turn, 
and we knew we should turn left. Moreover, 
we were not interested in the Mississippi 
River or Montezuma. We wanted Rood- 
house, not Aztecs or rivers. 

So back we went to the railroad. On the 
west side of the railroad a dirt road led off 
left, which we followed a short distance, 
where it crossed to “the east side of the rail- 


road.” This we followed to Manchester 
There we were to take the road on the west 
side of the town square. We found the town 
square, but who can tell which is the west 
side of a town square at 12:30 a. m. of a 
dark night without a compass? Happily the 
village “constable,” or marshal, appeared and 
set us on our way and we reached Rood- 
house about 1:30 a. m. There the “direc- 
tions” were: “Drive five miles north and go 
east when you can’t go north.” We did—up 
and down clay hills that had to be made in 
first speed; over shaky plank culverts and 
crumbling and dangerous looking fills over 
creeks and dried water courses in the bot- 
toms until 3:15 a. m. “Now,” said I, with 
finality, “we have two gallons of gas left and 
we shall sleep in the car until daylight and 
then find a native and some gas.” At day- 
light George woke me. He had been skir- 
mishing about. A farm was just down the 
road 200 yards. We had driven 120 miles from 
Jacksonville and nearly 400 from Chicago. 

But a cordial welcome met us and, after 
a hot breakfast and coffee, we were ready to 
see the dogs and to put the guns together. 
There were three dogs—setters—Llewellin’s 
Dru Girl, Momoney’s Vanity Fair No. 70590 
and Ruby, familiarly called, respectively, 
“Girl,” “Glady” and “Ruby.” The first two 
are pedigreed bitches. Girl was a while 
Gordon setter with black spots, rangy and 
showy in field work, with a fine nose, a steady 
head and very reliable in_ retrieving. 
Gladys (Momoney’s Vanity Fair) was ;ure 
white very good type and a good hu ter; 
and Ruby was black. “Just a bird (0g, 
said Mr. Mansfield. But as a hunter she 
was not excelled by the others. The »g$ 
were well trained, worked well alone or i0 
company. They pointed and backed «ach 
other’s points splendidly. 

The morning was warm and fair an We 
struck off thru cornfields and over the »'|'s. 
The dogs worked ahead under Charles’ il! 
ful handling with steady sweep and « 
working the ground and cover with that ‘«s! 
and controlled eagerness which is the su © of 
aptitude and careful training. G. W. « | ! 
were using 12s, too, choked for the bes ‘& 
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harles is a splendid shot. He used 
ce and rarely missed. If he missed 
e barrel he almost always got the 
hir h the second. Doubles are his “mid- 
e.” The birds were plentiful, and 
sfter a successful day we were glad to retire 
peed id make up for the preceding hard 
thirty-six hours. 

next day was windy and cold and we 
gave up after a short trial. 

The following day we set forth with the 
three dogs. Each day we took a different 
direction. The country is rolling. There 
was plenty of bottom land, covered with 


shocked corn, and rolling pasture land of 
ridges and hills. We found most of the 
farms posted, but Charles was privileged. He 
is personally popular with his neighbors and 
he did not lessen his popularity by meeting 


them in the way that Frost has depicted as 
most effective. 

The quail were calling in the early morn- 
ing and we did well. In the afternoon we 
came to a long cornfield paralleling a hill- 
side. The dogs were put in the corn and 
G. W. and I took the hillside. Soon I saw 
Girl working in her spectacular way toward 
the brush along the fence. George and I 
moved slowly along the hillside and Gladys 
came working up as Girl froze on her point. 
It was thrilling to see the dainty little Gladys 
back the point. Altho probably too far away 
to scent the birds, she stood with one little 
forefoot raised until the covey burst forth. 
Some went up the hill, some along the fence 
and some out into the corn. Charles made his 
usual double. George and I got two more. 
After working along the fence and getting out 
the rest of the 
covey there we 
swung over the 
hill, where the 
three dogs began 
to work on the 
singles that were 
hiding in piles of 
tree tops and 
sawed cordwood. 
There we had 
snappy shooting 
is the dogs hunt- 
ed up the single 
birds. 
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Good retrievers 
ire most impor- 
it is almost 
impossible to 
find the kills 
without them, 
and they prevent 
unt essary 
and suf- 
as they 
lown and 
bring in 
les. No 
1 the real 
spirit 

e to shoot 
g vhich in 
nstances Top—Momoney’s Vanity 

e found Fair, alias Gladys, ta- 


if crip- ken three days before 
aig she whelped bred to 


f a be King o’ Kings. 
and put = Right—The Mansfield 
un. farm. 
ttempted Bottom—A. R. Eppstein 
ly a few and G. W. Mansfield 
ie with two dogs Gladys 
each and Ruby. 
It is 


s logical view that by shooting only 
each covey the propagation of the 
ot affected, while the hunting tends 
up and mix up the separate coveys 
its any condition of inbreeding. 
ext morning we left Girl at home. 
been hunting thru the season and 
had become sore. Her disappoint- 
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ment was pathetic. I could sympathize with 
her, as we had been doing about ten hours 
a day and my city-trained feet were tired. 
This day Ruby shone. About the middle of 
the day we came to a stretch of brush about a 
half mile in length along a dried water course. 
Here we found a covey that we worked down 
the dry run, back up again and then down 
again and picked off two or three singles 
pointed by the dogs in the adjacent weeds. 
Here no attempt was made to get more than 
a few birds out of the large covey. It was 
interesting to see the dogs work thru tangle 
and retrieve the fallen birds, which were not 
visible to the hunter. 

As it was our last day, Charles and G. W. 
wanted to buy turkeys for Thanksgiving, and 
we took a long hike to a distant farm. After 
purchasing two 15-pound gobblers and in- 
ducing, by means of the method immortal- 
ized by Frost, two neighbors who were go- 
ing towards our car to carry the gobblers 
to it, we started back across the fields. The 
dogs put up a covey on a hillside, out of 
which Charles made the longest shot I have 
seen made on quail. We followed the birds 
into a beautiful, deep ravine, and altho the 
dogs found them we could not shoot, as the 
ravine was a sheep pasture and the woolies 
were in every line of fire. So we climbed 
out and, as the day was waning, set off to- 
ward the setting sun and the next ravine. 

It was a delightful evening. The air was 
cool and still. The dusk was near and 
against the fading crimson and gray of the 
sky the trees across the ravine in the au- 
tumn haze were like delicate tracings in a 
colored etching. As we approached the slope 
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of the hill Ruby came to a beautiful point 
near the fence we were following. Charles 
asked me to come up and take the shot. As 
I approached him and George, Ruby moved 
forward, and step by step advanced under 
the wire to the right. We moved up, assum- 
ing that a single bird was moving off thru 
the grass. We stepped over the fence as 
Ruby advanced to the next fence that inter- 
sected the wire we had crossed. She slipped 
under this and we crossed it also. Delib- 
erately she moved down the slope about 20 
feet and came to point. When we came up 
a large covey burst from the hillside. 

It was unexpected and it seemed as if the 
ground underneath our feet had exploded. 
The visibility against the sky was excellent. 
Charles and G. W. made doubles straight 
ahead. I made a single straight ahead and 
another that circled to my right I knocked 
down by tke first fence we had crossed. 
This work of Ruby’s could not be surpassed. 
Her delicate organ of smell detected the 
birds fully 30 yards away. She stalked 
them step by step and located them with 
beautiful steadiness. It is just such hunting 
and such dogs that make quail hunting a 
sport de luxe. 

We went back to the car and put G. W. 
in the back seat with the two dogs, two live 
turkeys, three guns and our quail, and he 
said it was the end of a perfect day, but he 
had no room for his feet. 

That night Charles drove us back to 
Springfield—he knew the road and drives 
as well as he shoots. We dropped him off 
at his home there and made Chicago the 
next day. 
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Water-Proof Bags for Rough-Water Travel 


“VERY photographer whose work takes 
him out in small boats needs some sort 
of water-proof container for his camera, 
plate holders or other photographic equip- 
ment. Indeed, the professional photographer 
is by no means alone in this respect. Nearly 
every canoeist, motor boatman and vacation- 
ist carries a camera, and a camera that gets 
wet is a camera ruined. If it is n’t a camera 
there’s always sugar, flour and other things 
which must be protected from boats being 
upset, spray, rain and other causes of per- 
sonal property getting wet and thus being 
ruined. 
The writer does a great deal of knocking 
about with small motor boats, principally on 




















camping and _ photographing trips. Some 
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months ago I lost forty photographic nega- 
tives worth at least $200 to me, by being 
caught out at sea in a storm and lacking 
means of protecting the negatives from salt 
spray. Resolving to avoid such a loss again, 
I went to work in my home workshop to de- 
velop water-proof containers for my cameras, 
photographic equipment and other property 
that might be damaged by a boat upsetting, 
or getting wet from any other cause. 

Before I got what I wanted, all the tubs, 
sinks and basins around the place were put 
into use for experimental purposes. After a 
number of trials I discarded all water-proof 


John Edwin Hoag 











Riding a rough sea in a 16-foot boat. 


sides of the craft, and there is grave danger of an upset. ‘ ; 
other costly photographic equipment aboard at the time this picture was taken. 


Photo taken from bow of boat. 





It was 


however, because it was in the type of water-proof bags described in this article 


box ideas. I made water-tight boxes of wood, 
tin and copper, but could perfect none of 
these to remain water-tight under pressure. 
Moreover, I could not make such a box that 
was not heavy and bulky. 

I then began working to perfect a water- 
tight bag—something that would save a cam- 
era and a batch of plates, even in the event 
of my boat being upset. The desired results 
have been accomplished and a realization 
that countless others face a similar problem 
is the occasion for this article. 

From a well-known rubber manufacturing 
concern (Goodyear) I secured some scraps 
of rubberized baloon fabric, the only cost be- 
ing a trip to the factory. This material is 
very light and very strong—air-tight as well 
as water-tight. I made bags of this material, 
stitching them with many seams on a sewing 
machine. The necks of the bags should be 
made very long, to be rolled shut and double 
tied. Under-water experiments with the bal- 
loon cloth bags proved that the seams leaked, 
and there was also some slight leaking about 
the tied-up necks. I then closed the seams 
by caulking them with ordinary rubber ce- 








The average sportsman, camper or boatman seldom expects to get dumped out in the water, but it 


is the unexpected that sometimes happens. 
by water. It does not have to be an upset. 


Usually there is valuable equipment that is damaged 
Spray and rain will ruin photographic equipment, flour, 


sugar and many other things that can be fully protected in the type of water-proof bags described. 
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ment, such as is used for securing 


patches on punctured tires. 


bags. I made new bags with necks twi 


‘long as the portion of the bag to be 


Then I made an outer bag of 20-ounce 
vas—also sealing the seams with r 
cement. 

By putting the balloon cloth bags int 
canvas bags, neck first, and tying both 
with a double tie after rolling the necks 
got just the water-proof article sought 


my experiments I put an old book in the »: 


combination, weighted it with a rock 
soaked it in a tub of water for a week. 
moving the book, I found it as dry as i 
in the beginning. A second experimen 
conducted with the same bag combin 
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sinking the book in 25 feet of sea water 
Balboa Bay. After a week in that depth 
vater the book was removed, bone dry! 
he sketches (Fig. 1) show bag for ordi- 
y post card size camera such as innumer- 
sportsmen, campers and _ vacationists 
The sizes of the bags should be pro- 
ioned according to the equipment to be 
ected. Stitch with at least four seams 
a lock-stitch sewing machine and seal 
ms thoroly with liquid rubber cement. 
» balloon cloth and avoid a seam at the 
tom of the bag by cutting the material 
tble the length of the bag and folding 
er to be sewed. No. 1 (Fig. 1) shows the 
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position of the camera. Make the first tie 
as shown in No. 2, a second tie as in No. 3 
and, finally, the neck of the bag is rolled 
tight and tied as in No. 4. The kodak or 
other article is then placed in another bag 
(No. 1, Fig. 2) which is made the same as 
the first, but of 20-ounce canvas. No water- 
proofing is necessary except to calk the 
seams witn rubber cement and avoid a seam 
at the bottom, as explained in Fig. 1. The 
first bag, containing the article to be pro- 
tected (No. 4, Fig. 1) is placed in the sec- 
ond bag with the tied end toward the bottom 
of the second bag (No. 2, Fig. 2), after 
which the second is rolled at the top (No. 3, 
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Fig. 2) and tied. This combination will 
float if thrown overboard and will keep con- 
tents bone dry for a week. Increased pres- 
sure helps to make these bags water-tight. 

I have since made a number of these bags 
in various sizes for all my equipment that is 
subject to damage from water—for three dif- 
ferent cameras, a box of plate holders, for 
sugar, flour and other property. Now I can 
go to sea in rough weather and know my 
equipment is safe. I’ve spent about $10 for 
materials to make up the necessary bags, but 
when these bags protect photographic equip 
ment which alone cost over $800, it’s pretty 
cheap insurance. 
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E WISH to direct attention again to our second annuai 
Outdoor Life prize, which was announced in the July 
(1924) issue of this magazine. This prize will consist of two 
cold medals, exact duplicates of the one won last year by John 
M. Phillips, which will be given to the two men who, in the 
estimation of the committee of three who have been chosen to 
make the award, have done the most meritorious work in the 
realm of sportsmanship during the year ending December 31, 
1924. One of these medals will be awarded east, and the other 
west, of the Mississippi River. 
The following men have been named as the committee on 
awards for the year 1924: 


Aldo Leopold, secretary of the New Mexico Game and Fish 
Protective Association, who will act as chairman. (May be 
addressed in care of Outdoor Life.) 

Clark McAdams, care of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Paul G. Redington, Forest Service, Ferry Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

If you know of someone who has done a real good, who has 
accomplished something worth while in the field of game ad- 
ministration, conservation or propaga- 
tion, write to one of these members and 
direct his attention to the work, for al- 
tho your candidate may not win one of 
the prizes, he will feel encouraged to 
know that his work was good enough to 
receive notice, and it may also serve as 
a suggestion to some other sportsman 
in a state with a similar problem. 


Few qualifications are necessary for 
the candidate to be eligible. He must 
be a citizen of the United States, but 
no man shall be awarded the prize twice. 
Editors of sporting magazines are not 
eligible. Anyone whose activities as a 
sportsman have been criticized in Out- 
door Life, or who have followed what 
the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund (undoubtedly one of the leading 
game protective organizations in the 
world) does not consider true ethics in 
sportsmanship, is automatically disqualified. 

The field of operation is unlimited. It is impossible to give 
: complete list of the live subjects which are demanding atten- 
tion, but you will find at least fifteen subjects mentioned in 
the July number. It isn’t any trouble to see something to work 
m. There is not a state bu’ which has some problem that 
needs the work of a good man. Take, for example, the situa- 
tion now existing in the rice fields of California. 

In the rice-growing section of the Sacramento Valley the 
farmers complain that their crop of rice is destroyed, at least 
in part, by the migratory wild fowl passing thru on its fall 
flight. To combat this situation, aeroplane patrols have been 
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THE OUTDOOR LIFE MEDAL 
For 1923 won by John M. Phillips of Penn- 
sylvania, and two duplicates of which 
are offered for 1924 


organized and hired by the farmers at a cost of 50 cents per 
acre to drive the ducks out of the country. Machines with 
heavy propellers, made especially for the work, are used, and 
one writer in describing a flight which he made in one of 
these machines said that when he returned to earth at the end 
of a four-hour flight “the clumsy-looking propeller was a mass 
of gore.” This writer said that “before adjusting my life belt 
the pilot (a former ace in the British army) handed me a 
blood-spattered raincoat, which he bade me put on to protect 
my clothing when we went thru a flock of ducks.” These 
patrols are maintained day and night from about September 1 
to about December 10, and as the pilots are paid to keep the 
ducks out of the fields with their “duck slaughterers” (using 
their own words), it is a safe bet that they are not particular 
about the number of birds killed, which are helpless in the 
path of the aeroplane. 


Now, no one can criticize the farmers for wanting to protect 
their crops, neither can the sportsmen be blamed for getting 
“hot under the collar” when they see their ducks wantonly 
slaughtered. Here is a real problem—one that affects the food 
supply and the sport of the nation. Where is there a good man 

to handle it? And there are others 

equally as important thruout the East 
and West. 

Then there is the pollution problem. 
Do you know of someone who is con- 
tributing something on this, either in 
public education, technical knowledge 
or administrative work? Have you a 

‘ drainage scheme to combat in your ter- 
ritory? Has anyone contributed knowl- 
edge which would help to solve the 
problem of power developments in rela- 
tion to fish, or designed an efficient fish 
screen, or helped to pass a migratory 
fish law, or worked out new trout stock- 
ing methods? 

What is being done in your state in 
regard to predatory animal control, feed, 
the formation of game refuges, wilder- 
ness areas, and a dozen other similar 
problems, and who are the men backing 

these movements? We need some kind of co-operation with 

Mexico. Who can get such a treaty passed? The elk and 

Kaibab situations show little improvement. We need greater 

uniformity in our state laws, particularly regarding bag limits 
on migratory wild fowl, hunting, trapping and fishing licenses, 
and alien hunting and fishing. 

Last year the prize was purchased with a fund subscribed by 
patriotic sportsmen thruout the country. This year the medals 
will be the gift of Outdoor Life, which intends to make this an 
annual feature. Some idea of the beauty of the medals may be 
gained from the illustration of the one awarded last year to Mr. 
Phillips, as the 1924 prizes will be exact duplicates of it. 
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Passed Up or Passed Away? 


OWNSTREAM to the east of the Kansas 

fish hatchery on the Ninnescah River in 
South Central Kansas is Ganz Lake, fifteen 
acres in extent. For forty years it has had 
the reputation among duck hunters of being 
the best place to go hunting—a place where 
one could be more sure of returning with a 
bag than any other lodge (possibly excepting 
the Salt Marsh or Cheyenne Bottoms) in all 
Kansas, and Kansas has more than 80,000 
square miles. 

But something happened in 1923. Ducks 
passed it up. Ask the club members and 
they will tell you that the flight went some 
other way. 

Where the Cimarron River leaves Kansas 
the second and last time to enter Oklahoma, 
the stream broadens between bluffs and for 
fifteen miles it winds thru a salt plain. For 
years this place was famous for ducks and 
geese. The flight in 1922 was beyond esti- 
mate, 


J. B. Doze 


An interesting speculation on present 

migratory bird conditions, written by the 

state game and fish warden of Kansas, 

a veteran duck hunter and a man who 

has studied the migratory bird situation 
for years 


flight of ducks and geese on the salt plains 
of the Cimarron was disappointing. Hunt- 
ers who built blinds went away convinced 
that ducks passed up the salt plains in 1923. 

Atchison, in the northeastern corner of 
Kansas, has a number of 32nd degree duck 
hunters. They shoot on the Missouri River 
and its bottom strewn lakes. They had a 
fine shoot on blue wing teal. : 

But something happened to the flight of 
big ducks. Atchison hunters will tell you 
that the big ducks went some other way in 
the fall of 1923. 


But something happened in 1923. The A few, a very few, Kansas duck hunting 
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clubs report as good a shoot in 1923 as | 
A few clubs—to be exact but three—re; 
a better shoot in 1923 than 1922. 

Ask Kansas hunters what happened in 
fall of 1923 and they will shake their hea 
and venture the assertion that “the du 
must have gone south some other way.” 

While in New York attending the natio: 
meeting of the American Game Protecti 
Association I talked to game wardens or co 
missioners from Iowa, Oregon, Californ 
Minnesota, Ohio, Arkansas, Texas, Alabama 
South Carolina and practically all the Nort! 
Atlantic Coast states and a few men from the 
Canadian border. That meeting was late i 
December. 

“Either the ducks have not gone sout! 
yet or they passed up our state this year,” | 
was told by the majority of these men. 

And I made it a chore to interview them 
about the 1923 fall flight of ducks. 

California and Oregon game men were 1! 
certain, but it was their opinion that there 
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fully as many ducks last fall as usual. 
was not the report from the rest of the 
I interviewed. 

ie, the fall of 1923 was “open” and it 
was not until Christmas week that a storm 
su’ ciently cold to drive ducks south to the 
gui! swept the Mississippi Valley, but there 
was no flight worthy of the name of flight 
before the holiday storm. Other than an 
early flight of blue wing teal and a two-day 
flight of scaups and the smaller of the “big” 
ducks the Middle States had no flights. 

[hese facts, these conditions, tend to va- 
porize the argument coming from _ local 
sources, that “ducks went some other way 
last fall.” 

They did not. 

They flew the same old courses, hunted 
the same water-holes and swamps. 

But they were not as numerous as usual 
because they were not in North America. 

Something happened between the autumn 
of 1922 and the autumn of 1923 to fully one- 
fourth of the duck population of North 
America. 

Hunters got some of them, true, but of the 
ducks’ numerous enemies man is not the 
worst. Not now. “Then what is?” you ask. 

If I knew, or any other man knew, hunt- 
ers and game propagationists would knight 
us, shower the riches of the world upon our 
shoulders. 

But I can speculate, and so here goes: 

We have shot down the females until the 
males outnumber them three, four, yes, per- 
haps six or eight to one. I took the trouble 
last November to check up on this and found 
in a flock of 76 mallards on a lake in the 
Cheyenne Bottoms, 73 drakes and 3 hens. In 
a flock of 7 canvasbacks I counted 5 drakes. 
| saw a number of male redheads last fall, 
but not one female. Three-fourths of our 
pintail are drakes. There is not this dis- 
parity among the teal, however. 

Conditions may be different in other parts 
of the United States, but this sad state of 
affairs exists in the plains country. We have 
the proof in logs of gun clubs and in photo- 
graphs, as well as reports from hunters and 
wardens. 

Now comes another factor, and a big one, 
loo 

We have drained an area in the United 
“tates larger than the state of Kansas. True, 
not all this huge area, more than 90,000 
square miles drained, had a water surface, 
but all was either water surface or swamp 
and marsh, the natural homes for ducks. We 
have robbed the ducks of their homes, driven 
hem north step by step, and it is my opinion 
that we have driven some of them so far 
worth that unfavorable weather conditions 
act adversely on hatches. Not all go into the 
far north to incubate their eggs. Abolish- 
vent of shooting in February, March and 

has tended to lure many into remain- 
the more thickly settled country to 
ind bring off their young. Drainage 
‘used not only concentration of ducks, 
vermin. Our swamps, marshes and 
lakes reek with enemies of ducks, 

their daily toll. 
are shooting our ducks down too 
jusly below the minimum for “seed” 
3 the shooting is not being done in 
rmediate sections of their migrations. 
one, or the major portion, in their 
g grounds early in the season, or in 
inter resorts along the South Atlantic 
lf Coastal regions. We of the inter- 
sections have a season equally as 
it our shooting is from three days to 
the most. Our flights last no longer 
it. We know that the coastal hunt- 
ers getting far more ducks than we are. 
blanket or uniform system of apply- 
n seasons to zones, arbitrarily created, 
tention. The blanket system of laws 
r one, vicious at times. It is evident 
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that the Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Mis- 
souri or Oklahoma duck hunter does not 
have a fair deal as compared to what the 
Louisiana and Texas coast hunter gets, altho 
both have the same length open season. 
There probably are more ducks killed about 
Lake Arthur and Aransas Pass, Texas, in 
one season than in a season in the entire 
states of Kansas or Missouri. It could be 
done, at least under present arrangements 
of open seasons. 

But all these surmises will not bring back 
the disappearing ducks nor restore the loss 
in the duck populations during 1923. 

What will? 

Some say the creation of game refuges. 
That will help materially and at present 
seems one hopeful remedy that offers. 

But remember, we were told that the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty and the enforcement 
thereof would bring back the ducks. The 
treaty and the Congressional act following 
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in effect have cut down our shooting season 
only. The principal argument used in be- 
half of it was an appeal to sentiment and 
has had practically nothing to do with re- 
sults, for the premise of the argument was 
based upon relative time-binding. 

If the game refuge panacea does not bring 
back the ducks, and I am for the Game 
Refuge Bill even tho the hunters will realize 
in refuges but 45 per cent on their invest- 
ment, then we must revolutionize our zone 
season system and fix smaller bag limits. 

And from this it would appear to me that 
we American duck hunters are not many 
“solutions” away from prohibition, year- 
round closed seasons for a few years at least. 

When we cut down our shooting seasons 
to a certain point we will wreck our game 
departments and break the hearts of our 
nimrods. 

I trust that when that day comes I shall 
have mastered Mah Jong. 
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‘GATORS 


No. 1 serves to show the variety in sizes of ’gators taken here—the bottom one being 9 {ex 


4 inches long. 


No. 2 is a view of an alligator’s instrument for taking food, and incidently might serve 
convince one that the brute really could bite if he felt disposed to. However, his most truste 
weapon is on the other end of his body in the form of a powerful club-like tail. In the right hand 
edge of this picture is a head that has been kissed by the affectionate little bullet from a .250-3000 
Savage rifle. 

No. 3 is one of friend Henry’s products that has been stripped of most of its luxuries 
equipped with most of the things that a week-end outer needs. (Photos and captions by O. B 
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A Day with the Alaskan Rainbows 


RAINY day in camp, on the Alaskan 

Peninsula. The stage all set for an- 
other close-up of the big browns. M. L. 
Carr, his brother Luke, both from Okmulgee, 
Okla. Pete Larsen of Unga, Alaska, and 
the author, all primed, cocked, ready for the 
excitement and “raring to go.” 

We came ashore from the boat and estab- 
lished camp, but during the late afternoon 
and night an easterly gale broke over the 
peninsula, and in the morning the wind con- 
tinued to blow in such a direction that it 
would be unwise to approach the game coun- 
try, so we remained in and about camp until 
the weather settled. 

Breakfast over, the guns cleaned and camp 
chores completed, the Carr boys and Pete 
gone for a walk up the beach, I will take 
avantage of the opportunity to tell the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life about some real rainbow 
trout fishing that we enjoyed at 


Dr. W. H. Chase 


it has ever been my pleasure to behold, and 
I have seen a great many that would crowd 
the record for size. Many times this old- 
timer broke and jumped clear of the water; 
then he would strike out for the opposite 
side of the river at a speed that was unbe- 
lievable, and then suddenly change his 
course up against the swift current, with just 
the top of his nose showing, breaking clear 
every few feet and jumping two or three feet 
above the water, taxing the light tackle with 
which Mr. Carr was fishing to its capacity. 
After a few moments of sulking at the bot- 
tom of the stream he would again take up the 
fight with a renewed effort to escape, and it 
was more than twenty minutes before this 
beauty showed the least sign of slowing up 
in his repeated efforts. Even then, when Mr. 


the camp with fresh fish the fall previous | 
attached this to a piece of large halibut !ine 
that I always carry in my hunting clothes 
pocket to meet emergencies. 

Just above where I was standing watching 
the Carr boys, who were on the opposite side 
of the river, there was a sharp turn and a 
large rock projected out over a deep but 
swift part of the river. I got settled on - 
rock and made a cast by hand, as I had ; 
rod, and before this crude tackle had drifi ed 
20 feet I had a 25-inch steelhead hooked 
The tackle being so strong and he so firml 
hooked it was a most unfair and ae 
fight. But he was surely game, fighting 
every inch of the way and even after I had 
climbed up and away from the river quite 
a distance before removing him from the 
spoon, he very nearly escaped back to the 
river. 

Again and again I climbed 





Kodiak Island while awaiting the 
arrival of our boat from Cordova. 

We were advised by the local 
residents of Kodiak that there 
was a good trout stream about 
four miles west of the village of 
Kodiak, so the Carr boys over- 
hauled their fishing tackle and 
we started overland in the direc- 
tion of the stream that had been 
described to us, and after about 
two hours’ travel over a fairly 
good trail we arrived at the river, 
which proved to be the most ideal 
stream conceivable, free from 
brush, plenty of swift riffles, 
with now and then a deep hole 
and about 200 feet wide on an 














average, but not so deep but we 
were able to wade it at places 
without getting in over the tops 
of our high rubber hunting boots. 
The Carr boys’ tackle consisted of rod, reel 
and small spoon hooks. They began fishing as 
soon as we reached the river near its mouth 
at the beach, wading out to midstream and 
permitting the spoons to drift down with the 
current. The first few casts were rewarded 
by catching steelheads and Dolly Vardens of 
unusual size, but as we had been told there 
were rainbow trout in the triver, we pro- 
ceeded on up the stream for a couple of 
miles and arrived at Box Canyon. Here the 
river was quite swift and as much as 10 feet 
deep in places. Here the real sport began. 
At the very first cast Mose Carr made he 
got hooked up with the largest rainbow trout 

















Dr. Chase showing M. L. Carr’s catch of rain- 


bow trout, Kodiak Island, spring of 1928 


Luke (left) and Mose (right) Carr, showing some big rainbows caught 
at Kodiak Island, 1923. Photo taken at 11 o’clock at night by Dr. Chase 


Carr would attempt to reel in the fight would 
begin all over again. Many a time he was 
brought to within 20 feet of the shore, only 
to reverse so suddenly that it seemed the 
tackle must surely break. But Mr. Carr’s 
knowledge of how to meet these emergencies 
showed that he was a past master in the art 
and the old-timer was unable to obtain the 
necessary slack to permit of his throwing 
the spoon. 

More than three-quarters of an hour had 
elapsed before the beauty was brought to 
shallow water where it was possible to land 
him, still fighting, but sadly and unfairly 
handicapped. 

The tape showed 32 inches—lower jaw to 
end of tail—some rainbow. 

From his actions, I am satisfied that dur- 
ing the next two hours Mose Carr enjoyed 
the greatest fishing of his experience. Dur- 
ing that time he landed several extremely 
large steelheads and four more rainbows, the 
smallest being more than 24 inches and the 
largest 28 inches. Not as much as five min- 
utes passed in those two hours but that he had 
a fighter on the spoon. 

Meanwhile, Luke Carr was having his ex- 
periences with a number of big ones, one 
of which, a big steelhead, requiring about a 
half hour to land, he getting so excited on 
one occasion that he deliberately plunged 
right into deep water, filling his boots, in an 
effort to grab one that he was afraid would 
escape. 

Personally, I never cared much about fish- 
ing, but as the sport progressed I became 
enthused and finally began searching my 


“pockets for an old salmon spoon that I had 


used for trawling for silver salmon to supply 


down to my perch above the 
rapids and was rewarded in a 
remarkably short time. For once 
I enjoyed fishing. Never again 
do I expect to enjoy another such 
afternoon’s fishing—the weather, 
stream and all conditions being 
so favorable —as well as enjoy 
ing the experiences and enthusi 
astic maneuvers of the Carr boys 

When at last we considered the 
time of day it was past 9 o’clock, 
but the sun was still shining on 
the surrounding peaks, and after 
the 4-mile ride to Kodiak in a 
power dory, it was still light 
enough to take some of the ac 
companying photos on the porch 
in front of the hotel. 

It is doubtful if there is any 
place in the world that provides 
a greater variety of fish than the 
Alaskan streams, and to one who enjoys this 
sport a year along the Alaskan Coast would 
mean little short of Paradise. 











The Lure of the North 


Have you ever roamed in the Yukon, 
Where the brilliant “northern lights” 
Swing and sway in the arctic sky 
And brighten the long, lone nights? 
Where the pink and gold of the sunsets 
Tint the peaks with the snow-clad heights, 
Where the mountains freeze in a purple hax 
On the clear, cold arctic nights? 


Have you ever heard the lone wolf 
Bay the cold and brilliant moon; 
Seen the bursting flood of the rivers 
When the ice goes out in June? 
Seen the mountain sheep asleep on the peaks, 
And the moose in his swampy home ; 
Heard the caribou call on the barrens 
Where the grizzly loves to roam? 


Then you know the lure of the Yukon, 
With its mystic northern lights, 

Its long, long days in summer and 
In winter the long, long nights; 

The magic lure of the Yukon, 
With its mysteries untold, 

Whose mountains are filled with glacier 
Whose creeks are filled with gold. 


R. A. Grirrr 
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Let’s Get in Step with Canada 


THE Migratory Bird Convention Act between the United 

States and Canada has, after being in force eight years, 
convinced everyone that it is a real necessity. Even those 
sportsmen who will not admit that ducks have increased under 
its regime (and they are few) will at least agree that without 
it duck hunting would not now be what it is. 


This treaty is to remain in force fifteen years from date of 
passage, or until December 7, 1931. At that time it may be 
terminated by either government, provided that one year’s no- 
tice to that effect has been given. Every sportsman wants to 
see the treaty continue after 1931. He also wants to see that 
the migratory wild fowl receive the maximum protection which 
it affords during the remaining seven years and that the sports- 
men of both nations are satisfied to see it continue effective 
indefinitely. (After 1931 either nation may void the treaty by 
giving one year’s notice to the other.) 

Now, if the sport..aen of both nations are to be satisfied to 
see this act continue, all must receive the same benefits under 
its rule. It is not psychologically possible to keep the sports- 
men of one state satisfied if they think the sportsmen in an- 
other state are getting the long end of the deal. The same 
applies to the sportsmen of the nations concerned. In other 
words, if the sportsmen of one state or nation are limited to, 
say, 200 ducks per season, while the hunters over the line are 
allowed 2,500, someone is going to kick over the traces the first 
chance he gets. Yet that is exactly the way things stand today 
—between the United States and Canada as well as between 
our own states. 


Canada has shown good faith by a consistent and uniform 
cut in bag limits. While Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan limit their sportsmen to a bag of 200 ducks per 
season and British Columbia to 150, the United States goes on 
with state limits ranging all the way from 135 to 2,700. 


These ducks belong to the sportsmen of one state or province 
as much as to another. Canada hatches the majority of these 
birds and feeds them during the summer, the Southern United 
States gives them feed and shelter during the winter months 
and the states lying between feed them both going and coming. 
Is the sportman in Minnesota, who is restricted to a season 
limit of 135 ducks, going to be satisfied to see the hunters in 
South Dakota and Iowa allowed a season bag of 2,700? If he 
isn’t he may pay a non-resident fee of $10 in Iowa or $15 in 
South Dakota, motor over the line and kill all the ducks al- 
lowed in either of these states, provided that he doesn’t take 
more than 50 of his kill home to Minnesota during the season. 
Just what he is supposed to do with the others is not clear. 

A few hunters and others argue that since ducks are appar- 
ently increasing under the Migratory Bird Convention Act 
there is no necessity of reducing bag limits. There is a need 
for more than one reason. In the first place, if this act is to 
continue indefinitely we must be very sure that Canada is 
satisfied, and we cannot hope for this unless we do our part 
by meeting her bag limits, at least in a measure. In the second 
place, every year there are thousands of boys arriving at the 
hunting age, and for every one of these there should be an 
increase of several hundred ducks to meet his gun that year 
and every year thereafter. Third, it is an infringement on the 
principle of the equality of rights to permit the sportsmen of 
one state to kill several hundred or thousand ducks during a 
season, while the sportsmen over the line in another state are 
imited to a moderate bag. Wg need more uniform laws and 
that condition can be reached only by a reduction in bag limits, 
since there are not enough ducks to permit the increasing of 
ll state bags to 25 ducks per d y, the number now allowed 
inder federal regulation. Fourth, and by no means last nor 
east, we believe that a bag limit of 25 ducks per day is a 
rasteful extravagance, and more especially so since many of 
he states allowing that number to be killed are those where 

ie ducks are most plentiful at times, such as some of the 
\tlantic Coast states, most of the South and California, where 

big bag limit is easily filled. 

It is doubtful if any other subject is represented with such 
: conglomeration of ideas as is that of game legislation. Some 
tates are enthusiastic in their support of rest days for the 

ucks, believing that this not only gives them a chance to feed 
ut also that it reduces the season bag limit. Such rest days 
re more often a joke, as one can readily see by studying the 


game laws of the states with a map before him. As an exam- 
ple of this we might cite Maryland and North Carolina. On 
the Magothy River in Maryland hunting may be done on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday; on the Severn River one may 
hunt Monday, Wednesday and Saturday; on the South River 
the open days are Monday, Wednesday and Friday; on the 
West River Thursday and Saturday are open. Now, these riv- 
ers are all within an hour’s drive of Annapolis, on paved and 
hard-surfaced roads. What is to prevent a man hunting on 
the Magothy on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, on the Sev- 
ern on Monday and Wednesday and on the South on Friday? 
In other words, what is to prevent a man hunting six days per 
week if he wishes? 

The same thing can be said of North Carolina, where the 
game laws are especially obscure. Practically every county in 
this state has its own regulations and rest days, and about the 
only thing to prevent a man hunting in open counties on alter- 
nate days is that in some instances he is required to own $500 
worth of property—a simple matter to arrange. And we could 
mention other states with laws just as inconsistent. We do 
not mean by the foregoing that we are opposed to rest days, 
but we do think that owing to the fact that ducks do not carry 
a calendar the rest-day system as now practiced is about as 
deceptive as could be conceived. Why not have a trace of uni- 
formity in the matter? If it is good for the ducks to rest on a 
certain day in one state it should be in others. Which brings 
us again to the subject of bag limits. 

While we do not believe that the lowering of season bag 
limits would be as effective as cutting the daily allowance, be- 
cause of the impossibility of ascertaining the exact number of 
birds which a hunter kills in a season, we do believe that such 
action should be taken in addition to reducing the daily bag 
for appearance’s sake, for there is no doubt but that it would 
stop some of the killing as well as show a spirit of co-operation 
with Canada. Cutting bag limits will not save the ducks in- 
definitely. We need game refuges—places where the wild fowl 
can rest and feed. We need the passage of the Game Refuge 
Bill as a means of providing these refuges. But since it is im- 
possible to restore immediately some of the natural breeding 
and feeding grounds which have been commercialized, we 
should conserve what game remains by cutting bag limits, and 
at the same time provide refuges as rapidly as possible. Every- 
one likes to sce the open seasons left as long as consistent 
without endangering the supply of game, for every man needs 
this incentive to get him out into the open as often and as long 
as he can get away. For that reason it would be far better to 
reduce the bag limit before it becomes necessary to shorten the 
season. Canada and some of our states have seen the need 


of this. 


As has been noted, the situation which exists today is that 
the states which lie in the great duck-feeding areas, and where 
big bag limits are easily filled, are the ones where big bag 
limits are the rule, while in the states where big bag limits 
could not possibly be filled even tho allowed, the sportsmen are 
trying to conserve the remaining ducks by cutting their daily 
kill. 

Some day Canadian sportsmen will grow tired of raising 
ducks for the hunters living in the favored sections of the 
United States to slaughter, and will make a change. One of 
our readers writes: “I got the limit (of ducks) every day I 
shot last year, which was four.” Think of the number which 
must have been killed by sportsmen who hunted more days. 
Another correspondent writes: “Personally I know one man 
who had killed over 200 ducks in the 105 days the season lasted. 
Altho he had several new feather beds he admitted that he and 
his neighbors were well nigh ‘burnt out’ on ducks. Another 
sportsman had no such difficulty, for his wife operated an eat- 
ing house which furnished an excellent outlet for the 400 or 
more ducks which fell to his gun one season.” One of the 
prominent shotgun manufacturers recently advertised in many 
of the sporting magazines the fact that a California hunter had 
killed the daily bag limit of 25 ducks in forty-five minutes with 
a 20-gauge gun of their make. 

Some day the Canadian sportsmen will grow tired of this 
one-sided conservation and will make a change. And when 
they do it will mean that our chance to get in step with the 
pace they have set is forever lost, for no amount of effort could 
ever get them to make another trial at co-operation. 
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The Fruits of the Indian Bureau 


Harry A. McGuire 
(Associate Editor of Outdoor Life) 


“By their fruits you shall know them.” 


So with the Indian Bureau. We are not fighting it because 
bureaucracies are wrong in principle—tho they are. We are not 
fighting it because of a filthy trail of corruption and frand—tho it 
has just that. We are not fighting it because it squanders $13,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 of the people’s money every year—tho it does. 
We are fighting it because a trial of 100 years has proved it to be 
fruitless. 

Or, if you will, allow the Indian Bureau to muster its “fruits,” 
and display them. You will witness the inspiring sight of 340,000 
Indians, practically all bound on their reservations like prisoners— 
ignorant, slothful, dirty, impoverished, without any incentive to 
raise themselves from degradation, and without hope that their 
white “benefactors” will do it for them. You will witness a crushed 
race. You will witness a race, 100 years ago hardy, proud, and 
promising, now decimated by disease and famine, as lacking in 
pride as any able-bodied beggar, and promising naught but to end 
its slavery by vanishing from the earth. 

These are the fruits of the Indian Bureau—existing not alone 
in abstract phrases, but as well in actual existence. The facts are 
plain even to the most casual observer. You would need only a 
glance at the Outdoor Life file of letters from Indians, the letters 
of which a ten-year-old child 


to whom we can point with pride, or one from whom we would 
rather turn our proud faces, there is no debate. Even the agent 
responsible for this condition, the bureau, makes no attemp! to 
camouflage his degradation. Instead, its every word and action 
attempts to escape the logic of this evidence, and to foist upon the 
public of the United States this idiotic paradox, which stated bluntly 
would declare, “Since under our jurisdiction and training the Indias 
has become incompetent to think or act for himself, he must remain 
under our jurisdiction in order that we may continue his enlighten 
ment.” Judge for yourself whether that attitude be a paradox 
containing a half-truth, or a contradiction containing no truth. 
But before you judge, remember that the Hon. Hubert Work, « 
Colorado physician who was first made Postmaster General, and 
then, since the duties of the two positions are so similar, was turned 
into a Secretary of the Interior, with control over Indian affain, 
fails to sense anything contradictory in that attitude. So logical 
does it seem to him that when asked for a reply to the critics of 
the bureau, he referred me to an article appearing under his name 
in the May 31, 1924, issue of The Saturday Evening Post, entitled 
“Our American Indians.” The first three sub-headings of this ar 
ticle describing the Indians are: “Prey for the Unscupulous 
Crippled by Ignorance. Fat Pickings for Lawyers.” And then 
he returns to bureau logic 
“Nevertheless the Indian is no 





would scarcely be proud, and 
many of these written by the 


longer a vanishing race, but a 


better educated Indians on be- 
half of Indians who could not 
write at all, to convince you 
that the Indian of today is a 
marvel of ignorance, a prize in 
the domain of neglected educa- 
tion. One look at almost any 
reservation, sleepy and unpro- 
gressive, its inhabitants en- 
gaged in the most simple and 
torpid occupations, would tell 
you that the way of the Indian 
today is an indolent, slothful 
one. Even the man who has 
seen only a picture of reserva- 
tion Indians can perceive that 
they are dirty and unkempt, 
without pride in their appear- 
ance or their actions. And the 
story of their poverty, notwith- 
standing their billion dollars’ 
worth of property which the 
Government holds, is only too 
plainly told by the list of bi- 
monthly rations which is the 


“Their advancement (the Indians’) has been greatly re- 
tarded by the system under which they live. Fifteen years of 
annuity drawing has made of a people that was struggling to 
the surface by personal effort a set of paupers in chancery. 
They would be better off, so far as the future is concerned, if 
they stood as blanketed Indians on the virgin prairie. 

“Give the Indians the money they have coming. Give it to 
them as soon as possible. Do away with the leading strings 
and check rein by which the Indian is now so handicapped, 
and he will immediately feel the necessity for demonstrating 
his capacity to manage his own estate. By this means only can 
the Indian be saved from chronic indigence and ultimate and 
absolute paupery. I am sufficiently well acquainted with In- 
dian nature to venture the prophecy that a large majority of 
those under fifty years of age will develop the capacity to hustle 
for themselves exactly in proportion that their needs press 
them. Take away his annuity by letting him handle the prin- 
cipal, and the Indian will be given a start on the road to com- 
plete civilization and independence that will land him at the 
desired goal in nine cases out of ten.”—Major James Mc- 
Laughlin, in “My Friend the Indian,” published in 1910. 


returning people, coming into 
the new life of America to share 
its responsibilities and honors.” 
Do you see any contradiction 
there? 

The bureau’s 100 years of sel 
fish aggrandizement, monstrous 
blunders, inefficiency, and in 
human treatment of its wards 
might be forgotten, were it will. 
ing that the Indian be finally 
released from its obnoxious 
rule, and allowed to command 
his own destiny—the right of 
every human being. But ten 
acity is the mark of despotism. 
The bureau will not willingly 
relinquish so profitable a par 
suit as the handling of the In 
dians’ trust funds and _ their 
billion dollars’ worth of prop 
erty, nor will it ever willingly 
turn into the uncertain paths 
of unemploymemnt the growing 
thousands of superintendents 





sole means by which thousands 





supervisors and supernumer 





of Indians are kept living, to 
wit: 1% lbs. of bacon, 1 Ib. 
of sugar, 1% lbs. of beans, %4 lb. of baking powder, 10 lbs. of 
beef, 10 lbs. of flour, % Ib. of salt, 44 lb. of coffee, 1% lbs. of rice 
and % lb. of soap. 

There is your Indian of today. The Indian Bureau’s system has 
despoiled him of his lands, reduced him to impotent mendicancy, 
broken his pride, both individual and racial, and enslaved him 
beneath its bureaucratic despotism—and now the bureau points 
to this very condition of the Indian as a reason why the bureau 
cannot relinquish its grip on him. Dear, kind bureau, which has 
for 100 years so fulfilled its original intention of “civilizing and 
educating the Indian so that he may quickly enter American life,” 
that today he is declared to be “incompetent” to manage his finan- 
cial, household or moral affairs. You could not say the same of the 
most benighted savage in the wilds of Australia without insulting 
him. 

And remember, if we are to judge the bureau as we judge any 
other human agency, by the fruits of its endeavor, the bureau must 
stand or fall by its product, the reservation Indian. If he is a 
result to be proud of, it is the Indian Bureau which may rightfully 
assume that pride. And if he is a result to be ashamed of, not all 
the specious reasoning of 
all the 5,482 bureau slave- 





aries. 

The only hope for the In 
dian lies in Congress’ taking the matter into its own hands, and set 
ting a limit—say twenty years—at the end of which period the bureav 
shall cease to exist, the Indian shall be freed from bondage and 
given the opportunity of rebuilding himself and making his own way 
in the world. The sole chance of the Indian lies in his being “on his 
own,” and there is not the smallest reason why he, like any other 
human being, should not be given that chance. What would you 
think of a father who doomedghis son to obligatory, protected pa» 
perism? Yet every son is given legal safeguard against such 8 
revolting possibility, once he reaches his majority—while your 
Indian, be he stirred with ambition like fire, or with the genius (5st 
has molded nations, must lie supine and undeveloped under the 
stifling paternalism of the bureau. 

But in logic it must be admitted that if the Indian of t day 
were turned loose to fight his own battles in our complex civ: = 
tion, he would become in most cases little more than—to bor ¥ 
Secretary Work’s phrase—“prey for the unscrupulous.” For ‘hie 
we can thank the Indians’ 100 years of bureau wardship. ©: ® 
probable, therefore, judging from the bureau’s past, that insi: of 
twenty years it will complete a “bouleversement,” thoroly re °r® 

















drivers can escape that 
shame. 

As to which the pres- 
ent Indian be, a creature 








its system, and pro. uce 
a generation of In: ‘sn 
that will be educatec. *®- 
bitious and _ well-a:..ed 
for the hard tussi: o 


American life? 
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To this dilemma we reply: First, that the bureau’s 100 years 
sin and failure constitute no argument for the perpetual continu- 
e of this sin and failure. The iniquities of the bureau have 
»rvived reform after reform, and they thrive still. They will die 
only when the bureau dies. Therefore kill the bureau! But in 
twenty years before its disintegration let the public conscience 
so awakened, and officialdom so impressed with the terrible 
ousness of these its last Indian duties, that what 100 years of 
,radic effort have failed to do, twenty years of intense concentra- 

n shall see accomplished. 
Secondly, let the chief idea behind the last twenty years of 
ireau control be the education of all Indian children in schools 
where they are mixed with whites. At present what little education 
get is received in pitifully inadequate day-schools located 

uund the reservations, 


person the best that is in him—by detaching a youth from the life 
of the world around him. If the Indian is to be educated to become 
an American in the modern sense, he must be educated with Ameri- 
cans. The lessons and observations of the youthful period are the 
most permanent. Let the Indian boys and girls of the next twenty 
years receive their education in white schools, and you will discover 
the new generation of Indians to be well on the road to Americani- 
zation. Their customs, sports, ideals and thinking processes will 
have been unconsciously molded in the form assumed so naturally 
by those of their white comrades. Then it will be time to say to 
the Indian, “You have been trained for the exhilarating battle of 
American life. Here is the small sum that is your share of the 
diminished heritage of your forefathers. You are entirely free 
Go forth at last, the captain of your own destiny.” 

You can plainly see 





in the few  segre 
gated and poorly-attended / 
varding schools. And the 
fficials of some of these 
atter schools are so zeal- 
in their efforts to 
nake a good showing in 
their reports to head- 
juarters that they barter 
clothes and money for 
the consent of Indian 
parents to the abduction 
of their children to these 
schools, where they re- 
eive a lackadaisical 
schooling in exchange 
for their loss of the best 
and greatest formative 
influence on the growing 
child—the home _influ- 
ence, 

There is neither logic 
nor results in this policy. 
Education implies more 
than the “three Rs,” par- 
ticularly as applied to a 
race that thru no fault of 
ts own is backward in 
comprehending twentieth 
century civilization. The 
education of the Indian 
demands that he experi- 
ence the many ramifica- 
tions of American life. 
Rut what does he learn 
f Americans or their 
iode of living when he 
s segregated in an iso- 
lated Indian school dur- 

his most impression- 
able years, and from the 
ace of perhaps fifteen is 
relegated to a life of 
sket-making or potato- 
ging, imprisoned on a 
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the two main tenets of 
Outdoor Life’s proposed 
Indian policy, namely: 
Abolition of the bureau 
within a twenty-year pe- 
riod, and thoro education 
of all Indian children in 
schools where they will 
be mixed with whites. 
And the hardest part 
of a fight for the Indian 
is the fight one must of 
necessity wage against 
the Indian Bureau. It is 
intrenched with thou- 
sands of pay-drawing of 
ficials, with a “vener 
able” age of 100 years, 
and with a_ hard-boiled 
system of gag-rule that 
the bureau dresses in the 
most fetching of sheep’s 
clothing for propaganda 
purposes. In addition, 
Congress, which is the 
court of final appeal in 
all Indian affairs, has 
been in the past little 
more than a tool of the 
bureau. It has neither 
the time nor the inclina- 
tion—we can hope against 
hope, however, that it has 
the ability—to dig deeper 
than into the surface of 
the Indian problem. If 
ten men in Congress knew 
one-tenth as much about 
the Indian, his history 
and his bureau, as the 
Hon. Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania knows, such 
editorials as these would 
not be necessary. And 
this is how he character- 











sluggish and _ regressive 
sservation the while THE LOGIC OF THE MASTER 
some representative of ag aie ; 


ian Bureaucracy is 
d in absulute control of the Indian’s person, home affairs, ma- 
resources, and even of his religion? Is there a nation on the 
»f the earth that would be civilized and educated if bent and 
ed under such inexorable circumstances? 
1 theory the Indian Bureau endeavors to amalgamate the Indian 
the rest of heterogeneous America. It boasts that its plan of 
dure is to “civilize and educate” the Indian. That is what it 
d do; and if that is what it did, 100 years of bureau guardian- 
would not have produced the “incompetent” Indian of today. 
‘hat is not what it does, because you cannot civilize a race by 
sing it within the barriers of semi-barbarism and imposing 
it the despotic rule, the complete barbarism of the peniten- 
To civilize a race you must at least give it a glimpse of civili- 
i—and not the civilization the Indian is confronted with, com- 
| of such hateful parts as rations, coercion, debarment from 
yurts of the land, unproductive reservations, hovels for living 
ers, together with lack of freedom in person, property and re- 
“If this be civilization,” says the Indian, “O God, make me 
more a savage!” 
od you cannot educate—which literally means to draw out of a 


izes the bureau: 

“The Indian Bureau 
system is a wastrel, prof- 
ligate beyond description. It wastes every year millions of dollars 
collected from the possessions of the Indians themselves. It wastes 
still other millions which would accrue from this untaxed Indian 
wealth once it was Americanized. It wastes the self-respect of a 
race and the possibilities of a proud people. It wastes material re- 
sources by inefficiency and spiritual resources by dependency and 
pauperism. It wastes the confidence of the Indians by setting up 
decoys that lead them to their doom. It wastes their labor by 
setting them at futile tasks which have no value in American civili- 
zation. It wastes their youth in segregated schools which perpetuate 
tribalism. It wastes their maturity by keeping them in wig-wam 
and tepee and making them aliens in the land of their fathers. It 
wastes manhood, character and citizenship, and conserves only idle- 
ness and ignorance and vice.” 

That is your Indian Bureau, which is at this very moment dili 
gently engaged in its unselfish and unprofitable 100-year-old task 
of “civilizing and educating” the Indian—fitting him in nobility 
for the noble niche it has so carefully carved for him in our Ameri- 
can civilization. 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


ONE summer some seasons ago, while fish- 

ing a rock-ribbed trout stream, I dis- 
covered a pool of peculiar formation, if pool 
it can be called. For half a mile or so the 
river was floored with smooth rock, like a 
pavement, with fewer inequalities and rough 
spots than some pavements possess. At one 
place, where the water was a foot deep, a 
rift or crevice 50 feet long and anywhere 
from 18 inches to 2 feet deep opened in the 
floor. Simply it was a wide crack running 
with the current. Naturally there were no 
fish in the water above the smooth rock floor, 
there was no place for them to hide. Often 
I had noticed the crevice when making my 
way to rough water above, but as it was in 
the very center of the “pavement,” open and 
clean, I never thought of casting a specula- 
tive fly even. One day, more to “get my 
hand in” than with any thought of fish, I 
sent my Royal Coachman above 


O. W. Smith 


A series of papers having to do with a 
subject of increasing interest to every 
trout fisherman 


CuapteR XVI—(Part 2)—Ranpom ObsseEr- 
VATIONS ON Dry-FLy FisHiInG 


again in these papers, overfish; actually there 
is more danger of that dry-flying than when 
fishing wet. In such a spot as I have in 
mind trout will often rise “short,” just why 
I do not know, perhaps because not in the 
habit of feeding regularly. 

This reminds me of another “pool” on the 
same stream and very similar. Tho a mile 
or so farther toward the source, the bed is 
of the same rock, just as level and smooth, 


the water rushing along 6 or 8 inches deep. 
with unbroken surface for the most part. No 
fishing there, of course. One day, walking 
up, I noticed darker tinted water over unde: 
the trees on the north bank. Naturally dark 
water suggested depth, and I sent my fly 
out to investigate before walking over. I: 
struck well above the dark spot and quietly 
floated and whirled, wings up-reached, down 
to the place that had attracted my attention 
Instantly came a rise from a medium-sized 
fish, which I pulled out into the shallow 
water, played and netted after a wonderfully 
pretty battle, the swift, shallow water ren 
dering even the fight of a small fish spec 
tacular in the extreme. I took three smal! 
fish, from 8 to 12 inches long, before the. 
stopped rising, tho I had lost several, one of 
which was considerably larger, then waded 
out to look the spot over. I found a hollow 

yr basin in the rock floor, some 





the opening, casting from well 
below the down-stream end. The 
water was clear and the day 
bright. I could see the bottom of 
the crevice plainly. Yet a fish 
was there and came with a rush. 
Literally that crack was alive 
with trout, and for half an hour 
or so I had great sport. As the 
days went by I came to look for 
fish there, rainbow for the most 
part, tho now and then a red-spot 
would take, and always they were 
present. Probably it was their 
resting place, their half-way 
house, as they made their way 
up and down stream. 

Any dry-fly man will realize at 
once that such a spot would be 
difficult to fish, the narrow rift in 
the rock being invisible at a little 
distance, the fish lying nowhere 
else. Unless the fly floated nat- 
urally and directly above the 
opening the trout would not take, 
usually being suspicious and 
wary. I never saw a fish rise from 
the crevice to a natural insect, 
tho, of course, few insects were 
ever seen above the water at that 
place, only disabled ones floating 
down with the current, and as 
the current did not set over the 
rift few ever approached the pe- 
culiar lair. Sometimes it seemed 
as if every foot of that long crack 
sheltered a trout, while again I 
would get only one or two, once 
in a while failing utterly. I be- 
gan at the lower end and fished 
up, casting as carefully and craft- 
ily as I knew how, fishing “fine 
and far off.” Naturally I was ex- 
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t feet deep, well above my knees 
anyway, perhaps 6 feet long and 
half as wide. What could have 
caused the pool I cannot imagine 
unless a harder stone than the 
bed was caught by some inequal- 
ity in the floor and kept whirling 
‘round and ‘round for ages by 
the current, so grinding out the 
pit; however, the sides and bot 
tom did not seem regular and 
smooth eriough for such action, 
tho it might have been the be 
ginning. Anyway, there was 
pool in the solid rock, one that 
always contained trout. I never 
passed it by afterward withou! 
taking one or several rainbow, 
always rainbow, from its depths. 
Of course, as in the former case, 
the casting had to be done from 
a distance, as there was no shel- 
ter for the caster. A strange 
thing, even when I could get no 
fish elsewhere on the stream, al- 
ways I could lift a few from that 
pool. Perhaps no one else ever 
fished it, or perhaps my dry fly 
was more attractive to the trout 
than the wet-fly effected by ‘the 
anglers who seldom visited i1¢ 
“fished-out” stream. 

For three years business ‘«pt 
me in another part of the coun 
try, then the wheel of fate wi! ed 
that I should visit the old rver 
again. Fishing up, naturally | 
bethought me of the pool in ‘5¢ 
rock floor and bent my eager °°! 
in its direction. There was "° 
change in the conformation. of 
course, everything just as it * 








ceedingly careful not to do what I 
have warned against over and over 


One of the angling editor’s dry-fly streams 


I fished it for the last tim’ 
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tand well below and send my fly out as 

_ watch it circle thru the air and de- 

, strike just above the basin, and with- 

1g or hindrance float properly down 
“hole.” Came the rise, just as tho I 
ha been absent for a week, the fish was 
dra from his refuge, fought in the open 
brought to net. I took three as fine 

w as ever graced a pan that day. Un- 


doubitedly no one had paused at that spot 
since IL last fished it, for anyone walking up 
the stream would pass it by without ques- 
tion. I have learned that trout lie in unex- 
pected places, or, rather, that there are 


“nools” located in unexpected places which 
the dry-fly man can sometimes fish as no 
other type of fly-man can. 

Such spots as the two just described are 
created especially for the understanding dry- 
fly man, for he of all others can fish them 
successfully, provided he is able to fish “fine 
and far off.” As always, here control and 
ability to circumvent the drag is of utmost 
importance, for without casting to the right 
spot and being able to float the fly down 
naturally, the fish will become alarmed and 
hug the bottom. I have already mentioned 
the fact that the angler cannot very well ef- 
face himself in such an environment, and 
where he cannot “disappear into the environ- 
ment,” as a friend of mine puts it, he must 
be able to handle a line sufficiently long to 
prevent the fish from catching a glimpse of 
him. While, as I have asserted again and 
again in these papers, control is of greater 
moment than mere distance, there are times 
when one lacks the ability to achieve the lat- 
ter, he will prove but a poor dry-fly man. 

One pool that has figured quite largely in 
my writing and pictures as the “Big Hole” 
is an illustration of the value of “fishing fine 
and far off.” The pool is at the bottom of a 
swift shoot, at the foot of a sheer sandstone 
bluff that rises for a hundred feet upon the 
western bank. Some centuries ago a great 
mass of rock broke loose from above and 
tumbled down into the pool effectually dam- 
ming the water and raising the surface, of 
the pool. The boys, bait-fishing, climb to 
the top of the rock and dangle worms in the 
deep water at its foot. The wet-fly fisher- 
nen generally descend with the current, 


stand at the foot of the shoot and let their 
flies work here and there, as the water wills, 
about the heel of the great boulder, but 
standing in plain sight all the while. I 
learned that when the water was clear either 
tactic was not productive of the best results. 
Fly fishing from above with any variety of 
fly being of little value save on a misty, 

day or until the sun had sunk in the 
west. Of course, I knew the place was the 


of trout, innumerable trout, big trout; 
inyone at all familiar with the stream and 
iys of the fish would be certain of that. 

0 iy, fishing up stream, I paused below 
ot of the pool and gazed at the bulk 

ot :ed rock rearing before me, thinking of 
t! lash” it must have made when it tum- 
nto the water. Then came the thought, 
it stand behind the rock and fish part 
pool. Instantly I began to get ready. 
course, it was utterly impossible to 
ind all of the surface from that van- 
oint, but the trout in the portion I 
certainly would be unable to see 
catch a glint of the swinging rod. I 
‘out made up my mind, you see, that 
ison I failed when fishing from above, 
ly good point from which one could 
a rod, was because the trout were 
d before the fly touched the water. 
after looking well to my tackle, re- 
a frayed leader and bending on a 
‘oyal Coachman, I stepped up behind 
k and let fly. There was nothing to 
, so I simply investigated the center 
ol pool as nearly as I could judge from 
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Caught by Walter Willis, J. Colton and Charles Hills in the Black Hills; weight from 1 pound 
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where I stood. The fly struck well, tossed 
here and there by the warring current for an 
instant. Then came the fish, out from the 
base of the rock like a stream of light, was 
upon the fly and hooked. It was swift and 
certain, like that. No questioning or co- 
quetry about it as so often happens. Sim- 
ply the fish was utterly unsuspicious, at- 
tacked as-he would have a native fly with- 
out spectators. I am not going to tell of 
the battle, for the fish was a good one and 
fought as only a surprised and angry rain- 
bow can fight under such conditions. Of 
course, before I slipped the net under his 
shining body I had revealed myself to every 
denizen of the pool, but I had solved the 
mystery of why large fish were not more often 
taken from the Big Hole. 

I could go back there today, if allowed to 
do so, and take at least one large trout from 
the center of the pool. Everyone fishes the 
base of the rock, for, of course, the trout lie 
in its shadow and the trout have learned to 
regard with suspicion the artificial flies that 
are dangled there, as well as the various 
baits employed; but out in the center of the 
pool, where the water is 6 or 8 feet deep, 
here it is different. I have had great sport 
in the edge of evening, standing back in the 
shadow of the rock and casting a circum- 
spect fly out over the upper and middle pool. 
The danger is in overfishing, in casting too 
much, being too anxious. A single floating 
fly, cast properly and with understanding of 
the conditions, is worth more than many a 
slap at hazard. 

I was fishing a medium-sized meadow 
stream some years ago, bank fishing, for the 
water was too deep to wade; but the banks 
were open, devoid of obstruction of any kind, 
therefore bank fishing with dry-flies was a 
delight. I had had fairly good success and 
was thinking of returning to the farm house 
at which I put up, when I overtook a bare- 
foot boy fishing with worms, and the tale he 
told of a hole some half mile above, “lousy 
with old he ones,” caused me to divide my 
catch with him and bend my feet in its di- 
rection. Reaching the place and recognizing 
it by the single tamarack tree which stood 
upon the bank, casting a long shadow out 
over the water, I got down upon my knees 
and crept until I could gaze, unobserved by 
the fish, into the water. The boy had not 
overrated the number and size of the pool’s 
inhabitants. Such a school. of large fish, 
“speckles,” it has seldom been my good for- 
tune to see. For a long time I waited for 
a movement upon their part, but they were 
not feeding, lazily “sleeping” upon the floor. 
So I lingered, knowing full well that after 


a4 


2 ounces to 3 pounds 5 ounces 


a while they must needs feed upon some- 
thing. The temptation was to put on a 
worm and sinker and go down after them, 
but I knew the futility of the course, for 
every country boy and worm fisherman did 
that very thing. So I waited, just weited, 
preserving my soul with what patience I 
might. 

Along toward the edge of evening I no- 
ticed a number of white millers flitting about 
and, knocking one down with my hat, I 
crawled back to the pool and flicked it out 
upon the water, where it fluttered and strug- 
gled. But not for long, a large, old square- 
tail took it out of the wet, not with a rush, 
but slowly and methodically, as one accus- 
tomed to the food. It was a suggestion. 
Fortunately my fly book contained a few of 
Mr. Lincoln’s “Moth Oreno,” one of which, 
the speckled winged one, I bent on my 
leader with hands that trembled in spite of 
myself. With great care I cast, well back 
from the edge of the bank, watching my rod 
to see that the waving tip did not reveal it- 
self, and sending the fly out upon the water 
with all the skill of which I was capable. 
Instantly a fish rose—I fondly thought the 
same old square-tail that had taken the in- 
sect—and he was hooked. No need for me 
to tell of the battle, or to attempt to tell 
of it; simply, it was a wonderful struggle, 
and the rod won. Waiting for some time 
after vanquishing the first fish, I cast a sec- 
ond time, and with the same fly, securing a 
second fish. In all, before night set in, I 
took four of those old fellows, wise beyond 
their day and generation. The point I would 
have the reader remember is that I met the 
need of the spot with an original fly, and I 
waited long between each cast. 

Long ago I came to the conclusion that 
the dry-fly man had within his reach the key 
to unlock any ichthyic mystery, for the dry- 
fly, properly tied and manipulated, is the 
most natural method of angling known to 
men. Always the fisherman should be sure 
vf wnat his trout are feeding upon and then 
meet the situation with a counterfeit present- 
ment as like as possible. Herein lies the 
value of being able to tie a fly yourself, then 
you can meet any condition that may arise. 
Perfect flies, naturalness in presentment and 
skill in hooking, all are needed; but I would 
not be surprised if skill on the part of the 
angler is the greatest asset, for without skill 
even a perfect copy of the particular food-fly 
will be of little worth. Study your stream, 
study your fish, then angle with your head. 


(Next month the first instalment of the con- 


cluding chapter of this series.) 











PUSHING, like all other forms of sport and 

recreation, has its many angles. Some 
of us prefer one particular kind of rod, hook 
or reel, while our friend and neighbor may 
be just as devoted to another make; and 
under favorable conditions and suitable en- 
vironment each of the hooks and ether para- 
phernalia employed by the individual angler 
will take fish when properly presented. 

For many years I had a hunch that every 
time a new lure was placed upon the mar- 
ket that it was my personal duty to take a 
portion of my mazuma and add the aforesaid 
fish getter to my already large stock. I 
seemed never to be able to get the idea fas- 
tened in my ivory dome that there was no 
one perfect lure or bait in the taking of fish; 
and as a result of said inability, why, I just 
kept on buying and trying out, until at last 
I arrived at the following conclusion, and 
I’m going to pass it on to the readers of 
Outdoor Life for what it’s worth, but not 
to provoke an argument. 

For years I employed the lures carrying a 
multiplicity of hooks. I was un- 
der the impression that the greater 
number of hooks carried by an 
individual plug would insure the 
taking of more fish. I started the 
bait-casting game with a plug 
which carried fifteen well sharp- 
ened hooks, and as a result of 
this venture I continued for quite 
a number of years to prick my 
hands, tear my clothing and dog- 
gone near lose my religion. If, 
while trying to remove a fish from 
the lure, the piscatorial prize 
made a sudden twist to release 
itself, why, into my hands went 
one or more of the barbs, and the 
recording angel made an entry in 
the final book of records against 
my behavior here on earth. 

But at last there came a day 
when I “fell” for the single hook 
lures, and from that time on down 
thru the years until the present 
moment, I have pinned my faith 
and trusted to luck with the one 
hook in the pursuit of the fight- 
ing bronze-back warrior of lake 
and stream. 
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Hooks and Fish 


“Jack” Maxwell 


fishing—just so long as he doesn’t use dyna- 
mite or drag a seine of too much length. 
When I tie on a single-hook lure and be- 
gin punching holes in the rippling bosom 
of my favorite lake or stream, I feel just like 
[ did—so far as confidence is concerned— 
when as a boy I hitched a little, old horse- 
mule, whose name was Jack, to a double- 
shovel plow, down in the new-ground corn 
patch and started in to give the rows of 
wonderful green-bladed corn a most scien- 
tific treatment of delicate, rose-tinted mas- 
sage. Personally, I knew that Jack was there 
with the jingles on either foot, and could 
tiptoe alongside a row of corn with all the 
grace of a toe dancer on a bed of hot coals. 
That aforesaid saddle horse of Balaam posi- 
tively knew his tomato sauce when it came 
to prancing between the rows of waving corn 
-the table food and mainstay of the red- 








shins, and each and every day was replete 
with wonderful catches of sore toes and 
stone bruises. 

Fellow worm stranglers, minnow exercis. 
ers and artificial lure manipulators, I wish 
to let this one thought float gently over in 
your direction: I have told you why I had 
confidence in Jack, and for the same reason 
I have the utmost confidence in a single hook 
lure. For years I have used same and under 
favorable surroundings I can always bring 
home the bacon. They have proven beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that they are fish 
getters, and that’s what a guy buys a hook 
for—not to take home and place on the man- 
tle alongside the old Seth Thomas clock, the 
timepiece of boyhood days that had a tone 
like unto a bull in distress, when early in 
the morning a fellow had to roll out of bed 
and hit the grit from sun up till sun down. 

Kind reader, there are many other rea. 
sons why I prefer the one hook when bait 
casting, and among them are the following: 
If Dame Fortune smiles on me and a nice 
fish is my prize, I can with very 
little annoyance remove the sin- 
gle hook from his countenance 
without injuring either the fish 
or myself. Should the water be a 
bit weedy the one hook will, quite 
naturally, pick up less moss and 
weeds—all of which is of much 
heip to the busy angler and at the 
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In fairness to all disciples of 
the beloved Walton, and with 
one word of adverse criticism for 
those who employ the lures supplied with 
a multiplicity of hooks, I am now going 
to briefly tell why I prefer using a lure with 
only a single hook: In the first place, I be- 
lieve it will take fish when presented in a 
proper manner—and that is one of the rea- 
sons I’m an angler. In the next instance, it 
is not so dangerous to my physical being as 
the lure with a number of hooks—each of 
which is sharpened to a needle-like pointed- 
ness. Then again, I can place a bottle cork 
on the point of my single hook lures and go 
my way to my favorite place of fishing with 
perfect impunity—insofar as getting my 
baits all tangled up is concerned. 1 can 
stow them away in my vest pocket or place 
them wherever I may see fit, knowing full 
well that when I reach my place of fishing 
there will be no trouble looking me square 
in the face in the selection of some pet bait 
—for a kitty with one claw is not so liable 
to scratch me as the feline blessed with a 
full set of fur-rippers. 

Now, we come to great and pleasurable 
fact of taking the fish in from out the damp, 
and transferring them to creel or stringer. 
Folk, get me right! From now on, to the 
end of this piscatorial screed, I want you to 
bear in mind this one solemn fact: What I 
may say is said in all fairness and in abso- 
lute respect for my brother anglers’ way of 





The author 


man, back in the days before bait casting 
was the vogue among the male members of 
the above-mentioned race of men. 

I knew, beyond the mere shadow of a 
doubt, that I and the mule were masters of 
the situation. And, unless the backband 
“busted” or in striking a stump we broke the 
singletree, the corn was going to get a dog- 
gone good plowing. And all would be well 
when the sun passed beyond the western 
horizon and I unhitched Jack, threw the 
trace chains over the hames, led him along- 
side the old double shovel, from which I 
mounted and rode homeward. 

Yep, I had some confidence in the mule. 
And, gentle reader, mav I tell you why? 
Me and Jack—-grammatical error. but let ’er 
go—had fit, fought, bled and almost died 
down in that new ground, or one just like 
it, for many seasons, and on each and every 
occasion we had delivered the goods and 
brought home the bacon. Jack could waik 
straight, and I could follow wherever he 
might see fit to go—and that was always 
right down the rows of waving corn, until 
he reached the distant end, when he would 
turn right around and do the same darned 
thing over again—no change of program, 
same old show from morning till night; but, 
oh, sweet patootie, it was a wonderful life— 
full of thrills, lots and lots of strike, on the 


same time saves him from a ter- 
rible amount of strain on his 
Christian integrity. 

When it comes to the question 
of whether or not a fellow can 
take as many fish on a single 
hook lure as with a bait carrying 
a greater number, why, I have 
but little to say. So far as I am 
personaily concerned, the one 
hook is sufficient for the day. 
Owing to the fact that fish have 
no hands with which to remove 
the hooks from their anatomy, 
I figure that a fisherman has a fish 
knocked for a block of dog houses 
when he slips even one hook into 
the face of the aforesaid denizen 
of the liquid dampness. 

If my brother angler wishes to 
use a lure of many hooks, that is 
his business. If I enjoy punch- 
ing holes in the puddle by em- 
ploying just one, I presume that he will 
grant me the same privilege—as it’s all fish- 
ing. It takes only one hook to turn the 
trick, and why take more? If I were to fas- 
ten a single hook in the seat of some guy’s 
best pantaloons, and the gentleman in dis- 
tress had no arms, he would most assuredly 
have one awful time in getting the hardware 
disengaged from the aforesaid seat of trou- 
ble. Yep, he would have to do his stuff— 
just like a fish; jump, flop, shake his head, 
fall across the line and then—maybe—the 
darn hook would tear the hole large enough 
to admit of its falling away. 

Just to prove to you that I know my okra, 
I'll relate an incident which happened some 
years ago: One day there came to my office 
a friend, and he and I sat down on the couch 
in the waiting room to talk “fishin’.” At 
last he reluctantly departed. After he bad 
gone I missed one of my pet lures, and ‘n- 
stituted a search for same—but in vain. 
Two days afterward in walked my friend 
and said: “Here is your doggone fish bai',” 
at the same time giving me my lost lure. | 
asked him where he found it and to my qu«s 
tion he replied: “Found, ‘ll, it was stick 
to the seat of my pants when I got hom 
Yep, it was a single hook lure, but I ca 
tell you its name, just here. You will ha 
to take a guess. 
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Youll be glad you had your Kodak 


| No trouble to carry 1t—just put it in your pocket 
: or swing it from your shoulder; and think how you’ll 
: prize the pictures you make. 





It’s all easy the Kodak way, as your Kodak deal- 
, er will show you. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





| Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie kodak city 
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‘Aladdin| 
Thermalware J ar 


Keeps Food or Liquids 


5 fey me) Ge) (e! 













Brewster 
Green 


Gallon Size 


S. Standard 


Zow 5 
For Your $7%in Canada, 
Fall Shooting Trip! 


Muffled up in the blind, waiting for 
the ducks to show—you and your 
pals certainly would enjoy plenty of 
piping hot coffee! 

And plenty of real hot food to ap- 
pease those outdoor appetites. 


Take along two Aladdin Jars. One 
to keep a gallon of liquid hot, cold, 
or safe/—the other for hot food. 

Aladdin Jars—the original and 
largest selling large thermal jars—are 
rustproof, wearproof, leakproof and 
sanitary throughout. Get the gen- 
uine. Twelve exclusive features, in- 


cluding patented leakproof neck-seal. 


Green enameled, steel jacketed jar with non-porous 
porcelain-like inner, gallon size, now $5. ‘‘De Luxe” 
Jars y mee ieg aluminum, ebony striped, ovenware 
glass lined): Gal., $8.50; 2- qt. $7.50. All jars 50c 


more in far west, $2. 50 more in Canada. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., CHICAGO 


Dealers everywhere. 


Or write for booklet. 
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Easily filled 


emptied, 
cleaned, 
wiped dry 





Hand Size 
Opening. 


Husky steel 
walls stand 
hard knocks 
and bumps. 


Drinking cup-cap o1 
heavy aluminum 


Silvered glass stopper 
—sturdy! sanitary! 
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Letter No. 1008—Early History of Fly Fishing stock of short casting rods of 5% to 6 ' 
Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me lengths. The ideal rod, to my notion, f ass 


of the origin of artificial flies? 
in Walton’s day? When did 
J. F. &S., Colo, 


Answer.—As to the origin of the fuzzy wuzzy 
lure I am compelled to admit we are none of 
us sure, tho this is certain, artificial flies are 
very old indeed. It is usually said that the first 
“feather flies’? were used in the third century 
after Christ, tho it is my personal opinion that 


Were they used 
Walton die?— 


we will have to reach back into the first. The 
poet, Martial, who flourished from 43 to 103 
A. D., gives us this: 


“Who has not seen the scarus rise, 
Decoyed and killed by fraudful flies?” 
CEe., Vi 38.2 £3 

Tho, of course, it well may be that “fraudful 
flies” refers to natural insects. There are other 
early reference to flies, tho this I believe to be 
the first. The true history of fly fishing begins 
with “The Treatise of Fishing With an Angle,” 
attributed to Dame Juliana Berners, printed in 
1496 by Wynkyn de Worde, in which the author 
tells not only of fly fishing, but gives instruc- 
tion in fly tying. Speaking of the “Marche” 
(probably ‘‘March Brown’), she says: “The 
donne flye the body of the donne woll: the 
wynges of the pertryche. A nother doone flye, 
the body of blacke woll: the wynges of the 
blackyst drake; and the Iay vnder the wynge & 
vnder the tayl.’’” One of my prized possessions 
is a copy of this early book. As Walton lived 
much later than Juliana, born in 1593, it is to 
be expected that he used flies, and indeed he 
gives explicit directions for making, among oth- 


ers, Dun, Stone, Ruddy, Black, Sad-yellow, 
Moorish, Tawny, Wasp, Shell and Drake. Of 
the latter he says: “The dark Drake-fly, good 
in August: the body made with black wool, 


are made with 
with a black head.”’ 


lapped about with silk: his wings 
the mail of the black-drake, 


I have made it as nearly after his description 
as possible and have found it good still. But 
how I have run on. When I get to talking of 


the history of fly fishing I am lost to the pres- 
ent. Walton died in 1683.—O. W. S. 





Letter No, 1004—Says Live Bait Is Unsports- 


manlike 
Editor Angling Department :—‘“‘Outdoor Life” 
is bully, and your department is, of course, really 
fine, as was to be expected. But I have one 
tiny kick which, equally, of course, you will 
recognize as characteristic of me. Letter No. 
951 in the Anglers’ Fireside for March tells how 


to keep minnows alive, presumably to fasten on 
to hooks for fishing. Do you think, dear O. W. 
S., that is decent sportsmanship or fair to dumb 
creatures? And don’t you think you are wrong 
in praising the use of live bait in ‘the year 1924? 
Most persons who condone this will praise the 


use of the barbarous steel trap. Come on! 
Neither live bait nor the steel trap, nor the 
many-hooked contrivance are defensible. Nor 
are they at all necessary to get all the fun you 
want from stream and field. Am I not right? 
-E. B., Pa. 

Answer.—I must confess that I cannot see 
why using live minnows for bass is ‘‘cruel’’ and 


” 


“unsportsmanlike. As to 
nows suffer more on the 
caught by 


whether or not min- 
hook than they do when 
fish in open water is something of a 


question. I have more than once caught min- 
nows badly torn by fish. All of which is neither 
here nor there. As to “sportsmanship,” that is 


another matter. It is not 
use that makes you a 


the bait or lures you 
“true sportsman,” but the 
sort of a man you are. I have seen some of the 
worst game hogs in the world using dry-flies. 
When a man takes the limit, all sizes, as some 
do, they are in nowise sportsmen, no matter 
what tackle. I can’t see wherein the use of bait 
calls down the wrath of heaven on a man’s head. 
I can get all the “fun” flesh is heir to without 
any gun or fishing rod, when it comes to that. 
Always, with me, to paraphrase Emerson, what 
you are speaks so loud I can’t see your tackle. 
Thanks for your letter; I am going to give it 
to our readers ‘‘as is,’ for comment.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1005—Likes the Long Caster 


Editor Angling Department:—I just finished 
reading your article in March Outdoor Life in 
regards to “long” casting rods. It amuses me 


when you refer to a 6%4-foot rod as bein “long.” 
Now, I have used a three-piece casting rod of 
split bamboo of 9% feet in length, agate mounted 
thruout, for years, and am here to say that for 
our fishing, such as black bass, striped bass, sal- 
mon and steelhead, they can’t be beat. Person- 
ally, you couldn’t give me a rod under 8% feet 
in length. Many of our most expert anglers use 
10 to 10%4-foot rods. I am in the sporting 
goods business here and we carry a very limited 


and salmon fishing is 9 to 10 feet long, ght 
from 10 to 12 ounces, double solid cork Ds 
On this rod you can get almost as much 


as on a fly rod. I have caught striped b up 
to 35 pounds in weight and salmon equa as 
heavy, and, believe me, brother, with a 12 ad 
“surfman’s” linen line it is surely some rt 
And I know it to be a fact that one of my fs 

ing partners landed several striped bass « to 
50 pounds in weight with an outfit such as | 
have described. So you see the long tool prop. 
erly handled speaks for itself. And for « 2 
a spinner for steelheads they are par excellence 
With 34-ounce sinker and No. 4 Wilson spinner 
you can slip it out 25 to 30 yards, and with less 


effort than with the shorter,stiffer rods of 5 to 
6%-foot lengths. This is my first attempt ar 
trying to express myself in writing and | eem 
to have more back lashes with the king’s F: 

and this pen than I would have in a day’s ‘tok 
ing. But the long casting rod is my pet hot bby 
so I just had to say something. I wi 

might be possible for you to join me on my an. 
nual fishing trip on the Klamath River this fall 


when the chinook salmon are running, not to 
mention the steelhead and chub salmon. Be. 
lieve me, you would have the time of your life 


for about two weeks. 
fishing right here at 
striped bass fishing. 


We have good steelhead 
home, also the best of 
Well, I will saw off fc 








this time. When I get started talking fish o1 
fishing tackle I never know when to quit. Long 
may you live, Mr. Smith, and your angling 
partment.—F. G. H., Calif. 


Answer.—Do you know I never saw a 9! 
foot casting rod? I don’t just see how you car 
handle it. When I get up to that length I want 
the reel-seat below the hand, or I shift 
salt-water rod. What you say about its thr 
ing power I can well believe, but for sucl 
as you mention I’d think you would be co 
pelled to use a heavy rod. My 6%4-footer is | 
to the point of danger, 31%4 to 4 ounces. Were 
to stretch that rod out 3 more feet it would be 
as resilient as a fly rod. Presume we are not 
thinking of the same type of rod at all. Any- 
way, I’m going to shove your letter out into the 
open, pass it on for the enjoyment of our read 
ers, and I know they will enjoy it. Don’t w 
about your “back-lashes” when it comes t 








d- 






ing; you surely throw a mean pen. Suffer his 
word: When you come again, and you must 
come, write on one side the paper only and 

will save us lots of time and trouble. Strictly 


speaking, the rod is not a casting rod, but 
live bait rod. Such rods have long been used 
for fishing from the bank or from a boat, 
while we have cast with them, we have 
thought of them as “casters” per se. Recently 
I built such a rod for my own use and after a 
while there will be an article in the Angling De- 
partment upon live bait rods.—O. W 


Letter No. 1006—The Largest Small-Mouth 
Editor Angling Department:—Can you 


me the weight of the largest small-mouth ever 
captured? I have a friend here who says he 
caught one in Michigan that weighed 5 pounds 


6 ounces, which he claims was the largest ever 
captured up to that time.—B. W. B., Ore 

Answer.—In so far as I know the lat 
small-mouth ever taken came 





from Lake Men- 











Not the largest, but— 
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near Madison, Wis., Actual live weight 
8 pounds 10 ounces. Its length was 24% 
es, girth 17 inches. That fish. was taken a 
ber of years ago and larger ones may have 
1 secured since. I can well remember when 
catch was first reported to me I would not 
eve it, for the books said small-mouth did 
grow so large. No mistake about this, how- 

. W. S. 


tter No. 1007—And the Angling Editor Goes 
to the Hospital 
Editor Angling Department':—Please inform 
how to fish for bass with live bait, and how 
still-fish. Give me directions for trolling. Tell 
how to smoke trout so they will keep.— 
V. T., Idaho. 
\nswer.—Why in the world don’t you fellows 
nue at me once in a while with a single ques- 
yn, or at least with questions upon a single 
bject? It is getting so that I surely fear the 
il man nowadays. Look at what you have 
ven me in the first query: ‘Tell me how to 


sh for bass with live minnows.” And to answer 


at “‘simple’’ question I have just completed the 
inuscript for a big book! Use shiner min- 
yws if you can get ’em. Hook thru the lips. 


Regulation casting rod and multiplying reel will 


rve. Better use a longer rod, 6% or 7 feet. A 
iit rod, reel seat above the hand, is good. 


Sometimes I employ a rather heavy fly rod. In 


isting minnows, of course, use a short cating 


od. Cast toward weed beds and snags, both 


ing lurking places of the fish. In still-fishing, 
weather, cool water, go down deep, within 
foot or two of the bottom. Keep bait in mo- 


ion. Trolling is not generally successful for 


iss, tho resorted to sometimes. Troll slowly, 


using medium-sized spoon, following edges of 


| beds, spoon as far behind as you can keep 
free of bottom; to that end don’t employ a 
nker. I’ve just touched high spots. Methods 
r smoking trout have been given in “The Fire- 
le’ several times. Salt slightly, either in weak 
rine or by rubbing in dry salt; if latter, allow 
vo or three hours for salt to penetrate. Over. 


ight in weak brine. Hang up over fire or in 
nclosed brush house or box. Don’t have much 


me, but have smoke. Best results if you can 


get cobs or green hickory, tho any “sweet-smell- 
ng” smoke can be used. Rotten wood not bad. 


O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1008—Wants to Begin With Dry-Flies 


Editor Angling Department:—Do you think 
ry-flies would work in the streams here? Have 
d wet-flies a little. Name some good dry- 


flies. Which kind of rod should I employ? Will 


yut take worms early in the spring?—F. M., 


Answer.—-I gather from your letter that you 
ive never indulged to any great extent in fly 
shing, know little of the game. Now, fly fish- 


ng of any variety is not easy, at first, tho one 


yon “catches on.” In my estimation the dry- 
is still more difficult than the wet. As a rule, 


I think it is wise to master the wet-fly method 


fore going to the dry, tho therein 1 may be 
rong. There is no reason under the sun why 


you should not master the dry-fly, tho do not 


xpect great results from them, just because they 
“dry;” it is up to you, your skill and under- 


tanding. Little use recommending flies, the 
standard being best. I fnean the standard flies 
or your section. I have found the following 
rood in the country fished by me: Evening 


Jun, Pale Evening Dun, Whirling Blue Dun, 

Wickham’s Fancy. I prefer a split-bamboo rod 
the work, especially in higher grades; when 
comes to heavy fishing you will find the steel 
right. Yes, worms are a good early spring 

iit, tho I think in your section of the country 
1 should be able to use flies from the first of 
open season.—O, W. S 





Letter No. 1009—Cheap, Compact Auto Outfit 


Editor Angling Department :—I am going to 
a motor trip west—Yellowstone Park, 
lumbia River and California. What are the 
ssibilities for fishing? Give me a low-priced 
itfit. Is a left-handed -, handicapped in us- 
modern tackle?—M. H. Ind. 
\nswer.—Must say my Sasa regarding 
fishing along the route marked out is meager, 
you will have good fishing, especially for 
ut, there is no question about that. I would 
end largely upon local information as you 
rk along. I have found that much the best 
As to an outfit, I would suggest a me- 
im m-priced fly rod, 8% feet long, either in steel 
plit-bamboo, together with single-action reel, 
leaders and a good assortment of flies. I 
uld have a spare rod, preferably in steel if 
momy is imperative. I wouid also want a 
it-casting outfit, short rod and multiplying 
for you will get some good casting, too. 
u see, it is almost impossible to give complete 
formation in so brief a space as is at my dis- 
sal. As to whether a left-handed man is han- 


upped or not, all depends upon the fishing. | 


e fly rod can be used without any trouble— 
nply face the reel handle the other direction 


go to it. You will have some trouble with | 


right-hand casting reel. Better get one for 
eft-handed man.—O. a. 
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Down 


RegularValue 
$10.00 


Heavy 


$1.00 withthe 
coupon for 
this All-Wool 
—heavy, jum- 
bo sweater. 
Money back 
instantly if 
you ask for it. 
Order NOW! 


Heavy Pure Wool 


This is a splendid big sweater at 
a bargain price. Every fibre pure 
wool. Heavy rope stitch. Large 
fashioned shawl collar. Two large 
lined pockets. Close knitted wrist- 
Jets. Ivory buttons to match. 

Made in big, full size, in rich fast 
colors. Nothing so practical for 
fall and winter wear. Sold by 

most stores for $10.00, all spot 
cash. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 


« ’ 





gain Catalog 


women’s an 


shoes. Every- 


small month- 


Maroon, Navy Blve or Seal Brown. 


Order by No. F-12. Send $1.00 
with coupon. $1.00 monthly. 
otal $6.98. 


6 Months 
: to Pay 


Writeforour 
Free Bar- 


of men’s 


children’s 
clothing and 


thing on 


ly payments 


















Buy te Elmer Richards way, on credit, as thousands of 
ms | satisfied men do. Everything you need in c lothing or 


shoes and you pay in small monthiy sums. Open a 
charge account with us. No charge for credit. One price 


only. Strictly dependable qualities. 


Elmer Richards Co,, pe Si Git, m. 


I enclose $1.00. Send All Wool Sweater, No. F-12, If I am not delighted with the 
sweater, | may return it and get my money back. Otherwise I will pay the bargain 
price on your terms; $1.00 with coupon, and only $1.00 monthly. Total price, $6.98. 


Size eeeeeeeose eeeeeeeeee SOSH HEHEHE TEETH HEHEHE EEE 

Maroon Gi Name queen 
avy Blue 

Seal Brown O MS sc Uéiadcacinantduansncaakuats te TrETTTTrTiTiTirTiitit ttt 

OM ciao Gnaddedéadniancakecadchaseussieues diséneavuns GBR s ccncsndatinconscds 

I have lived And before 

Re ee Se Mine FEEDS 4 os wei ca dod 5athewescadetcnucaatadaanencees 

Own or Nationality 

GS. can caces Me | Pers caececasescctediaans ME cateudiditactdehdimindeemed 

Present Married 0 

CIN in is cod dantakeeeetsns cased seastngenceaeediaucds Me idensaxs Single 0 

Give names of merchants who know you personally 

Name ....... gdeceunesndacsevacdnanaudadsad’ ROME neS Aa sinestnedwndedes State..... weerewe 

Name...... daaseavedeaacedeaue mmadanans a BONS Scan ce tmdtiaae eens Nee 


If you have ever bought goods on credit by mail, tell us from whom. If there is any- 
thing else you wish to tell us about yourself, write on a piece of paper and enclose it 
with this coupon. But the coupon alone, fully filled out, will do. That’s all we want 
to know and we're ready to send the sweater at once. Nored tape. NoC.O.D. 
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All Wool 





Sweater 


Send only 
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Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 





“Auto” Air Bed 


120 Atlantic Avenue 


is 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


’s what you GO 
Make sure that you get it, too. You'll never know how really GOOD a ot in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed Weighs about 
same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud ; no bumps, 
Ps: or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, wi 


on cold ones. And never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in 
either plain mattress or complete sleeping-b 
You'll want our Circular No. 201 


AUTO TOURISTS—Send for Catalog on the 


rea 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail (only a small percentage are published) will please enclose 2 cents in postage or money. 
ents in this department will please address Captain Askins at the Denver office 


I 


Correspond- 

















What Next in .22-Caliber Rifles? 


AM going to write this month either of 

what «the future seems likely to bring 
forth in the .22-caliber line or else what I’d 
like to see happen, whether it ever happens 
or not. 

We all know that the .22 long rifle is do- 
ing fine work at the target, even up to 200 
yards, but I am not a target shot and use 
the rifle mostly for game shooting or miscel- 
laneous shooting at any kind of a spot I 
may happen to see in the woods and fields. 
I find that unless a man simply lives with 
his rifle he cannot do good shooting with it 
at ranges beyond the point blank setting of 
his sights. .22 long rifle to 
shoot point-blank at 60 yards and do good 
work with it at any range under the 60 and 
for some little distance beyond—not very far. 
If he had plenty of time he might have a 
second setting for his sight, say at 100 yards, 
and then could do pretty good work, being 
a clever judge of distance, from 80 to 120 
yards. I want a .22-caliber rifle which can 
have the sight set for 100 yards, and good 
shooting be possible at all distances shorter 
without change of sight, with a trajectory 
of no more than 2 inches at the highest 
point midway the range. This would ne- 
cessitate a velocity of around 1,600 feet. Can 
we have such a rifle? 


He can set his 


Surely we can have it—no trouble at all, 
but it will be in center-fire and the ammu- 
nition will be expensive. We are right close 
to that now in the Winchester .22 center-fire, 
velocity 1,542 feet with a 45-grain bullet. 
That cartridge came out in black powder 
days and complaint was made that it fouled 
the gun too much and had too much speed 
for its accuracy. I have little doubt but that 
this cartridge could be loaded with smoke- 
less powder and perhaps a _ metal-patched 
bullet, so as to be both accurate and clean, 
but what would it cost? There is the rub. 
For my own use I want a cartridge that I 
can shoot a whole lot with, at a cost of not 
more than a cent a round. I doubt if we 
ever get such a cartridge in center-fire. Can 
we have it in rim-fire? I don’t know, but 
that looks doubtful, too. Still people are 


more apt to get what they want if they keep 


Chas. Askins 


on howling for it. For this reason if any- 
body has an idea of just what he wants in 
.22-caliber rim-fire let him tell us what he 
has in his head. 

My .22 would use a 45-grain bullet and be 
loaded in the same way that the .22 long 
rifle bullet is. The shell would have to be 
longer, as long as the .22 Winchester rim- 
fire. I believe that if this case was remod- 
eled and loaded full of powder with the bul- 
let projecting beyond the mouth of the case, 
as it does in the long rifle, we might possibly 
get 1,500 feet from the cartridge. I do not 
know all about it. We might not, or the 
case might not be strong enough to with- 
stand the pressure, but anyhow, for my shoot- 
ing I want a rim-fire cartridge that has a 
velocity of not less than 1,500 feet. 

Now, for a cartridge that is being planned 
by Neidner. It is to be seen that it is not my 
cartridge, and I am afraid it will cost too 
much for most of us. The rifle and the car- 
tridge are still in the making, I suppose, but 
I'll give our readers what John W. Gillies 
has to say about it. Here is his character- 
istic letter: 

Dear Cap:—Tell John Outcalt, who is howl- 
ing for a new shell, something between the .250 


Savage and the .22 long rifle, that Neidner is 
about to begin the production of a baby .22- 


caliber with 45-grain, metal cased bullet, ana 23 
grains Du Pont No. 16, or 22 grains Du Pont 
No. 25, giving, respectively, 2,900 and 3,300 feet 
velocity, with energies of 850 and 1,100 feet. I 
spent an evening with Stolley and he showed 
me the finest little bolt-action rifle manufactured 
for this cartridge. It looked a better job all 
round than anything yet made. _ Bolt action 
best I ever saw, two lugs and very light firing 
pin with fast lock time and short throw—crisp, 
light pull. There’s a bit of information entirely 
for friend Outcalt, and please tell him so; he’ll 
stop weeping. When Neidner gets that rifle ready 
he will send me one and I’ll send you three tar- 
gets shot by Hession, Landrock and myself, 
right off the bat. Do tell Outcalt that he can 
live in hopes, and that the little rifle shows 10- 
cent groups at 50 yards—Mann rest—as good as 
anything yet discovered. Woodchucks can be- 
gin worrying, as the little rifle has no recoil at 
all and shoots hard.—Gillies. 


The above is all I know about the .22-cali- 
ber rifle that is in prospect for some time in 
the future, and I am merely publishing it 
for what it is worth, as a sort of advance in- 


formation. Readers are free to criticize that 
sort of a gun if they like. It is not my gun, 
for the simple reason that ammunition is go- 
ing to be too high priced for me. I want 
something that can be whanged away and 
the empty shell thrown out and never thought 
of again. 

Straightway { get hold of a rifle which 
costs 5 to 7 cents a shot to shoot I begin 
thinking of reloading myself. Trouble be- 
gins right there. Can’t get the bullets, can’t 
get a loading tool maybe, and I'd rather 
have a rifle not quite so effective which 
wouldn’t give me any trouble at all. 

About the Neidner rifle and cartridge, all 
I know is contained above. It might be 
months before the rifle comes out—maybe 
never. It might be a long time before any 
factory ammunition is loaded for it, and it 
might be never. The rifle Mr. Gillies men- 
tions was probably built by hand, and if this 
is so not many of those rifles will be built 
until machinery for their production is de 
signed. All of it, to me, merely shows which 
way the wind is blowing, for, like John Out- 
calt, a lot of people are asking for something 
better or different in .22 rifles for game 
shooting. 


A Caution 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I was loading some 
King shells with a reduced load, and in re- 
sizing the necks of the shells I pulled one of 
the necks off, it having a primer in it. | 
picked up the decapper, put it in the old 
shell, and hit it a crack with a small hamme: 
to knock out the good primer. It went off 
and entered the palm of my hand. It pene 
trated about 1% inches. 

Now, I don’t always decap shells whil 
holding them in my hand, but have done s 
occasionally, say when I had only one or tw 
shells to decap, and have knocked hundred 
of them out before. That one was the firs 
to explode. I have a nice little box of har 
wood made by drilling a l-inch hole dow 
the center of the block and another sma! 
one, say % inch, in the side, to dump them 
out, with a little piece of copper to act as : 
door. It works fine when you use it instea 
of holding them in the hand. 

Pa. ALLEN W. Moyer. 





Gun Talks--No.55 


Chauncey Thomas 


[ URING the past ten years or so that I 
have been writing about rifles and re- 
lvers, practically every month in this mag- 
ine, | have been asked time and again, 
obably several hundred times, both verb- 

ally and by letter, “How can I learn to shoot 

, revolver?” 

Apparently, there is little in print about 
the matter at all; that is, in a collected form, 
like a book. True, there are some booklets, 
mostly based on army regulations, on the 
subject, but none of them seems to contain 
the necessary detailed information to make 
them worth while to a beginner with the 
one-hand gun. 

To begin with, army instruction is im- 
practical to the layman (beginner), appar- 
ently. Unconsciously, the army printed in- 
structions presuppose a personal instructor, 
just the thing a layman lacks, and just the 
thing he is seeking. Several books and 
pamphlets show “correct position” of body, 
of arm and of hand on the revolver, and all 
that, but not enough. And they start more 
than half way up the ladder, when it is the 
first steps that most beginners find almost 
impossible to learn, and no one to show 
them. 

Nothing equals a personal instructor, of 
course. The best way to learn the six-gun, 
as I have often answered by personal mail— 
and had to furnish the postage and station- 
ery out of my own pocket, to say nothing 
about the time and work of writing so many 
usually thankless letters—“the best way to 
learn how to shoot a revolver is to get some 
good revolver shot you know personally to 
coach you, side by side.” But in most cases 
there is no such person available, and the 
beginner is alone with no one to show him. 

Incomplete as these articles may be, and 
necessarily must be—for nothing that can 
be printed equals personal instruction—I 
shall try herein to rewrite some of the things 
I have written in personal letters. To avoid 
the very faults of most booklets on revolver 
shooting, just mentioned, I shall be com- 
pelled to use considerable space, and go into 
what to many will seem unnecessary detils. 
This over-shortness and lack of detail is just 
where the booklets are wanting. 

Now for a few basic facts about six-gun 
work, not in the order of their importance, 
for their importance ranks about the same; 
each one is vital. First and foremost, the re- 
volver is the hardest of all firearms to shoot 
with skill. Next, it takes as much work, as 
much brains, as much tinfe and as much 
money to acquire skill with a six-shooter as 
it does with the violin or piano. Few men 
would expect to equal Kristler with the vio- 
lin if they worked and played a lifetime, as 
he has, but they somehow expect to equal 
Hickok for about $40 and in three weeks. It 

in’t be done. It takes from two to ten 
ears to make a first-class six-shooter shot, 

t a cost of from $2,000 to $10,000, just as 

ith the violin or piano or the voice. Try 

arning to sing in less than a month for 
out $1 a day total cost, then expect a place 
grand opera. It can’t be done. 

So if you don’t want to work and don’t want 

pay, don’t begin with the six-shooter. 

‘here is no royal road to knowledge. Nor is 
ere any cheap road to skill in any line, 
nd some lines take far more skill than other 
ies. It is harder to walk a wire over Ni- 
‘ara Falls than it is to drive an automobile 
» and down Pikes Peak in an hour, of 
urse, but remember that both feats take 
ill, patience, steady practice and consid- 
ible money. Many a man will indirectly 
end from $1,000 to $10,000 learning to 
ive an automobile—counting repairs, ac- 
dents and all such costs—and then regard 
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“DU PONT OVAL” 


The greatest improvement in 40 


years in powder for heavy loads 


HE most efficient heavy loads in 
ordinary powders carry 1% 


ounces of shot. 


Due to the supe- 


rior progressive burning qualities of 
“Du Pont Oval’ powder it is possible 
to load 114 ounces of shot—11% more—and 
secure the same velocities and pressures. This 
is impossible with any other powder yet 


developed. Get that. 


Moreover, patterns are improved from 5% to 
10%, and the stringing of shot (the difference 


/ 


of velocity of shot pellets) is reduced from 40% 


to 45%. 


And what is highly important, 


“Du Pont Oval’? does not take up moisture 
from the air. This means uniformity in every 
load, every day, year after year. 


What Makes a Good Load? 


High velocity means greater 
effective range — increased shot 
penetration or shocking power: 


2 Low Pressures mean increased 
margin of safety, improved pat- 
tern and increased efficiency of 
load: 

3 Good Pattern means that the 
shot are held together better 
more effective shocking power at 
longer ranges; fewer deformed 
pellets: 

4 Stringing of Shot is usually 16 
to 20 feet at 40 yards—with all 
shot more nearly of the same 
energy the result is a more 
balanced load. 


“Du Pont Oval” Makes the Best 
Load Because— 


l It carries 114 oz. shot at the same 
velocity as 114 oz. carried by ordi- 
nary powders—- 11% more shot. 
Or, 4% to 5% greater velocity 
with the same amount of shot. It 
gives a flatter trajectory. 


2 It gives same pressure with 11% 
more shot, and 11% less pressure 
with same amount of shot. Pres- 
sure is applied more slowly. 


3 It gives 5% to 10°% better pattern. 


It gives 40% to 50% improve 
ment in stringing of shot. 


When you buy shells for duck, goose, brant or turkey shooting, 
ask for ‘‘Du Pont Oval’’ powder. 


Do you know the best places to hunt? Go to the dealer who 
displays this sign. ‘*Where to Hunt and Fish”’ is part of 
the Du Pont Sportsman’s Service. It’s free. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON 











SPORTSMA 
= SERVICE 


DELAWARE 
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THERE’S MORE POWER 


IN “DU PONT OVAL’ POWDER 
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‘Old Reliable’’ 


PARKER 
GUN 


Its smooth trigger pull, perfect bal- 
ance, long range accuracy and killing 
power are almost a tradition among 
veteran sportsmen. Sucha reputation 
can be gained and kept only by the 
utmost faithfulness to the highest 
standards of gun-making. 


The Parker Bolting System 


A combination straight and taper 
bolt fits perfectly with the correspond- 
ing surfaces of a plate firmly fastened 
to the barrel lug. Both bolt and plate 
are tempered tool steel. The tapered 
faces take up all wear; the flat sur- 
faces prevent any lifting of the barrel 
when firing. 


See the Parker at your dealer’s or 
send for catalog. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
<ACaster Gun Makers 
34 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
A. W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 





Send 25¢ to Outdoor Life Radio Broad- 


tor 


casting Map listing all the big stations. 


—+_$—§ = | 

3 i . Bil, Ae x ai 
MAGNUM 12 BORE WILDFOWL GUNS 
shooting 3in. PaperShells (1% ozs. shot) have 
an effective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 


Send for particulars to:— 
Rifle Works 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun and 
Established 1850 BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 








as a joke that it will take the same amount 
of practice, time and money to handle with 
equal skill this smaller but more elusive bit 
of steel called a six-shooter. He forgets that 
it takes as much skill and money to make a 
watch as large as a dime as it does to make 
a town clock, perhaps more. 

Nor is there any way to beat the game 
by such dodges as reloading, or with con- 
demned cartridges. If you cannot shoot you 
certainly cannot reload, for it is harder to 
reload cartridges than it is to shoot them 
accurately. If a man cannot test his reloads 
for accuracy, how can he tell if the bad 
groups are due to his holding or to his re- 


loading? Ancient ammunition is like old 
eggs, look about the same outside, but dif- 


ferent otherwise. 

Now the men who have made revolvers for 
a lifetime know more about them than some 
raw beginner. The beginner often, all too 
often, reads the magazines, reads my own 
stuff herein, if you please, and misapplies it. 
He sees some shortcut to accuracy that none 
of the factories or the gray shots have 
thought of, so he gets his files and his ham- 
mer and, of course, wrecks the gun. The 
finer the sight the less the man knows about 
a revolver. The easier the trigger under 
the weight of the gun itself, the less the man 
knows about a revolver. The one possible 
exception to this statement, of course, is 
some very expert single-barreled pistol shot 
in a gallery, for the trigger pull of a six- 
shooter should never be less than the weight 
of the gun plus 1 pound. Under that the 
gun is dangerous, and a hair trigger is near 
suicide for the innocent bystanders. By the 
way, there is no such thing as an innocent 
bystander. If he were not in on the game 
somehow, usually from gaping curiosity, he 
would not be there ‘at all. 

The more a man flourishes a revolver the 
less he knows about a revolver. This thing 
of cheap dramatics, of whirling the gun 
around the head as if trying to rope a calf 
with it, or “throwing it down” like cutting 
kindling with a hatchet, simply proclaims to- 
tal ignorance of revolvers. It is learned 
mostly from the movies, from alleged “West- 
ern” fiction and from drugstore cowboys. A 
real six-gun man handles his revolver as 
easily and simply as he does a fork, and with 
no more waste motion. The man standing 
with his revolver pointing at his toes is a 
raw shot. It is not pointing at the ground, 
but at his foot. Now if that revolver has a 
hair triger, which it often does when so 
held, that means hospital sooner or later. An 
oval in the air, about 2x1 feet in size, reach- 
ing from the hip to the shoulder, is ample 
room for the experienced six-gun shot. From 
toe to star is not enough for the flourisher; 
he must now and then swing it around the 
horizon, behind as well as in front. Most of 
this wigwagging with a six-gun comes from 
the mental condition known as “bringing it 
down.” 

That “bringing it down” originates from 
the fact that a six-gun naturally jumps up 
when it recoils, but that does no harm. Ex- 
cept for possibly a fraction of an inch—say 


from 1-100th to 1-10 of an inch in extreme 
cases—the bullet is thru the target before 


the gun moves noticeably in the hand. What 
if the empty gun does jump? “Let it jump” 
is one of the first things I try to teach the 
beginner. Remember, you throw it down on 
something just to hold down an empty gun. 
What’s the use? Let her jump. 

Now, here is one of the very first, most 
basic things about revolver shooting: If a 
man cannot shoot a rifle he cannot even hope 
to shoot a revolver. And no man can shoot 
a revolver better than he can shoot a rifle. 
Might as well dream of walking a slack wire 
better than you can walk a solid plank. 

The hardest thing in teaching the beginner 
to shoot a revolver, I have found by experi- 


ence, is to keep him from showing off. H 
cannot shoot, that is all there is to that, els 
he would shoot and, of course, neither nee 
nor want instruction, but he attempts to hid 
that bald fact, hurtful to his vanity, unde 
many well-known excuses and many flour 
ishes. These stock excuses run all alike: 
they include boastful accounts of what he 
has done with the revolver—largely imatin- 
ary, of course, based on a few accidenta! 
hits—on what he has seen someone else d 
“like this’—weird, impossible doings that no 
man ever has done or ever can do with the 
six-shooter. Like “fanning,” for instance, or 
other stage tricks with the revolver. They 
look wonderful to the audience, indoors or: 
outdoors, but they are just stage tricks al! 
the same, well known to the experienced six 
gun shot. There is no need for the amateur 
to relate them; he has heard them before 
from other amateurs, and will from the next 
beginner who is trying to conceal his total 
lack of six-gun skill under a mixture of self- 
delusion and stock gun yarns, old before any 
of us were born. 

So the first thing I ask one who would 
have me teach him six-gun work is, “Can 
you shoot a rifle?” If not, then I start 
him with a .22 rifle, dead rest, prone. The 
idea is to get him to make a group of some 
kind, for if he can’t make a group with a .22 
rifle from a rest there is no hope of doing it 
with a six-gun offhand. 

When he can call his shots with the .22 
rifle at rest, then I have him shoot offhand 
with the same rifle till he can call his shots. 
The best way to do this is to have him shoot 
at a distance he cannot see the .22 bullet 
holes, and have him call them shot by shot. 
When he can thus call shots offhand, with 
the .22 rifle remember, then it is time to 
begin to show him the first step in six-gun 
work. Before that it is hopeless. The worst 
possible way to learn a six-gun is to begin 
at the top instead of at the bottom—never 
begin with a big revolver offhand if you can- 
not call shots with a rifle. Remember, it is 
not necessary to be an expert, only a good 
offhand shot with a rifle to be a good six-gun 
shot. The point I mean is that one must be 
able to call his shot, not necessarily put them 
all in the 10-ring. Then when a man can 
call a shot, he can tell with the revolver later 
where the sights were when the gun went 
off, as with the rifle. Unless a man can call 
shots it is hopeless to acquire skill with 
either rifle or six-gun. 

So first I hand him a rifle and have him 
call his shots. If he cannot call them he 
must learn to do so, otherwise no six-gun 
work till he can so call them. If, on the 
other hand, he does call his shots with the 
rifle, tho he makes a rather bad group off- 
hand, then I seat him on the ground, leaning 
far back, with his knees elevated, head rested 
easily and comfortably back against the wall, 
with sometimes a strap around his knees to 
serve as a gun rest. Still no revolver, and 
none is yet needed. Can he call shots with 
the rifle in that position, the position from 
which he will first learn to call shots with a 
revolver ? 

But he now shoots the rifle much as he 
would use a six-gun in two hands, barrel 
resting on the strap rest stretched between 
the knees. Every man who ever lived can 
shoot a light, recoilless rifle straighter this 
way than he can any six-shooter, no matter 
how skilled he may be with the one-hand 
arm. 

So with the .22 rifle, held in two hands, at 
rest on the strap, stock practically opposite 
the breast bone, he practices till he can 
make, say, a 2-inch group of ten shots at 20 
yards. Almost all men can shoot straighter 
this way than they can offhand, for the beg- 
ging-the-question “Schuetzen position,” with 
hook under armpit and left elbow on left 
hip and palm rest is not offhand rifle shoot- 
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«, “Offhand” with a rifle means arms free 
m the body, commonly called “hunting 
vle.” 
Now the beginner, after from a few hours 
a few months’ practice with the .22 rifle 
3 just mentioned, can not only call his shots, 
it can make a first-class six-shooter group 
20 yards, but that first-class six-shooter 
roup is made with the rifle, remember, for 
f he cannot make it with the rifle he cannot 
hope to make it with a revolver. 


The Exhibition and 


Competitive Shooter 
Capt. A. H. Hardy 


Part VII—TRAINING 

HE United States has lost much of the 

prestige it once enjoyed as a nation of 
marksmen. It is true we can point with 
pride to a few of the greatest marksmen the 
world ever produced, but thru lack of incen- 
tive our civilians, for the most part, have 
lost interest in this now all important art. A 
delusion still prevails that the Westerner is 
an expert in the use of firearms, the six- 
shooter in particular. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. The Western cowboy 
no doubt is responsible in a way for this, for 
he has been heralded as a great shot because 
of the fact that he carried a brace of six- 
shooters and “shot up the town” occasionally 
for pastime. 

In the days of David Crockett, Daniel 
Boone and Kit Carson our country was a 
nation of riflemen. It was a necessity in 
those days, and to know how to shoot 
straight was your meal ticket or life saver, as 
the case might be. 

The only cure for our present condition is 
universal training. Let every man learn not 
only how to drill and do the manual of arms 
in an artistic manner, but let him know how 
to shoot his rifle straight. Individual marks- 
manship is what counts. Hitting things at 
various unknown ranges requires judgment 
and skill, When an individual can hit in 
quick succession targets appearing at un- 
known angles and distances without the as- 
sistance of a coach he knows something 
about the game. Then, and not until then, will 
we have a nation of marksmen that will be 
effective in time of need, and under such 
conditions the individual will be better for it. 

The army rifle requires a range that is, as 
a rule, far from the city, but a suitable and 
convenient range can be secured without dif- 
ficulty for small rifle or pistol practice in 





some basement, and here you can learn 
sighting, holding and pulling the trigger, 


which are the essential features of hitting 
things. Patience and perseverance will also 
help to accomplish the desired results. 

To become expert, constant, careful and 
patient practice is required. Systematic aim- 
ing and squeezing the trigger without shoot- 
ing will do much to help you. Holding your 
breath is part of the game, but do not hold 
it until you are uncomfortable. Know the 
“pull” of your gun and have sufficient pres- 
sure on the trigger (that is, after you be- 
come familiar with the game) so that it re- 
quires but a slight squeeze to pull the trig- 
ger when you are in the right place. Re- 
member, the trigger must be “squeezed” off 
just as you would squeeze a sponge, if you 
expect good results. 

By all means prevent “flinching.” This is 
a sudden jerk, or closing of the eyes, just as 
you pull the trigger. The anticipation of re- 
coil, as a rule, causes this. No man living 


can do consistent shooting and flinch. The 
only cure for it that I know of is concentra- 
tion. Try to call your shot each time; that 
is, tell someone near you where you were 
aiming at the time you pulled the trigger. 
(To be continued <in ‘our next number) 
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nein Game Loads— 
taking the place of “‘specified”’ loads 


the country over 


WE all due respect to 
any specified load you 
are now shooting—give Rem- 
ington Game Loads a try-out on 
your next shooting trip. They 
will give you a uniformity and 
shooting quality you never knew 
before. We leave the decision 
to you. 


This idea of specific loads for 
specific game is original with 
Remington. All our ballistic 
knowledge told us it was all 


DUCK LOAD 
Suitable for Duck, Pheasant, Hawk, Crow, 
Rabbit, Partridge, Prairie Chicken and 
Grouse. 12, 16 and 20-Gauge; No 5,6 or7 
Chilled or Soft Shot. 


GROUSE LOAD 


Suitable for Grouse, Prairie Chicken, Pheas 
ant, Partridge, Dove, Rabbit, Duck and 
Squirrel. 12, 16 and 20-gauge; No.7 Chilled 
or Soft Shot. 


BUCK SHOT LOAD 

Long Range Load 
Suitable for Deer, Black Bear, and Wolf. 12- 
gauge; loaded with 12 pellets of No. 0 East- 
ern Shot. 

QUAIL LOAD 
Suitable for Quail, Dove, Woodcock, Rail, 
Plover and Snipe. 12, 16 and 20-gauge; No. 
8 Chilled or Soft Shot. 


RABBIT LOAD 


Suitable for Rabbit and Squirrel. 12, 16 and 
20-gauge; No. 6 Chilled or Soft Shot. 


wrong to have 3200 different 
prescription loads when there 
were only a few kinds of game 
hunted with a shotgun. 

So we brought out Remington 
Game Loads—the right load— 
the best load—for each kind of 
game. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
sportsmen all over the country 
are discarding the old style spec- 
ified loads, and are now shoot- 
ing Remington Game Loads. 


SQUIRREL LOAD 


Suitable for Squirrel and Rabbit. 12, 16 and 
20-gauge; No. 6 Chilled or Soft Shot. 


SNIPE LOAD 
Suitable for Snipe, Rail, Plover, Woodcock 
and Quail. 12, 16 and 20-gauge; No. 9 Chilled 
or Soft Shot. 


GOOSE LOAD 
Long Range Load 


Suitable for Goose, Fox, Turkey and Rac- 
coon. 12-gauge; No. 2 Chilled or Soft Shot. 


DOVE LOAD 


Suitable for Dove, Quail, Rabbit, Partridge, 
Plover, Grouse and Woodcock. 12, 16 and 
20 gauge: No. 742 Chilled or Soft Shot. 


TRAP LOAD 
12-gauge only; regulation charge of3 drams 
finest smokeless powder and 1% ounces of 
No. 742 Chilled Shot. Special wadding. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 
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MARBLES 
Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 


wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
h sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 60 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 
cords attached to each end 
so it may be pulled through 
the bore of the rifle. De- 
signed for field use. 
State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gauge orcaliber wanted. 


+ Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outgng equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-o0z. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 

















The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, Knives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog and _ prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 





Anti-Rust Rope 


816 
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Again, Single-Shot Rifles 


Ashley A. Haines 


| 

oo YES, It Will Come Back,” by Malcolm 
Dean Miller, M. D., in the January 
'number of Outdoor Life, has been read with 
|/more than usual interest. He likes, for many 
| purposes, the single-shot rifle just as I do, 
|tho I believe neither of us would for a min- 
ute argue that for all purposes they are the 
rifle to choose in preference to our best re- 
peaters. But there are so many strong 
points to be found in the best of the single- 
shot rifles that no one who has used them 
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Drawing of Winchester single-shot action as it 
would appear if fitted with a one-piece trigger as 
suggested by the author. This is an improvement 
he has long had in mind for this famous rifle. 
The many-piece trigger on this rifle, as it has al- 
ways been made, will freeze up more readily than 
a one-piece trigger, and when frozen one cannot 
force trigger forward into hammer notch as can 
be done with the one-piece trigger. 


trigger into hammer notch, one can force it into place and still have a gun he can shoot. 


—————— 


I note Dr. Miller is in favor of this rifi- 
being furnished with a one-piece trigger, 2s 
I suggested in my first article, but is som 
what doubtful as to whether it can be worked 
out. I firmly believe this can be accom 
plished easily and simply by using a on 
piece trigger working very much like the 
trigger on the Winchester lever-action shot- 
gun. The sear and trigger would be in on 
piece, as in the shotgun mentioned, and the 
hammer to the single-shot would be cocked 





When trigger spring, caused by a freeze up, fails to force 


With 


the many-piece trigger of this rifle he cannot do this, but must light a match and, with action open, 


thaw it out by holding flame below open action. 


And then he need not be surprised if he has to 


repeat the operation again the hour following. The many-piece trigger is absolutely the only weak 


point to be found in this rifle and this causes trouble only in cold weather. 


If thought best, the 


one-piece trigger could be made with shoulder for trigger spring to bear against farther down, as 
shown at arrow, and the spring could be attached to lower tang 


to any great extent can be blamed greatly 
for hoping that the day may not be far dis- 
tant when they may again be as readily pur- 
chased as years ago when they were real 
rivals of the repeaters. I have noted the 
various alterations Dr. Miller would have in 
the single-shot rifle of the future and can 


‘agree with him on most points brought up. 


The “miserable” fly-in hammer he mentions 
will cause trouble if action is partly opened 
and then closed again, as the hammer will 
be left at full cock at times under such cir- 
cumstances, tho if fully opened and then 
closed the Winchester single-shot equipped 


by the shoulder of the hammer notch being 
caught by point of sear as the action was 
closed, leaving it in the cocked position just 
as results when the gun is fitted with its 
many-piece trigger, minus the hammer fly. 
This would be a very important improve- 
ment. 

With this I am showing photo of a prized 
Winchester single-shot rifle of the fancy tar- 
get model as turned out thirty and more 
years ago. This is the rifle Frank M. Woods 
wrote briefly about several years ago in Out- 
door Life. It has now found a permanent 
anchorage at the A. A. H. ranch and no 

















Fancy Winchester single-shot target rifle as made thirty-five years ago. 


Fitted with open sights 


shown, this would make an ideal single-shot hunting rifle, especially if two pounds lighter in weight 


with hammer fly will be left at half instead 
of full cock. As I believe all single-shot 
Winchesters are now sent from the factory 
with hammer fly, and as there are times 
when the action is but half opened and then 
closed again, leaving hammer full instead 
of half cocked, I would by all means remove 
the hammer fly and have gun always left in 
the same position when action was closed; 
i. e., full cocked as the gun was originally 
intended to operate. I have removed two 
hammer flies to my single-shots and now 
know exactly what is to happen when I close 
the lever. Once having become accustomed 
to the automatic cocking of this rifle, it 
leaves one all at sea to get hold of one which 
leaves the hammer at half cock only. 





rifle owned by him, or which has been owned 
by him, is prized more than it is. Before 
briefly describing this particular rifle, per- 
mit we to say that I well remember when this 
rifle, Browning’s Patent No. 220,271, was 
placed on the market, I having seen it adver- 
tised in a Chicago Magazine, American Field, 
I think, in ’86. The gun was patented Octo- 
ber 7, 1879, and patent purchased from J. M. 
Browning in 1883. Previous to its purchase 
by Mr. Bennett, president of the Winchester 
Company, Browning Bros., at Ogden, Utah, 
had made about 550 of them and, until pur- 
chased by the Winchester Company, it was 
known as the Browning Rifle; in fact, it is 
sometimes now spoken of as such. It was 
at the suggestion of Andy McAusland, West- 








One of the most famous single-shot rifles ever made for hunt- 
Note the close re- 
semblance this rifle has to the best of the old muzzle-loaders, 
underneath barrel, 
double set triggers, short forearm, rifle butt plate and beau- 
If the Marlin Company ever again makes 


ing purposes, the Ballard Pacific No. 5. 


the full octagon barrel, cleaning rod 


tiful lines thruout. 





the famous Ballards, this is one of the old-time models which the author hopes they will offer us 
again, but in lighter weights and for the small and medium calibers 

















representative of the Winchester Com- 
y, that Mr. Bennett went to Ogden and 
sed the deal for the Browning rifle. At 

t time the Ballard rifle was a very popu- 

single-shot, and the appearance of the 
inchester single-shot placed another single- 

t on the market which was destined to 

come fully as popular as the Ballard, to 

itlive all other single-shots of American 
nake. 

Che 550 Browning rifles were made in .22- 

iliber rim-fire and also in .40-70, .40-90, 
45-70 and .45-90 (probably Sharps cartridge) , 
while the barrel lengths were from 30 to 34 
inches, the majority of the barrels being 
heavy and octagon in shape. The barrels, 
most of them, were purchased from the Rem- 
ingtons, bored, rifled and rough ground. 
The rifles were all hand-made and could be 
had in the small calibers as light as 7 
pounds, while in the larger calibers they went 
as high as 11% pounds. Plain or fancy in- 
laid stocks were to be had and either straight 
or pistol grip as desired. I had the good 
fortune to see one of these Browning-made 
rifles in the .40-90 B. N. Sharps caliber. As 
I remember it, the weight was around 11 
pounds. The standard Browning rifle at 
that time sold at about $30. 

At the time Mr. Bennett went to Ogden to 
purchase the single-shot Browning rifle Mr. 
Browning was working on the later-to-be- 
famous Winchester repeater, model ’86. 
Later Mr. Bennett returned and purchased 
it also. 

This particular Winchester single-shot of 
which I am writing now, and of which I am 
showing photo, is numbered 30,125, is .38-55- 
caliber, was shipped from the factory March 
13, 1889, has the beautifully case-hardened 
frame of that time, still showing but very 
slight wear, a fancy, curly walnut stock, very 
finely checked, beautifully shaped pistol grip, 
ind just exactly as I should want my next 
to be, Swiss butt-plate and plain, open sights, 
tho when I received it from Mr. Woods it 
had the Winchester Vernier peep sight. But 
this I removed, as I had decided it looked 
much more like a real hunting rifle with a 
set of good open sights. The rear is the 
regular Winchester sporting (buckhorn) and 
ront Lyman silver bead No. 31, and for a 

inter’s real hunting rifle this combination 

hard to beat. The shape of the stock of 

; rifle differs somewhat from later rifles 

this style, the alterations which were made 

er being no improvement, in my opinion. 
te carefully the shape of the complete 
fle, taking special note of the beautiful 
stol grip (nothing like it in late years), 

cheek-piece, Swiss butt, 32-inch half-oc- 
gon barrel, No. 3, the slim, trim lines from 
tt to muzzle, and then tell me you won- 

r why Mr. Gould could have said that, 

ven a good single-shot rifle, preferably 

10-70-caliber, he could, if living in a good 
ime country, be quite content with such an 

m. (The Winchester single-shot rifles first 

ssembled in September, 1885.) 

But today if the Winchester single-shot 

ould come back we would want it, as Dr. 

liller has said, to weight from 7 to 8 

unds. I should suggest that the barrel be 

® inches long, round, tapered and made for 
ost of the rimmed smokeless cartridges, my 
eference being the .30-40, which can be 
ided to give “all-around” results just a bit 
tter, possibly, than any other one size. The 
tion to this rifle, having the “high side- 
ards,” as Mr. Stolley of the Niedner Rifle 
‘rporation calls them, is noted for its great 
‘rength. For high-power cartridges it would 
far superior to the Ballard, but for any 
rtridges which the Ballard would safely 
indle the shape of the receiver of that fa- 

ious arm suits me finely, as I always did 

ke the square “drop down” of its receiver, 

o the breech block did not have the “direct 
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Why Do You 
Go Hunting? 


You like to feel the pride 
of personal accomplish- 
ment. You are particular 
what gun and shell you 
use—what about the 


DEAD SHOT 


Smokeless 


the powder of guaran- 


teed stability. Sportsmen 
know this. That's why 
so many of them prefer 


DEAD SHOT 


Use it exclusively. They 
find that confidence in 
their powder breeds con- 
fidence in themselves. 


DEAD SHOT 


insures all that the name 
implies—accuracy, ve- 
locity and absolute de- 
pendability. 

Write us for Booklet 


American Powder Mills 
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SHIRTS 


AND 


SWEATERS 


Milton Sills in 







Richard Walton 
Tully's “Flowing 
Gold” 


UNUSUAL SHIRTS 


Choice fabrics, skilled tailoring, 
good looks and excellent fit make 
Patrick shirts, unusual. 

Made of rich Flannels and 
genuine Broadcloths — different 
weights in checks, plaids and 
solid colors. Cut coat style, have 
“set in” sleeves and sateen-faced 
collars. 

Look and fit like custom built. 

A shirt your friends will envy. 





QUALITY SWEATERS 


Patrick Quality begins with 
quality yarns noted for their life 
and springiness. It shows in 


their style and make and fit, in 
ample size, in hand-looped seams 
and hand-worked button holes. 

The Patrick green and black 
label insures it. 

At high class dealers everywhere. 

Send for interesting Shirt and 
Sweater Booklets. (Address Desk 
52) 


FL.A.PATRICK & CO. DULUTH 
Makers of both Cloth and Garment 


“PURE NORTHERN WOOL 


from sheep that thrive in the snow’’ 
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rear support” offered 
by the Remington No. 
3 and the Winchester 
single-shot. 

Take a good look at 
the photo of my prize 


Winchester single - shot 


and then tell me _ if 
that rifle had 28-inch 


tapered barrel instead 
of 32, and weighed, say, 
74% pounds instead of 


)34, it would not be an 


ideal single-shot hunt- - 
ing rifle. 
If not, then what j4;, 


would be wrong with 
the Ballard Pacific, as 
we are hoping the Mar- 
lin people will some- 
time turn out exactly 
like cut shown, but with 
lighter barrel, 28 inches 
long, the complete rifle to weigh around 8 in- 
stead of 10 to 12 pounds? The full octagon 
barrel, the cleaning rod underneath, the 
double-set triggers, say; all these features 
made that a real hunter’s real rifle. Will 
they come back? We hope so. 

I have shot this rifle but very little, but if 


B—Eleven-shot 
open sights. 


cover all grooves; 


sight and Lyman ivory bead front; U. 


group with Winchester 
oldest son, Howard L. Haines, at 50 yards, using rest, plain trigger 
Load, 8 grains weight of Hercules Unique powder and 
Ideal bullet No. 375248, U. 
loaded in 


B 


A-—Five-shot group with Winchester .38-55 single-shot rifle by friend « 
Woods from rest at 50 yards, set trigger, Winchester Vernier pee; 


S. smokeless ammunition 


single-shot rifle by author 


shells and primers; shells crimped t 
Savage tool. (Both targets reproduced 
original size.) 


I ever get a “fit” in spectacles I hope to show 
some targets worth while to be made with 
this gun. Seeing two front sights, as I often 
do these days, doesn’t necessarily mean I am 
making groups twice as good as formerly 
Yes, my eyes have gone decidedly bad the 
last three years. 





The Copeland Anti-Pistol Bill 


E. L. Stevenson 


AFTER reading in the June issue of Out- 

door Life the letter from Judge McAdoo 
to Mr. Harry, outlining his position on anti- 
pistol legislation, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the cock-sure attitude of the au- 
thor of the crazy bill introduced by Senator 
Copeland. He seems to feel that he is abso- 
lutely right and there can be no contrary 
argument. It is plain to be seen, however, 
that he knows nothing of the subject of fire- 
arms or their handling, and therefore is not 
qualified to speak as an authority on some 
of the points he touches on. 

To quote one paragraph of the article: “It 
is an illusion without basic fact that a law- 
abiding citizen armed with a pistol, or hav- 
ing a loaded pistol in his possession, is on 
terms of equality with a burglar, highway- 
man, robber or any other person assaulting 
him or his property. On the contrary, the 
law-abiding citizen had better throw his re- 
volver away; it is of no use to him.” 

This proves only that Judge McAdoo 
would not have nerve enough to use a gun 
if he had one on him and was held up. I 
have known many cases where the holdup 
armed with a revolver was routed by bare 
fists. In fact, ] personally know of two cases 
where one unarmed man routed two armed 
ones. 

I defy Judge McAdoo to prove that such 
men would be at a disadvantage if armed. 

Anyone who has lived where most of the 
people were armed, or supposed to be at any 
rate, has probably noticed that holdups at 
the point of a gun are not at all common. | 
lived about sixteen months in an Alaska min- 
ing camp in 1839 and 1900, and tho there 
were many desperate characters among the 
thousands coming and going I only recall 
one holdup and that job was done with a 
sandbag. The time I spent there was the 
first period for many years that I did not 
own a revolver, but in the highly “civilized” 
communities I never felt so safe. In a com. 
munity noted for its schools and churches 
and general moral tone I have twice had the 
holdup game tried on me. Both times I was 
lucky enough to be armed and was not held 
up, in spite of McAdoo’s opinion on the 
question. 


The bandit armed with a club or similar 
weapon is far more dangerous in a thickly 
settled community than the gunman, for the 
majority of them are afraid of arousing the 
neighborhood by a shot, while a blow on the 
head will at once silence and perhaps kill 
the victim. Some twenty years ago holdups 
were common in San Francisco, and the most 
feared of all were two known as the “gas 
pipe thugs.” They made no noise and their 
victims could not describe them in most 
cases. How about the ax wielder of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.? The last report I saw on 
the case he had killed a dozen or more and 
not even his color was known. 

Very often the holdup man adds other 
crimes to robbery and sometimes robbery is 
not his object at all. Some years ago a thug 
operated for some months in Los Angeles, 
assaulting women and girls while holding 
their unarmed escorts at bay with his gun 
Finally he ran up against a boy not out of 
his teens who would not let his girl be 
abused, gun or no gun, and lit on the thug 
like a wildcat, putting him to flight. A few 
months ago a young man in Pasadena was 
killed while trying to protect his fiancee 
from assault. If Judge McAdoo has a wife 
or daughters and they were so mistreated, 
while under his escort, would he afterwards 
say he was glad he had no gun? If so, he is 
a poor specimen of humanity. Would the 
ladies of his family agree with him? 

He challenges the arm makers to give the 
number of cases where an armed citizen has 
successfully resisted a burglar or highway- 
man. This is a ridiculous challenge, for, of 
course, no such figures or statistics are avail 
able. However, I can mention a few cases 
that can be looked up and verified so the 
judge need not take my word. 

There have been scores of bank robberie: 
in Los Angeles lately and the only two cases 
I now recall where the robbers were cap 
tured immediately afterwards, an armed citi 
zen was responsible. Some two or thre 
years ago two men held up a suburban ban! 
and a boy driving a delivery flivver for a 
grocery followed them with a borrowed re- 
volver, in spite of their firing at him. Wher 
their ammunition was gone he overtook them 
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ade them lie down in the road until 

came. Recently when two bandits 
ed from a bank they were fired on by 
aurant proprietor near by and could 
ach their car, so ran across the street 
imped on a truck. As they started, a 
inic ran out of a garage and shot one 
em and the chase was on. Inside of 
thirty minutes an officer walked in the bank 

said: “Here’s your money. One is 
the other is in the hospital.” 

\ year or so ago a merchant in Coffeyville, 

;., had his store visited twice by holdups. 
He then armed himself and when, a short 
time later, two men entered with the com- 
mand, “Hands up, everybody!” he killed both 
of them. More recently an attempt was made 
to hold up the proprietor of the Piggly Wig- 
oly stores in Kansas City—Mr. Nash, I think. 
He was armed and used his gun effectively. 
One man near here caught a stranger in his 
house and killed him instantly. Another, a 
few miles away, was unarmed, but grappled 
with an intruder and was badly stabbed. 
Some difference! 

One writer has referred to, the bill drawn 
by Judge McAdoo and introduced by Sena- 
tor Copeland as about the most brainless 
piece of legislation ever conceived—a fairly 
accurate description. Perhaps, however, it 
is no more than the scheme of Dr. Schwartz, 
also of New York, to abolish all shooting 
galleries because someone went into one and 
committed suicide. I have frequently read 
of persons committing suicide along the Cal- 
ifornia Coast by jumping off wharves or from 
passenger steamers. Perhaps, if given a 
bucket to bail out the Pacific Ocean, Dr. 
Schwartz could save many more lives than 
by closing the shooting galleries of New 
York. It is worth trying, anyhow. If this 
should ever reach the eye of Judge McAdoo, 
I should like to have him give us a little in- 
formation on the following points: He says 
his bill does not apply to any but revolvers 
that may be concealed about the person. 
One can carry the largest revolver concealed 
in a shoulder holster, or a few minutes with 
a hacksaw will reduce it to pocket size. If 
eyery revolver in the country were thrown 
in the ocean every highwayman could be re- 

ed inside of twenty-four hours with a 
re murderous weapon. There are’ plenty 
small double-barreled shotguns for 28- 
gauge, .410 and .45-70 cartridges, and a few 
utes spent in cutting off the stock and 
icing the barrel to 6 or 8 inches will give 

a very effective weapon. I understand 
bill places a tax of $100 on each pistol 
volver and $1 each on loaded cartridges 
hese arms. If rifle cartridges are ex- 
from the tax, what is to be done in 
of the .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 car- 
s? These were designed for rifles, but 
revolvers also use them. I have a rifle, 
a revolver, using the .22 long rifle car- 
Am I to pay $50 extra per box for 

I use in the revolver? I had a pistol 
leled and fitted with a barrel cham- 

for the .25-20 cartridge made for re- 
ig rifles. A friend had a rifle rebored 
the .38 Special revolver cartridge. 
he get $50 per box rebate on those 
- in his rifle? Did Judge McAdoo ever 
that if his bill became a law that the 
iyman is about the only one to afford 


rice? 


wee 


| 
i 


| thought I could get away with a bank 
y and clean up a few or many thou- 
[ could afford the tax and be glad of 
eling there were no armed citizens run- 
loose. 
1 will never stop banditry by passing 
to make it safer. 
1 like Judge McAdoo can do more to 
crime by imposing limit sentences on 
inals brought before them and leaving 





The SUPER“FOX Surprises 
a Well-Known Gun Quthority 


The first extra long 
range shot gun was 
originated by A. H. 
Fox Gun Co. when 
the Super-Fox was 
created two years ago 
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HEN Captain X..... * had checked 


the performance of a Super-Fox in his 
own hands, he wrote: 


“T have seen better patterns claimed in print, 
and I have heard of better ones, but in my own 
experience I have never seen patterns counting 
as high as these, as uniform from shot to shot 
and as well distributed ...... They are nothing 
less than extraordinary.” 


Here is the Captain’s own record of these re- 
markable Super-Fox patterns, all fired at 40 yards: 


Pattern No. Shot in Per Cent 
No. 30-inch circle of Total 

1 170 90 

2 151 80 

3 161 85 

4 163 86 

5 162 85 

4 167 88 

/ 167 88 

& 154 82 

4 152 80 

10 168 89 

11 155 82 

12 147 78 

Average of 12 patterns, 84.4%— Lowest pattern, 78% 


Remember, these are average Super-Fox re- 
sults—not made under special conditions. You 
can get exact duplicates of the gun and shells that 
made this record—and you can duplicate the 
record, perhaps better it. Every Super-Fox is 
guaranteed to shoot an 80% pattern at forty 
yards with the proper load! 

Think what you could do with a gun like this 
when the ducks start flying—then sit down 

and write us for the whole story of the 
Super-Fox. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4654 North Eighteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


(*Name and further details sent at your request 
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Outing 


-tc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 


You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can’t 


ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.50: 
revolving dial, $1.75.Pocket Compass,sta- 
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OR EVERY HOUR SIN THE OPEN 


MARBLES 

Equipment 

For absolute |g 

fa @ dependence in 7 

3 any emergency r 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 

Sights and Cleaning ¥ 

Implements, etc. 2 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 4 
door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
















tofellatree. Toolsteel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han 
dle, hard rubber side 
plates Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
in. hat ) x 4- 


11 dle, 2 x 

in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 

1! in handle, 2 

in. blade, $3.50. 

Marble’s Ideal Knife 
rged razor steel, hand 

tem perec ind tested. 
3] is adapted to 

sticking and skinning 
Oval ground at back of 

point for chopping bones, 


7s 


ad iS 


Cir ibinied 


ide. No. 41, leather handle, 
o. 42, staghorn handle. 

No.41 No.42 
14-in blade, with sheath, $2.50 $3.25 
in. blade, with sheath, 2.78 3.50 
in. blade, withsheath, 3.00 3.75 
in. blade, withsheath, 3.25 4.00 
-in, blade, with sheath, 3.50 4.25 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a Chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions — even 
under water. Opened 
and closed jnsiantly 
in the dark, Heavily 
nickeled, seamless- 
drawn brass, diameter 
about 34 inchi nside: 
60 cents. 


Handy Compass 








magnetize, Safety Coat Compass, fast- 


mary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 
If you can'tget Marble’s Outing 
Equipment from your dealer's, 
we will fill your order direct. 


Send for our 1924catalog. 





Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
1 














firearms laws to men with better judgment 
and more common sense. 

In the epidemic of holdups in San Fran- 
cisco ten or a dozen were captured. One 
got twenty years, another twenty-five; the 
rest from thirty to forty-five years and San 
Francisco suddenly had a letup in banditry. 

In these days probation and parole turn 
them loose on us again and a lot of senti- 
mentalists seem to fairly worship the ground 
a thug or outlaw walks on. Recently in 
Chicago a gunman was killed by officers. His 
funeral was largely attended by prominent 
men, officials and even judges, while $20,000 
was spent in floral offerings. If the officer 
were killed instead, don’t ever think he 
would get such a funeral. Recently we read 
an eulogy of Jesse James, by a prominent 
writer, in which the author stated if the 
noted murderer and bank robber were yet 
alive he would like to shake hands with him. 
Not for me. The James boys deserve no 
sympathy or admiration. In the war they 
were not soldiers, but members of Quan- 
trell’s gang of murderous looters who took 
advantage of wartime conditions. At the 
close of the war honest men returned to 
work, but this gang found robbery, with 
murder added when necessary, more to their 
liking. If sympathizers were ready to help 
them financially it was all the more to their 
discredit that they did not stay among 
friends and use the proffered help to start 
honestly. No doubt some admired them, for 
one man erected a monument to John Wilkes 
Booth for, the inscription read, “killing old 
Abe Lincoln!” And the people of the town 
allowed it to stand year after year. 

The sympathy of a governor proves noth- 
ing. Witness the wholesale pardoning by 
Governor Blease of an eastern state some 
years ago. 

Some years ago in this state a fiendish 
wretch brutally choked, beat, kicked and 
finally killed his wife because she refused to 
submit to a man her husband had brought 
home and from whom the husband had col- 
lected $100. The murderer was sentenced 
to hang, but while the governor was absent 
the lieutenant governor commuted the sen- 
tence. 

If our laws were as strictly enforced as 
those of England and Canada we would have 
less crime. It seems to be a fact that over 
half the crimes of the country are com- 
mitted by ex-convicts, or those turned loose 
on probation by judges who place their own 
opinion above the law. 

Now we have the spectacle of a judge 
drawing up a bill to make highway robbery 
safe by placing so high a tax on revolvers 
not many would purchase one for self-protec- 
tion, but, of course, a highwayman would 


feel that with fair luck he would get his 
money back the first night. Besides, he 


would feel far safer if he knew his intended 
victims were unarmed. For the benefit of 
Judge McAdoo and others of his kind I en- 
close a clipping from an evening local paper 
telling of the killing of one bandit and the 
wounding of another when they raided a 
dinner party in Hollywood recently. The 
same pair are supposed to have done a simi- 
lar job earlier in the evening. This time, 
however, one of the guests had a revolver 
and usea it. 


Note.—The clipping which Mr. Stevenson sent 
tells of the killing of a 17-year-old bandit who, 
in company with another youthful desperado, at- 
tempted to hold up a party of card players in a 
Hollywood home. One of the members of the 
card party had been carrying a gun for just such 
an emergency for thirty-five years, and while the 
holdups were occupied with another man_he 
pulled his gun and shot one of them twice. The 
other made a hurried getaway. Later they were 
identified as being the same two who, a few 
moments previously, had made another holdup 
in a house a few blocks away. They met dis- 
aster when they encountered a man who was 
prepared.—Editor. 








A Word from Mr. Gillies 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since.I am the «yb. 
ject of such a fine muss in your columns, jt 
would seem that I am entitled to a cer: 


in 
amount of talk myself, altho I am not given 
to rowing (not in a boat). Certainly a man 
in the middle of a tornado has a right to 
“chew the fat” a little bit, and this whirl. 
pool has been going on around me so much 


that I want to talk also. I have caught the 
disease. Three cheers for trouble! 

About all this shooting stuff, and what | 
did and what Martin did in the Metropoli- 
tan, it does not deserve so much space at all, 
But since you have seen fit to print it, and 
since it seems to center around me, I gotta 
have a little talk also. 

As it happens I spent a month in the 
woods last fall, for the first time in years, 
and while up there bumped into Alex Eisen. 
hauer, and right off the bat there was an 
argument about shooting, and Alec said he 
had the world licked. I did not know much 
about this target gang at the time, and 
thought that perhaps Alec was right. He 
looked as if he could shoot, and beyond that 
I knew nothing. All these target guys are 
as temperamental as opera stars. 

Then when I came back to the town | 
thought it would be a good plan to do a little 
shooting in the city, and asked the N.R. A. 
people about rifle clubs here in New York. 
They gave me the addresses of several, and I 
got into the game. As it happens I knew 
nothing about it, and never had seen a ’scope 
until the first of the year. 

When the Metropolitan matches came 
along I entered, as the cost was not great, 
and the fun was, or ought to be, good. As 
luck would have it, there are many people 
who do not take it so seriously that they get 
dyspeptic about it, and there are some who 
cannot sleep if they get a flier. It was good 
fun, mainly from the comical standpoint, all 
these serious guys who built their happiness 
upon the performance of a 40-grain lead 
bullet. I had no idea of winning anything, 
as I had been in the game but a few months; 
it did not matter whether I won or lost. | 
was there for the fun which ought to be in 
it, but right away they made me work, which 
I did not want to do. Trying to win is hard 
work, and they forced me to it, ill-prepared 
as I was. 

As it happened, I did win the Metropolitan 
Handicap, and was very much surprised at 
so doing. I was tickled also. Then when the 
Championship came along I had no idea of 
winning it. Ill promise Mr. Martin that, 
since he takes it so seriously. It is not a 
matter of life and death with me. I shot the 
match just to shoot a match. It was going 
to be good fun, and I'll tell you right here 
and now that when the bally bullets kept go- 
ing into the center I was the most surprised 
guy on earth. They simply went there, for | 
was not really holding well, and when they 
told me I had knocked out a 495 I nearly 
fell over. It was out of order for that to 
happen. 

I am. afraid it was not a popular win at all, 
for I was too new at the game. I had done a 
few things which irritated the few serious 
bugs in the game, since I did not take it 
seriously, and it was not right from their 
standpoint. Why should a new guy step in 
and win their precious match? I really hed 
no idea of doing it at all, much as the man 
who got hit by a taxicab; it just happened 
But there were growls, especially as I had 
helped form the new Roosevelt Rifle Clu», 
which Mr. Martin was very much put < 
about. Why, I cannot guess, but he wz 
Anyway, the club is a success, with aboi! 
100 members, and is doing a lot for the ri‘: 
game here in the East, and that is its jus 
fication. 

As it happens, Martin shot 995 x 1,000 
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int. Nobody can dispute it, and it makes 


, the score, but it will count in next year’s 
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| happen. 
lf a man takes this small-bore stuff seri- 
ously he is lost completely. If he laughs at 
it he has a chance to win a match now and 
then, and also the confidence of the men 
around him, for there are many factors gov- 
erning these matches which make it so that 
any one of ten men will win. The element 
of luck exists. But one must smile as he 
loses, as it does not matter who wins. 

Chere, I have had my say, and I was en- 
titled to it. When there is so much talk 


about me, it is my turn to talk also. I like, 


to shoot, but when I lose it does not worry 

me very much, and good luck to the man 

who wins, nicely, or loses in like manner. 
N.Y. Joun WALLACE GILLIES. 


Note.—As all have now had their say, we hope 
the Eastern shooting horizon will again resume 
its normal tranquillity —Editor. 





Anticipation 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Here it is lacking 
but a few weeks till deer season is on again, 
and of course I’ve been trying to fill in the 
time puttering around by gun rack. The 
trusty old 06 Sporter has been polished and 
cleaned and polished again until the wife 
gets plumb out of patience with my clutter- 
ing up the house with bits of flannel and per- 
fuming the air with the odor of No. 9 and 
RemOil. But, doggone it, when a man is 
born with the bug he just naturally can’t 
help being a bloody nuisance to other folks. 
However, vacation time is almost here and 
a couple of weeks in the mountains, breast- 
ing the steep ridges, drinking deep of the 
winds of the wide spaces, communing with 
the unsullied stars, falling off to sleep at 
night with the camp fire fading low, the 
heavy night air pungent with wood smoke, 
recumbent, crimson-tinged forms of trail 
pals, tried and true—thunder, you know 
what I’m driving at—you’ve been there your- 
self. Kipling sums it up very neatly in one 
line, “Who hath smelt wood smoke at twi- 
light?” There is anticipation for you, the 
kind that bears out in realization to. At any 
te, those two weeks will send me back a 
new man. 
| expect to get my buck, and maybe two, 
for there are lots of deer here in California, 
if one knows where to look for them. Close 
observance over a period of about ten years 
ls me to figure deer on the increase in 
st localities. An article in one of your 
nbers by Mr. Balfour states the situation 
y clearly. No need to worry about the 
buck limit—the bucks can take care of 
nselves very handily. Extensive fighting 
inst predatory animals and fast traveling 
secution against the foreign “doe punch- 
will care for our California blacktail 
ely. 
en years, did I say? Yes, all of that. 
! how clearly I recall some of my old 
vorites in the rifle line. The .32-40 Mar- 
with its nail-driving accuracy; the big 
Winchester .35 (what a smashing killer 
as); the little .250-3000 Savage, light 
fast; the Newton .256, wicked beyond 
ls; and finally, the all-around kingpin 
hem all, the 06 Springfield Sporter. 
sweet little gun was that .32-40 Marlin, 
derfully accurate at medium ranges, yet 
ing somewhat in killing power. And be 
nown here that as I grow older in the 
ting game I incline more and more to- 
| the gun that kills clean with a single 


Handicap with all his preparation, and I 
ened to shoot 994x 1,000, with no prep- | | 
tion. Surely he shot the better—by one | 


very happy. The fact that I used a rifle | 
oicked up the week before, and a ’scope | 
rowed from Larry Corsa, does not count | 


re perhaps, altho we cannot say now what | 























Something like 20 yards greater effective range than 
the average loads has won for Super-X a degree of 
popularity unparalleled in shooting history! Longer 
range than any other shotgun shell! Clean kills, due 
to its close, effective pattern and hard-hitting qual- 
ities. Prove it yourself! 

A shooter in South Dakota says of Super-X shells, ““You do not 
stretch the truth when ‘you say that they will extend your shotgun 
range 20 yards.’ One in Arkansas writes, “A 12-pound gob 
bler at 87 steps with a load of Super-X 6's. I say it was some 
kill.” 

Shooters everywhere are enjoying the remarkably long range of 
Super-X—one of the many Western ammunition developments. 








AMMUNITION 


Why limit your shooting range to anything less than the range 
of Super-X? Get the high flyers! There's more real sport in a 
longshot kill than in two short ones. You get the short ones, 


Learn all about this remarkable long-range load before the sea- 
son’s too far gone. Write for free booklets describing Western 
World’s Champion shotgun, rifle and revolver ammunition that 
will improve your shooting. Also the name and address of the 
nearest Western dealer, if you cannot locate him. 








Exclusive Western Developments 


For Rifle For Shotgun 
High Velocity .30.30 “Xpert”—low-cost smokeless 
Boat Tail Bullet ‘Field’ —all-round shooting 


Open-point Expanding ~‘Super-X"*—long-range load 
“Marksman” L.R..22 ““Minimax”—trap load 
—and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet. 











WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1019 Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
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Can you enjoy 
a pipe? 


There are smokers of tobacco in other forms 
who look with envious eyes on the contented 
and comfortable pipe-puffer. 


For there is an obvious peacefulness about 
pipe-smoking that rests the nerves and invites 
the soul to calm and pleasant contemplations. 


Millions of men do smoke pipes with un- 
diluted satisfaction. Other thousands try a 
pipe, get their tongues burned, find the 
draught too strong, or have some other un- 
happy experience that discourages them. 


Our business, in a word, is to make pipe- 
smoking pleasant and enjoyable to any man 
that fancies this mode of tobacco incinera- 
tion. We strive to do this by providing a 
tobacco that doesn’t bite the tongue, doesn’t 
smoke too strong, doesn’t leave an after-taste. 


But we'll let Mr. Moxley tell it. Here is 
what he writes: 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Bro. Co. March 10, 1924. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Please allow me to say a word of praise 
for “‘Edgeworth.” Last fall I thought I 
would try again to smoke a pipe—so 

bought a pipe and a can of “Edgeworth” 


and can say very gladly that so far I have 
not had any sore tongue nor do I feel any 
“after-taste’’ from smoking. This is more 
important when you take into consideration 
that heretofore I had been unable to smoke 
a pipe on account of the sickening sensation 
1 had afterward, but that is gone forever and 


for one am truly 
= \ glad to be able to get 
¥ the one good smoke, 






“Edgeworth.” 

Give my regards to 
Mr. Joe Rivers and 
Mr. James Edmund. 
(signed) Al J. Moxley 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may prove 
out all the virtues 
that its smokers 
claim for it. If you 
like it, so much 
the better for us 
both. If you don’t 
—well, that’s that! 





Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 39 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size packages, in 
handsome humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and address 
of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 








shot on the biggest average of occasions. The 
.35 Winchester was a wonder in this respect, 
but I discarded it because I prefer a bolt- 
action and because I could do better shoot- 
ing at uncertain ranges with the lighter 
weapons of higher velocity and flatter tra- 
jectory. The little Savage is still on the 
gun rack, but has yielded place to the 
Springfield in the deer coverts. 

The .250-3000 is really a superb little 
weapon and while far ahead of most other 
guns in its enery class it still lacks the 
punch of the bigger guns. As a killer there 
is little to choose between the Newton .256 
and the Springfield—either is veritable dyna- 
mite. Yet the latter has the edge, taking 
all things into consideration; greater variety 
of loads, cheapness of practice ammunition 
when one is a member of the N. R. A., avail- 
ability of replacement parts, etc. 

Reams have been written about the ’06 
Springfield and still more reams will yet be 
put forth relative to its excellence. In the 
words, of an American rifle enthusiast, it is 
a gun “than which there is none whicher.” 
And that tells the whole story. 

Have been chatting around lately with 
several of the sporting goods dealers, and 
much as I am at a loss to understand it will 
have to admit that, in this section at least, 
the bolt-action rifle is faded to a fare-ye-well 
by the lever-action in the choice of the ma- 
jority of hunters. The Winchester carbine 
is the seller. The answer, I guess, is plain. 
It’s cheap and a good, reliable gun for the 
money. As for myself, long association with 
the bolt-action gun has endeared it to me 
and accounts for my preference. 

Heigh-ho, another long closed season has 
dragged by and the thrill of anticipation for 
the coming open one is quickening in my 
blood. Here is hoping it brings you good 
camping grounds and worthy trophies. 


Calif. L. P. Hotmes. 


A Glance Over Our Arms Depart- 
ment 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Allow me to make 
a few comments and criticisms on several 
letters in the Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment of the February number of Outdoor 
Life. 

First is a letter by Albert E. Kennedy, en- 
titled “A Reply to J. N. Crossland.” For 
big game Mr. Kennedy favors a “weapon 
carrying a bulet of medium or large diame- 
ter, long in proportion to its caliber, driven 
at the highest possible speed.” Then he goes 
on to name some of the best of this type, the 
30-06 with 180-grain bullet at 2,750 foot- 
seconds, the .30 Newton with 180-grain bul- 
let at 2,860 foot-seconds up to 3,000 foot- 
seconds in a 30-inch barrel, and a new load- 
ing for the .30 Newton using Du Pont No. 13 
powder, giving the Western 180-grain boat- 
tail bullet a velocity of 3,225 foot-seconds 
when shot from the 30-inch barrel, develop- 
ing energy of over 4,000 foot-pounds (4,158 
to be exact). This, he says, “is my idea of 
a big-game load par excellence. 

The last mentioned load might be ideal for 
sheep and all medium-sized game, especially 
at long range, but it would be far from the 
best for our largest game, to say nothing 
of the African game to which a rifle of this 
caliber should be adapted. The bullet would 
blow entirely to pieces on impact. The ex- 
plosive effect would be terrific, but it would 
woefully lack penetration; in fact, I do not 
think, from experiments I have made, that 
it would penetrate as deeply as the same bul- 
let would at 2,500 foot-seconds or less. The 
load would actually have more killing power 
and would be more reliable at 500 yards 
than it would at any shorter distance. In 
proportion to its size and weight it would 


not penetrate as deep as the .250-300 |; 
would be a wonderful long-range load. 

It might be interesting here to quote -ome 
authorities on the killing power of bi. Jets 
Major Whelen says in a recent issue 
American Rifleman, “Energy is very sis. 
leading as a measure of the killing quality 
of a bullet. Considered alone, it is » orth. 
less as such.” The Western Cartridge (om. 
pany also states in its catalog, “Weig!; of 
bullet, rather than muzzle energy, indi 
killing power.” 

High velocity is a great advantage, but we 
—that is, the most of us—are pretty apt to 
carry it too far. I made a series of ex 
ments last winter that plainly showed tha: 
none of our regular expanding bullets would 
hold together at all, even in soft game, at q 
velocity of over 2,500 foot-seconds. Major 
Whelen (who has for years made a study of 
game bullets) has come out with the state. 
ment that our best bullets are more effective 
on big game at a velocity of not over 2,400 
foot-seconds than they are at any higher 
velocity. And that none but our best bul. 
lets would stand a velocity of 2,400 foot. 
seconds without going to pieces too much— 
in our biggest game. 

I stated in an article printed last spring 
in Arms and the Man that the most effective 
load in any rifle for big game was the heavi- 
est bullet that that rifle would handle at a 
speed of not over 2,500 foot-seconds. Every 
day there is more and more evidence to sup. 
port that statement. Some day we may have 
a bullet that will work o. k. at higher speeds; 
in fact, we have one such bullet now, but it 
is not furnished loaded. It is made by the 
Western Tool and Copper Works and has 
been advertised in this magazine. I have 
found these bullets to hold together wonder- 
fully well at velocities as high as 3,000 foot- 
seconds. 

[ quite agree with Mr. Kennedy when he 
says that sportsmen should use a rifle that is 
plenty powerful for the game to be killed. 
A better load for that .30 Newton would be 
our best 220-grain bullet at 2,400 or 2,500 
foot-seconds velocity, or, better yet, a new 
bullet 230 to 250 grains weight, very heavy 
jacketed, pointed, with very little lead ex- 
posed at the tip; in fact, the same style bul- 
let the W. T. & C. W. are making; it might 
be boat-tailed to add to its range, and given 
a velocity of 2,400 to 2,500 foot-seconds. The 
250-grain bullet at 2,500 foot-seconds veloc- 
ity would give 3,470 pounds muzzle energy, 
and on big game it would use that energy to 
good advantage. 

In saying, “A Word for the .38-40,” Geo. 
H. Treadwell says he “ . never could 
see what the object was in shooting the mod- 
ern high-power rifle that cuts a hole thru the 
game about as big asa .22... ” It is per- 
fectly plain to anyone who ever used a high- 
power rifle that Mr. Treadwell never shot, 
nor even saw, any game that had been shot 
with a modern high-power rifle with a game 
bullet. What Mr. Treadwell has to say of 
the .38-40 is good. Evidently he knows quite 
a bit about this gun, and has used one. Thiey 
surely are a nice little rifle for deer and 
black bear in a brushy country, but I can’t 
see where they are an all-around gun from 
frogs up. Doesn’t it muss the frogs up pre'ty 
much, Mr. Treadwell? 

I have noticed some mention of the .35 
Winchester in recent issues. I have ued 
this rifle considerably. I found it very °c: 
curate, and it had plenty of punch and © 0 
siderable explosive effect. I would ca! it 
plenty big enough for all but our big: °*t 
North American game. The main fau — 
and it is a big one—with this as well as 2° 
model 95 and also "94 to some extent is '¢ 
poor way of fastening the stock on. I n° 
yet saw a rifle with a loose stock do « 
sistently accurate shooting. We let the 
go because we could not keep it shootin: 1" 
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same place, due to the slight give of the 
L ! 
|. H. Goode says in writing of the Spring- 
| in his article, “The Big-Game Rifle of 
Future.” that “a half movement of the 
wine cutoff allows the bolt to be re- 
ed from the rifle. Imagine the position 
would be in if a grizzly bear were to 
rze from close quarters and upon open- 
the bolt for a second shot the bolt were 
led free from the rifle. The Savage Model 
' bolt-action also offends in this respect.” 
(id anyone ever hear of the bolt pulling 
1m a Springfield rifle when it was in use? 
vever did. : But if it will we want to know 
_as there is no doubt of the seriousness of 
uch an occurrence. How could a Savage 
\iodel 20 offend in the same way? The 
bolt-stop mechanism is entirely different 
from that of the Springfield. The bolt is 
stopped in the Savage by the front edge of 
sear where it engages with cocking piece, 
ind I will go on record as saying that it 
would be absolutely impossible to have the 
bolt come free of the rifle when in use; that 
is, being held and shot as a repeater. No 
man would be fool enough in any excited 
conditicn to reach back with the left hand 
ind hold back the trigger while reloading 
with the right hand, and it would surely be 
impossible for him to hold. trigger back with 
the right hand while working the bolt with 
the same hand. A left-handed shooter might 


do it, but few—very few—left-handed shoot- ' 


ers will use a right-handed bolt-action rifle, 
especially on dangerous game. The sear at 
its rear works very close to the solid re- 
ceiver, so that if the bolt were pulled back 
with force great enough to sheer the sear pin 
(which would be very unlikely) the receiver 
behind the sear would stop any rearward 
movement of the sear before the sear pin was 
half cut off. So again, I say, it can’t be done. 
Pa. Byron E. Corrtre.t. 





America Wins International and 
Olympic Rifle Matches 
American riflemen were very successful in 
the International and Olympic Rifle Matches. 
In the International Matches at Rheims, 
France, the United States team won the In- 
dividual World’s “Free Rifle” Championship, 
the Individual Prone and Kneeling Cham- 
pionships, and the Team Championship. 
The scores in the team match follow: 
Set. Morris Fisher, U. S. M. C........ 1075 
\V. R. Stokes, Washington, D. C....... 1067 
Set. R. O- Coulter, U.S. M. C)...6..-5- 1 


Com. Cy Osburn; U. S Ni... sc. cies 1S 
Maj. J. Re Betes: U.S Aes. isi cis 1045 
FO t cues tae Seven eivedecude 5284 


Switzerland was second with 5184. Fisher 
n the Individual Championship with 1075, 
d the Kneeling Championship with 365; 
iile Stokes took the Prone Championship 
383. America was first in all three posi- 
ns in the team standing. 
in the Olympic Matches Sergeant Fisher 
n the Individual Championship with a 
re of 95 for 20 shots at 600 meters, on a 
'l’s-eye with a 12-inch center. He was tied 
Commander Osburn, but won the shoot- 
Ten of the first twelve in this match 
t American ammunition. 
in the Olympic Team Match America was 
France took second after a shoot-off 
h Haiti. Each scored 31 points less than 
United States team. 
lhe American team shot as follows: 


400 600 800 
Meters Meters Meters Total 
1 


eee a 40 41 13 

R. O. Coulter...... 49 44 39 132 
R. Stokes..¥.......... 49 49 40 138 
W. Crockett............ 47 45 41 133 

Morris Fisher...... 50 47 45 142 
a 676 
France........: Np RE oor ae REE Se 645 
PRONG ee Se eee ee a 5 





O YOU want a super-rifle for the cartridge 

of your choice? Hoffman built-to-order 

rifles unquestionably exceed all others in 
accuracy, smooth shooting and easy handling 
where quick work is necessary. 
Taking the same ammunition as others of equal 
calibre, the Hoffman will increase your hits, kill 
quicker and give you more pleasure in the sport 
than any rifle you have ever carried. Built to 
your special requirements in all calibres from the 
.22 to the .505 Hoffman, the most powerful 
magazine rifle in the world. 
Tell us your favorite cartridge, outlining your 
preferences, and we will give you complete infor- 
mation on the building of a rifle to suit your 
individual characteristics. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY ((ferata oure 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. - ~ Capt. J. H. Portugal 






Hoffman fine arms bring out 
the fullest possibilities of 
your favorite cartridge. 


The facilities of our factory and skill of our gun builders assure you of prompt 

REPAIRING deliveries and finest workmanship on all repairs. Send us your Rifle, Shot- 

BY EXPERTS 2» or Small Arms for repairs, alterations, reboring, stocking, remodelling, or 
blueing. Your full satisfaction is guaranteed. 














J. P. SAUER & SON 


‘WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols 


For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 
Address Sole U. S. Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY Milford, Delaware 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF WEBLEY & SCOTT GUNS 


MONTE CARLO 
MODE 











7) 











The Famous “‘W. C. Scott’? Shotgun 


long famous for its accuracy and fine workmanship can now be secured from 
us. For more than 130 years this organization, now known as Webley & Scott, 
Birmingham, Eng., has been producing the best the foreign market affords. We can supply 
you with any of its products at prices within the reach of every sportsman. Ask your dealer to 
show you this fine Webley & Scott shotgun, or write us for information. 


The New Webley Air Pistol allows target practice in silence, safety and economy. 
Powerfuland accurate. Price $12.50 





THE CLEVELAND SPORT GOODS COMPANY ¢isvetanp ono 
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Russells 
The Walton 


HERE the pavement ends”’ 

is where Russell’s ‘‘Ike 
Waltons” begin. On mountain, 
field and forest trails they 
are padding along giving mile- 
age and comfort to men wise 
in choosing outing footwear. 


The Ike Walton is a boot with 
a double vamp—made of the 
finest waterproofed imported 
French veal leathers, tanned and 
oiled to a pliability that gives 
no hint of ruggedness. Gen- 
uine moccasin construction. 


The “‘never rip’’ seam, continuous on 
the vamp and toe piece, is sufficient as- 
surance against the hazards of the worst 
of bad going. Flexible soles of wear- 
beating Maple Pac leather give four lay- 
ers of leather between the foot and the 
ground. The lightest weight and strong- 
est boot ever trod on; as waterproofed 
as a leather boot can be. Heights 
6 to 18 inches, all sizes, army last. 
R. B. Slatter, Brea, California, 
wore this boot from Vancouver, 
B. C. to Atlin, a distance of 1800 
miles, in 153 consecutive days. 





Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell) sportsmen’s boots and shoes to 
show you Russell Moccasin Footwear. 
If he can not, write for our catalog, / 
select the style and size you wantand / 
insist that he order them for you. 


The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. ) 
912 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. ; 

















WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


Will revolution- 
‘ze wing shoot- 
ing—deadly ad- 
dition to modern 
shotgun. Makes 
good shots of 

















~ poor ones. 
Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment 
afield. Quail, snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. 
Automatically shows how to lead correctly. No more guess 
work Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun 
barrels. All gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid $2.50 in- 


eluding Booklet. Wing shooting made easy. Circular and testi- 
monials on request 
For sale by all dealers. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P.O. Box 185, Times Square New York City 


A GLEAN 
) SUSPENSORY Ge 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed tne viher can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no irritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp tor book- 


le. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
60 Park Place, Watertown, N. ¥. 
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From an Old-Timer 
- "a Davenport 
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case made to fit, ee like a kodak 
case, round ends and all. Up to a 6-inch 
barrel the case is not unnaturally big and 
anywhere you want to carry a pistol you 
might want to carry a camera, so it looks 
natural. 

Five years ago Outdoor Life had the pleas- 
ure of announcing that at last the Ideal Com- 
pany was just on the point of bursting into 
full spring bloom once more, and I heard 
that same thing the other day. This winter 
of our discontent is lasting a long while. 

“Most hardware stores sell No. 0 and 000 
buckshot,” I read the other day. Now I 
wonder if they do? I have not found that 
convenience myself and I have not found 
block tin and lead at hardware stores. I 
use 50-50 solder for tin and the last three 
lots of lead have come from a junk dealer, 
a plumbers’ supply house and a plumber. It 
is somewhat irritating to be told such things. 
Getting component parts of ammunition is 
altogether too slow and hard and expensive. 
There is no good reason why everything 
should not be sent thru the post as it is in 
some other countries. 

Funk & Wagnall’s Dictionary defines 
checking as “a system of fine lines incised 
in a gun stock to prevent its slipping in the 
hand. It defines checker work as “any work 
or pattern showing alternate colors arranged 
checkerwise.” Chamber’s British Dictionary 
defines chequer “to mark in squares of dif- 
ferent colours” and check “to mark in a pat- 
tern of crossing lines.” We used to use 
check and checking in this country and they 
appear to be more correct than checker and 
checkering, which have an added meaning of 
different colors. 

Back in the days when flintlocks were be- 
ing changed to percussion locks there must 
have been many a middle-aged hunter who 
refused to change his locks and for another 
generation or so sat with his cronies in the 
gunsmith’s shop damning these modern caps, 
which, as Barrie says of matches, used to 
light a pipe, introduced machinery into the 
sweetest joys of life. I suppose that this 
also occurred when muzzle-loaders were 
changed to breech-loaders, and I myself re- 
call, as many readers must, too, the dislike 
of the older men for hammerless shotguns 
and smokeless powders. I nearly stuck there 
myself, for, altho I changed to a hammerless 
in the early nineties with the elasticity of 
youth, I came very near having my latest 
shotgun made with hammers, because I 
think that a double-barrel hammer shotgun 
is the most beautiful of all shotguns. 

Fred H. Perrin, my shooting chum back 
in the eighties and nineties, was older than 
I and, having the usual conservatism of his 
years, he never changed. From the seventies 
until in to the great war his Scott hammer 
gun, with black powder shells, satisfied him 
and he did not think that a hammerless gun 
was safe or that smokeless powder had 
enough punch. And he saw no reason to 
give up his .38 rim-fire Allen & Wheelock 
rifle. When sixty-three, some eight years 
ago, he gave up a shooting life that had 
lasted from the Civil War to the last war 
and settled down in Santa Monica, where he 
eyed the shore birds longingly and half de- 
cided every summer to start once more for 
New Brunswick for the plover shooting. 
Since then we have corresponded about the 
good old times until last Christmas, when I 
got a night letter from him ending, “I am 
no better. Sorry. A pleasant Christmas to 
you from your old chum F. H. P.” That was 
the last I was to hear from him. A month 
later he was gone, and I miss him. Chums, 


dogs, pipes and guns in this land of exces. 
sive feminism are like a bit of old cheese at 
the end of a meal—they offset the mawkish 
sweetness of things. 

The revolver is going the way of all things, 
also the single-shot, lead bullets, the lever. 
action and the big-bore rifles. Many large 
black powder cartridges have come and gone, 
but what a vitality the Winchester 773 series 
has shown! Only recently we have had two 
new rifles to take one or more of these car. 
tridges. In the revolver the .44-40 has held 
on better than the .45 Colt, the .38-40 has 
even increased in poularity and the .32-20, 
once the most used of all cartridges, has 
taken a fresh start. It may be that they 
will never die a natural death, but will be 
murdered by this pistol legislation. The 
Remington high-power loads for the .25-20 
and .32-20 seem to me to be more useful 
than the new high-speed .38-40 and .44-40. 
The 130-grain .38-40 at 2,000 foot-seconds 
has less striking energy by 100 foot-pounds 
at the muzzle and loses it faster than the 
regular 180-grain high-velocity cartridge. 
The latter should be the safer cartridge for 
deer. 

Another old friend, a doctor in Newfound- 
land, has just written to me about the muz- 
zle-loading shotguns used there with round 
balls to shoot caribou. The balls run about 
ten to the pound and are molded at home in 
cast iron molds made in England. They kill 
up to 100 yards. I have not seen muzzle- 
loading firearms used with single balls, but 
I have used muzzle-loading shotguns. Once 
inland in the hills back of the west coast of 
Norway I borrowed a pin-fire gun to shoot 
ptarmigan and it was not a soothing shell to 
carry in a belt with a couple of dozen pins 
sticking out inviting a blow. It is much 
more interesting to see these out-of-date af. 
fairs in actual use than to collect them as 
antiques. I once saw a new pewter whale 
oil lamp for sale in a tinsmith’s shop in a 
small village in Germany, and I bought it to 
try. The grocer had the oil; it was still a 
contemporary way of lighting, altho the 
more modern candles had almost replaced it. 
In a fishing village in Southwestern France 
the tobacco shops had reels of yellow wick 
and boxes of flints at a sou each, and these 
were used more than matches by the poorer 
inhabitants. My French boatman would 
steer with his knee, roll a cigarette and light 
it with flint and steel quite quickly, but | 
could not unless I first lighted the wick with 
a match to get it warm and dry and then 
put it out. There were plenty of old-style 
fireplaces in use in that village, burning 
wood with a pot and crane to cook the pot 
au feu. These old institutions were not used 
from sentiment, but because they were 
cheaper. The old fireplaces of France are 
most magnificent decorations with raised 
hearths and hoods. The modern fireplace 
in this fishing village were also attractive. 
had several of them in my villa, altho it ha¢ 
an American hot water furnace, electric 
lighting, gas stove for cooking and a tile 
bathroom with a gas heater. A little old 
woman about eighty-five used to bring 
pine cones in bags from the forest, packe: 
on the back of a donkey, also shavings 
soaked with rosin hewn from pitchpine tre 
to start the sap. The fireplaces were p 
diagonally in a corner of each bedroom wi 
a sheet iron screen to be pulled down 
regulate the draft. It was a pretty sight 
watch a graceful servant lay that fire. Ev 
the coal dealer had enough feeling 
beauty to nail those shavings on his » 
like the petals of a flower with a pine co 
in the center. 
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veer Rifles for Eastern Woods 


litor Outdoor Life:—I have read Capt. 

Ackins’ May article in Outdoor Life on deer 

rifles and it reminded me of something I 
snted to talk over with you, but forgot. 

f I get this just right it won’t be very 

I consider his discussion in this ar- 
ticle very timely, very interesting to the av- 
erage reader, and masterly in its grasp of 
the essentials of both hunting and of rifle 
ballistics. But it is unfortunate in its angle 
f view as the effect will be worked out over 
the country east of Nebraska. 

Instead of a tendency in this field to use 
rifles of greater and greater power for deer, 
the tendency is to use lighter and poorer 
killers. And instead of it being unfortunate 
when hunters do use heavy rifles, it is the 
best possible turn of events, as I believe you 
will agree if you ever once get a line on the 
crooked thinking, that crops up here continu- 
ally, about the rifle shooting and hunting 
subjects. 

A few disconnected facts will show the 
way the wind blows. The light rifle is a 
game wounder rather than a game killer. A 
great many so-called hunters go after deer 
with .32-20, .32-40, .38-40, .44-40 and even 
.25-20 rifles. They shoot at perhaps three or 
four bucks and wound a couple of them 
that get away, before they finally knock one 
down, thus nullifying legal bag limits. A 
heavy ball when poorly placed will stop 
game where a light ball will not, thus mini- 
mizing the waste of game. By “heavy” and 
“light” I mean a measure of killing power, 
however derived, from diameter, construc- 
tion, velocity or what not. The majority of 
hunters today cannot place their bullets. 
They haven’t the skill. Their shots are al- 
ways at fast-running deer, and usually are in 
brush and timber. To give you an idea of 
what is what, 1 may say that the best deer 
rifle | have is a .45-70 light weight Winches- 
ter. It is a great brush scythe, and within 
the charmed 100 yards it is accurate enough. 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission would 
dearly love to get a law limiting power. It 
tually tried to introduce a bill three years 
» limiting all hunting rifles in the state to 

netration of no more than 3 inches in 
ite pine at 200 yards. Its expressed, 
k policy is to keep out of the woods as 

men as possible, by direct or indirect 
ins. It is actuated by hostility to rifle 
ting, and has in effect at the present 

a law prohibiting the firing of any rifle 
‘pistol” unless the bullet stops within 45 

f the point of aim and is stopped by an 
ct the surface of which lies at an angle 
5 degrees or steeper, compared with the 

of aim. Our steepest hills lie at a slope 
5 degrees. This law applies during the 

season for upland game,” but since 
squirrels and blackbirds are classed as 
nd game the law covers nine months of 
year. 

vy Jersey passed a law prohibiting the 

of rifles in hunting, and the first day of 
pen season following one of the shotgun 
ters bagged three men with one fel 
ip of his buckshot. The tendency every- 
re is toward not only ignorance of fire- 

, but ignorance’s twin, hostility toward 

shooting, both active and passive. The 

mers once started will go to any ex- 

e and effort, apparently, in pursuit of 

most absurd ideas. You can’t reason 

them. There has even been proposed 
for protection of rattlesnakes and for 
iibiting the keeping of any camp in the 
ls over Sunday unless religious services 
> held in it by a duly ordained minister, 

I am quoting the words of the proposed 

in the latter phrase. At the present 

we have a most vicious condition to 
with, in a law placing the burden of 


f not on the accusers but on the indi- | 
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How Peters Shells 


Give the Shooter Extra Protection 


HE outstanding feature of Peters shells, and this is undoubtedly the out- 

standing feature of all shot gun ammunition, is the “‘steel where steel 
belongs” head. An extra thickness of steel protects the shooter from any 
possible back-throw of the powder gases. And while this special head is 
giving added protection to the shooter, it is also providing an absolutely rigid 
base for propelling the load. 


Think of such a feature, an exclusive advantage of Peters shells combined with 
the riveted battery cup, pure felt wads and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you 
can understand why Peters shells are preferred by the experienced shooter. 
You can also understand why Peters High Velocity loads are given the prefer 

ence. Their long range, hard hitting qualities get the game at extreme shot gun 
ranges. 

Peters Metallic cartridges from the ‘‘twenty-two Short”’ to the “‘high power 
sporting” cartridges embody game-getting qualities that are unsurpassed. Ask 
your dealer, or write 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-43, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Adv. No. 3. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 BY INVITATION 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Sinith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 


it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 








FAMOUS KRAG | RIFLES caxrnivces ONLY $1 2-50 







These celebrated rifies became a part of National History during the 
Spanish War and have ever since been a popular arm with American Shooters for long- 
range target and big-game shooting despite the more recently adapted .30-'06 Springfield 
and other high-power rifles. The Krag shoots the well-known .30-40 Gov't. cartridge with a 220-gr. 
bullet. Rifles offered above are equal to new, with micrometer sights oy without bayonets). 
A package of 20 cartridges given with each rifle at our special price of $12.50. Only a limited 
stock on hand. Length barrel,30in. Weight,9lbs. Gunsmiths frequently purchase these rifles to 
convert to a sporter, which then sells for $40 or $50. On receipt of $2.50 will ship rifle and cartridges. 
Balance $10 C.O.D. We can also give special prices on new Marlin Rifles, calibres .30-30, 32 Special 
and .38-55, for a limited time only. A few .30-cal. Newton Rifles at only $45.00. For everything 
in Sporting Goods, address: 


KIRTLAND BROS. & COo., Inc., Dept. K-O-L, 90 Chambers St., NEW YORK 
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‘Brings a 
View close 
to you’ 


Add a “‘GENEVA” to Your 
Hunting Equipment 


Next to your gun, the most useful article you 
can take on your hunting trip is a “Geneva 
Superior’ Binocular, You will be able to see 
clearly game that you could not possibly 
have detected with the naked eye. .Then it’s 
just a que stion of your ability to approach 
and shoot. “A Geneva helps.” 

The Geneva line contains a glass for every 
use—$12 to $60—for boating, motoring, 
camping, bird study, vacationing, travel of 
any sort—in short, wherever there are things 
to see. Send for descriptive circular. Every 
glass sold on a guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 


34 LINDEN STREET GENEVA, N. Y. 


GENEVA 


Superior 


BINOCULARS 


Wrestling Book FREE 
Ge an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
Quickly learned by mail at home Know the 
art of eelf-defense and jiu-jit lave perfect 
health. Learn how to defend yo arantt: Handle big 
RESTLING| men with ease. Send for free book.State your age. 
idg. N: 
























PNEUMATIC 
CANVAS DECOYS 





Air- 
Made of fine sheeting, oiled, 
One 
Sold in 
world market 38 years. Canadian 
goose and seven varieties of ducks. 


Hand-painted. Collapsible. 
tight. 
and will not rot. No rubber. 
dozen weigh 10 pounds. 


We sell only through jobbers 
and dealers 


Manufactured by 


CANVAS DECOY Co. 
UNION CITY, TENN. U.S.A. 




















vidual accused in any manner concerning a 
gun. Thus, I may take my Springfield rifle 
and start down the road, walking or riding 
in a car, bound for our N. R. A. range. But 
if anyone, including any private individual, 
or any state game warden or special prohi- 
bition cop whose rating depends wholly on 
the number of arrests he makes per month, 
if anyone, I say, chooses to say that they 
think I am going hunting, then I must go 
before a magistrate in regular course (or go 
to jail) and swear that I am not going hunt- 
ing, but to the range. Then they will turn 
me but not before. In the open sea- 
son for game they base their attacks on the 
hunting license angle—the tag on the back 
and the certificate in your pocket—the rest 
of the year they like to take the position 
that all guns should be kept at home, out of 
sight, or, better still, be thrown: into the 
river. 

There is no connected thread in the above, 
except an exhibition of the condition of hos- 
tility toward rifle shooting that is prevailing 
more and more over the East. What we are 
coming to is the use of the military rifle and 
cartridge for hunting, I think. That can be 
a good thing from various angles—the con- 
servation of bucks, thru a hunter killing the 
first one fired upon and not wasting two or 
three others that die in the brush and spoil— 
and a good thing from the angle of teaching 
citizens familiarity with guns and skill in 
shooting. I believe the combined ignorance 
and busy-body viciousness of the non-killers 
and tin-horn police will succeed in a large 
measure in ruling every other rifle out of the 
woods of the East before long. 


Pa. J. R. Matrern. 


loose, 


Note.—It is true that I have advocated lighter 
guns of less power for deer shooting, but I never 
have advised a .25-20, .32-20, .388-40, .44-40 or 
any squirrel or mouse gun for deer shooting. 
The one-sided view that I took was that deer 
hunters were liable to go to .385 and .40-caliber 
rifles with power enough to kill elephants for 
the simple purpose of killing a small beast like 
a deer. I have always had in mind that a deer 
rifle should have around 1,500 pounds of energy 
as a minimum, and have also held to the belief 








that 2,500 pounds was ample for the purpose. 
We have a lot of strictly deer rifles and I cannot 
see why hunters should not select one of them. 
Take such rifles as the .80-30, .30 Remington, 
32 ea .39 Remington, .33 Winchester, 
250 Savage, .300 Savage, together with several 
others, and we have nearly faultless deer rifles 
yr use in the woods. 

However, the Eastern situation being such 
as you state (I have no doubt whatever about 
your position being entirely correct), and I can 
set that what I have written about rifles of 
moderate power bei ing well adapted to deer shoot- 
ng might have a pert ticious effect. You have 
stated wrod other side of the story so well that 
it is pretty hard for me or for anybody else to 
ci vert you, 

The last thing in the world that I'd w ant any 
deer hunter to do would be to 248) into the woods 
underarmed for the game. Indeed, ania the 
shooting conditions you have described, I be- 
lieve the very best rifles for your Eastern shoot- 
ing would be the .85 Remington and the .33 
Winchester, with, of course, the Government ’06 
just as good One sort of rifle in the woods is 
about as dangerous as another to human life, 
rifle being larger than a .22, but as endangering 
human life, no rifle is to be compared with a 
load buckshot. Big buckshot glance readily 
ind may sweep a country for 200 yards beyond 
the point of aim. I am willing to take chances 
with a rifle bullet unless it is aimed at me, but 
I'm hanged if I want to take a chance on two 
x three men armed with repeating shotguns 
loaded with buckshot, fired at a deer from dif- 
ferent angles, and taking in the whole territory 
in front. 

Mig y glad to get this letter, Mr. Mattern. 
You can’t get an argument out of me. I believe 
you are right.—-Editor. 

Bullet Action on Game 

Editor Outdoor Life: -I ‘took some Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed  .30-30-caliber cartridges, 
also some U. S. Improved .30-30 cartridges 
on my hunt and would like to write you a 
lot about my trip, but will just try to tell 
of the action of these two cartridges on 
game. 

November 1, 1923, I shot a small spike 
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New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onLy $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased i 
quantities by the U.S 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
























gun— 
Bret lock 
fired 
Over 
Every 77,000 
gon proof- times, 
tested withan y, 
extreme load. 
Astandardized ~ 


gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 

















Nitro Powder Solvent] 
N29 


Keeps Gun Barrels 100% Clean 


Preserve the fine shooting and resale value in 
your rifle, gun or pistol. Get Hoppe’s from your 
dealer. For sample send us 10c in stamps. Free 
cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
___2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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UNS ASSNT 


al. OCLAZ, Bid 
JOSTAM onNIL FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
T RED RUBBER CUSHIO 
Used by the nie! st yd. ts inthe world. Slanting , a take 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer, Send for Circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 















For the New 


WINCHESTERS 


Lyman Gold Bead Front 
Sights standard equip- 
ment. Can be replaced 



















by Lyman Ivory Beads, @ 
if desired. A 
Rear Aperture Sights 4 
available and easily 4 
& 


Also Folding Leaf Sight 
No. 6 to replace factory 
crotch sight, $1.75. . 
At your dealer’s, or postpaid, pf araR 
Send 10c for complete ; ; 
catalog. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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: but ith Remington Hi-Speed .30-30, 110- 
srair) open point bullet, measured distance 

160 ds. The buck was standing with 
ru! ward me. The bullet knocked hair 
off right hindquarters and entered with- 
it striking but one rib. It ranged forward, 
con out at the sticking place and making 
: hole about 14% inches across. The impact 
of bullet threw the deer forward on his 
ind his head was under him when I 


cod |. It was a very dead kill. M EN 


November 1, 1923, I killed a turkey, range 


9) measured yards. I don’t like the way it WH O 


tore the turkey up. There wasn’t a decent 


mess of meat left. 
November 20 I got another buck, this time KN O WV 


a blacktail of nine points, and a tough ani- 
mal he was. I had a nice shot at 75 meas- 
ured yards. He was facing me and went 
down with a shot at the junction of neck and 
shoulders. The bullet tore up his backbone 
for about 12 inches before stopping. I have 
parts of it yet. ’ 

November 28 I had a chance at a bear and 
had a mixture of cartridges, 110 and 170- 
grain bullets, Hi-Speed and U. S. Improved. 
I shot him first with the 110-grain, aiming 
at the back end—all I could see of him— 
but didn’t stop him. The next was a 170- 
grain U. S. and he rolled down the moun- 
tain. The distance was about 70 yards; I 
didn’t measure it. The 110-grain bullet 
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stopped after going thru one ham, breaking = 
the bone and going thru the intestines. It ean 
- stopped at the diaphragm. The 170-grain — — : 
— ee _ a but ee oe Se, ee eZ Revolver or Automatic 
etween the hin egs and almost tore t e The Hunter slipped but a Pistol never fails to put 
right shoulder off going out. It cut five ribs hie Cols didn’t fell Rill his f 
in two and the heavy joint in the shoulder, a fellow back on his feet 
then went on. The bear was dead when we when trouble of one sort 
reached him. We guessed this bear to weigh or another is stumbled 
~~ 400 pounds. ey into. That’s why hunters 
: ecember 21 shot a mountain lion, three say be sure you are Colt 
shots with 110-grain bullet before he 4 em. eoetter what 
stopped, and I accidentally struck him in arme o art 
n the head with the last shot. The distance Colt Automatic Pistol. Govern- else you take into the 
i was about 175 yards. The first two shots. ment model. Caliber .45. woods. 
F struck in his right hip and stopped under Capacity of magazine 7 : e 
Resi: S E N 
e the skin in the left fore shoulder. shots. The most power- COLT sr ag ARMS 
December 15 I shot a 7-point buck, dis- 0 aus Stesthond. Cénnectiodt 
‘ tance 221 measured yards, using 170-grain) ™44¢: Picci Cee 
U. S. Improved cartridge. The bullet struck Representative 
= at point of left shoulder, passed thru the Phil. B. Bekeart Co 
chest cavity and came out thru ribs on the thy esas 
other side, cutting three in two. The buck California 
took one jump and never got on his feet " 
de . a No. 6 of a Colt Series Send for illustrated catalogue 
[his is the limited experience I have had ragnatt for Cutdnce Men 
with these two cartridges. I think the 110- — 
: Pikes — - but — _ E. A. LOCKWOOD 
¢ i110 an e snow. e aon 
‘ pak 2 as. s a! S 
~ pe ae ae he Pg i ge : his wall GAME HEAD ve, ThE Carbines a Snead a are 
pr the .30-: is goor gut they wl stocks. he barrels, actions and parts are 15 
ee ? either new are have been refinished by the 
ne cet enough punch In it to make a SPECIALIST Government and are « jual tom v 
re nest-to-goodness high-power rifle out African, Alaskan, ae eg eT Bree Sreting Taos, $14.00 
of You can kill deer with it; yes, but British Columbia, etc. Send for Catalog 
I do that with a .22. A .30-30 will kill Millbrae, California iL W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-AR North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
ar mal we have in America if hit favor- 
What a man needs is a rifle that will 
g e vitals of an animal from any angle 
\ blowing up, and have enough punch 
; t n thru and let some blood out. 
4 Bos Sparks. THE CARBIDE 
: , LIANT SEARCH _, 
lo Magistrate McAdoo VWekioxe SAFE P UL DEPENDaaee CH>. 
- iJ 
} \ir. McAdoo:—Having read in Out- HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 
3 td Pp . want . > vO egar li 12 e 
a letter written by you regarding A Spot Light Worn on the Head 


eland anti-pistol law, I am moved to 
you. 
isk: “How many of your friends 
r successfully used a revolver or pis- 
nst a criminal?” 

ot pretend to remember your exact 
ut that is the gist of it. Now I am 

- tell you. 

been called an expert with short 

ce I was young, having a local repu- 


blow out; leaves both hands free, and costs less than one cent ap hour to operate 
Double lens interchangeable from wide spread light to narrow beam, or can be darkened 
instantly. Note the hinged Bull's Eye Lens and Darkening Door. , Reflector 32 inches, 
made of nickel silver. Leather head strap fits any hat or cap; no,special cap necessary. 
Generator automatic; hooks over any belt, pocket or top of trousers. Gas hose, non-kinkable, worn under the 
coat. Sold by Sporting Goods and Hardware dealers; $8.50 for single-lens type, or $9:75 fer double-lens Bull's 
Eye type shown here. You can order direct; we pay postage, also ship C.O.D, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Refuse substitutes. Ask for the “* Brilliant Search Light.” 


Free Catalog with Wonderful Testimonials Sent on Request 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. *°* °%3'5,Desrters S*** Chicago, Ill. 
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Dewey’s Metal 


Folding Decoys 


Life-size, accurately colored, fold flat; give full 
bodied view from any angle when open. 


CROW KILLER Combination 
fae — spring-leg Owl Decoy, two spring- 
leg crow POys, » tone crow | 
g crow decoys, one three-tone crow $7.50 


call, complete in case 











Crows, 
$1.00 each. 


Crow Call 
Aluminum; per- 


fect imitation, 
fools the wisest. 


Each ... 85ce 
Folding Duck 


per doz. 


$1.75 ea. | 

$18.00 | 
eas: per doz. | 
Accurately colored; durable; convenient to 
carry. Carrying case for one dozen decoys with 
anchors, 8 x 13 « 17 in. 


FOLDING GOOSE DECOY | 
Spring Leg or Floating; most life-like 
Each, $3.75; per dozen, $42.00. | 


FOLDING SNIPE DECOY 
AE A Spring Lee which gives life-like actio th 
Dewey's Folding metal wind. Carry a dozen in your pocket onatty.| 


decoys are the most du- 
cable and life-like made. Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Special Introductory Offer! If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we ship on approval. Send 
no money, just name and address. Postman 
will collect. Money back if dissatisfied. 

‘REE circular on request. 
AGENTS and 





OWL, | 


Full-size, great horned 
Owl, Spring leg 


DEALERS write 
DISTRIBUTORS wanted in open territory 


OUTING MFG. CO. 
568 in samniienaied tant, Ind. 
OLVOL 

vas NEW POWDER SOLVENT AND 


for proposition 










ue 


Removes the 
residuum of smokeless 
and black powders from 
il firearms. The greatest rust eradica- 
r eyer offered to the shooting public 
AnSdeal lubricant for sensative mech 


Three Ounce Size, 25c ; postage 1c extra ) 
’ t ma y r ti 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CAPT. BASIL MIDDLETON 


CULVER, INDIANA 















SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS— 

Vorld’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
es; illustra ; $2.50 livered circular free, 
PDNOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo 

















RS. PETER SCHUTT won the 
Ladies’ Amateur Champion- _ | 
ship of Florida this year with an 
Ithaca. 
The Schutts run a famous hunt- 
ing and fishing resort at Naples, 
Flordda, and shoot Ithacas 
because Ithaca lock speed im- 
proves their shooting. 
Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. | 
Single barrel trap guns $100 to $700 
Send for free catalog. | 








ITHACA GUN CO. 


Box 10 Ithaca, N. Y. 















| farther and they stopped. 
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tation at fifteen years. I am now sixty-three. 

At sixteen, I prevented a mob from tar- 
ring, feathering and riding on a split rail a 
perfectly innocent man, by informing the 
mob that my revolver carried six loads and 
saying, “I say Jim will not be tarred.” 

At eighteen, a desperado, who had killed 
three men and nearly killed two others, got 
mad at me because I,resented his language 
when he asked me if it were true that my 
father was a preacher, and at once followed 
my reply with the vilest of insults regarding 
preachers. He told others that he would 
“shoot Elmer Harriman’s heart out,” and I 
caught him at target practice getting ready 


| to shoot. 


He had fired sixty shots at a 3-inch bull’s- 
eye at 20 yards. I stepped up beside him, 
fired three shots, then turned to him and 
said, “You can see that my poorest shot beats 
your best. Whenever you are ready to start 
shooting my heart out, just begin.” 

We lived in the same house six weeks after 
that and he was the most polite person in the 
house to me during that time, and he never 
started the shooting with my body as the 
target. 

I once stood between a police officer who 
was taking three hard characters in and a 
crowd of twenty, five of whom had started 
for me with threats. I informed them I 
would kill the entire five if they came any 
A week later two 
of the three prisoners and the leader of the 
five who threatened me were sent to San 


' Quentin prison for five years each. 


I stood before five wreckers in this city, 
brushed my coat back with both hands, paus- 
ing with each hand just above a gun butt 
and asked the five what they wanted. They 
stopped their advance and stared at my guns. 
Then the leader said, “Not a thing, mister,” 
and the whole five retreated promptly. 

A man stepped from concealment one 
night and tried to hold me up, only to feel a 
.44 jab his belly, and his hands went up in- 
stead. 

I might tell of other cases where my skill 
and reputation had prevented crimes, but 
this is enough about self, except to say that 
I have never yet shot a man, tho a number 
have escaped death by the smallest fraction 
of a second by obeying promptly when I 
spoke. 

Now, about other men whom I know. 

A friend of mine, riding in Rochester, 
Minn., was held up by a man with a revolver. 
My friend flashed a gun, shot the holdup in 
the upper arm and arrested him. 

A merchant in Minneapolis, while I lived 
there, believed that a little decisive action 


would end the epidemic of holdups. This 
was in 1883. Two men held him up. He 
flashed his gun and began shooting. They 


ran. Within a week two more citizens shot 
at holdup men. The epidemic was dead 
when the week ended. 

A friend of mine owned a .44 with a short 
barrel. He carried it when on night duty 
and when off duty had it in his bed. One 
night he wakened to find a burglar in the 
room and he had his gun against the side of 


| the crook before that worthy knew his victim 


was awake. 

I could multiply instances of this kind, ab- 
solute facts, every one. 

You say in that letter of yours that a man 
can walk down any street in New York, or 
any other burg, carrying a rifle and wearing 
a revolver of large size undisturbed. 

Yet your bill provides a tax for cartridges 


| that would prevent any man save a rich one 


from buying them. 

You declare in this crazy bill that police, 
sheriffs and the like are not affected by the 
proposed law. Yet you declare in this letter 
that you wish to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of pocket guns and shells. How 


will the officers acquire needed skill i; the, 
cannot buy loaded shells, excepting the jn. 
ported, and have to pay the prices tha; 
would inevitably ensue if American any. 
facturers could not compete with the for. 
eign? You would handicap our officers, 
Now, I carry a .32-20 Smith & Wessop 
when out at night or on a camping trip, 
I know men who use the Winchester .32-29 
rifle. Get the Copeland bill passed and shy 
off my use of this revolver and stop the mak 
ing of these shells and you also make hun. 
dreds of rifles of no value. You propose to 
work a hardship on thousands of good citi. 
zens under the absurd supposition that your 
law suppresses the criminally inclined. |; 
would do nothing of the kind. 

You cannot prevent smuggling; you can- 
not prove to the world that the Sullivan law 
has reduced short-gun felonies in New York 
City. You simply plan to disarm the decent 
man, because he is the only one who would 
surrender his gun. The Sullivan law is do. 
ing it now. 

One of the worst killings in this city was 
perpetrated by the use of the sawed-off shot. 
gun, so short that the killer carried it hung 
from a short cord under an overcoat. Your 
law would not touch such as he, but your 
law would disarm such men as I, who have 
upheld the laws consistently and continu. 
ously for half a century. 

If I carried a revolver into the desert as 
a protection against snakes, as I do now, this 
law would inflict a heavy, undeserved pen- 
alty on me. There are thousands like me, 
riders in the wilder parts of our country, 
who would be deprived of their only means 
of defense against such forces as Mexican 
bandits, American cattle rustlers, rattle. 
snakes and the like. A horseman finds it 
very inconvenient to carry a rifle or shotgun 
He needs his six-gun as a tool. 

You have no more right to deprive him of 
it than you have to take a carpenter’s adze 
away from him because one criminal once 
split another workman’s head with one. Go 
to the trench diggers who work on your 
sewers and the like and take away their 
picks. I knew a man who had a pick drivel 
down thru his shoulder muscles by an ug)! 
man. Pass a law prohibiting picks. 

I saw an ice man use his slender, shary 
pointed steel rod pick as a deadly weapon. 
Enjoin the ice men against carrying picks 
Up in the backwoods of Minnesota a womai 
split the hired man’s head with an ax he had 
been using in chopping firewood. Abate the 
use of axes. 

Women in the old days had bodkins that 
were at times used in felonious assaults 
Make a law against bodkins. 

And while you are working to suppress re 
volvers and pistols the pawnbrokers and sec: 
ond-hand men sell brass knuckles, knives 
of unlawful length of blade, blackjacks and 
the like. 

Only a quick jump toward the other party, 
bringing my shoulder under his descending 
elbow, saved me from having my brains scat- 
tered all over the ground years ago. I’m op: 
posed to oak clubs in consequence. Make a 
law against such clubs. 

In further answer to your challenge to the 
people to state where and when any ™an 
has ever profited by the possession of a gun 
capable of concealment, in time of rob)er) 
or assault, let me call your attention to what 
happened in this city recently. 

A number of prominent men were eng: ed 
in a card game at the home of C. Fred ‘ar 
lowe, a prominent cafe owner. Among | :2™ 
was one who habitually carried a pocket - 10. 
His name is Ernest R. Werdin, preside: 0! 
a paving company and at one time our ity 
superintendent of streets. I have known i 
for many years. 

Ernest has carried this gun thirty-five »«2°5 
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and never fired a shot at a human being in | 
his life until the time of the occurrence. But | 
he stuck to his gun in the same spirit shown | 
by the Texan, who said: “You may pack a | 
gun for ten year an’ never need it, but when | 
you do need it, you need it bad.” 
“ Two young men, operating an enclosed | 
car, called at a residence not far from Har- | 
lowes and robbed the guests. Then they | 
came to the Harlowe residence and entered | 
the room where the game was in progress. | 
There they stuck the players up, and while | 


one man held a gun on them and made them | 
shell out the other proceeded to rob other | 
rooms. Werdin kept still, but watchful. 


His opportunity came when the bandit got 
into an altercation with Attorney Dehm over 
the shelling out process. Fifteen seconds 
later the bandit lay breathing his last, his 
companion had fled in a panic, with bullets 
whistling past his ears, and Werdin was 
pocketing a smoking gun. After thirty-five 
years Werdin had proved his case. 

Your Sullivan law is drastic, yet the crim- 
inals remain in complete possession of their 
weapons. Your judges, commissioners and 
anti-pistol cranks lay every possible obstacle 
in the way of reputable, decent householders 
who wish to keep revolvers for protection. 

[ have a friend in your city, as good a man 
as yourself, who had the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining a permit to keep a .22-caliber 
target pistol for practice in his basement. 
Yet your criminals have no difficulty what- 
ever in keeping well armed. Your proposed 
national law would operate in the same man- 
ner. It is an outrage. 

Any man who fathers such a measure or 
backs it is a friend to the criminal element. 
He is an enemy of the honest men. Your 
ofice should give you some insight into the 
ease with which criminals get their lethal 
weapons. You turn your back on facts 
and urge the passage of a law that is proved 
by the Sullivan law workings to be a flat 
failure as far as restraining the habitual 
criminal goes. 

You and your kind would have placed 
these card-playing friends at the mercy of 
the bandits, because the decent citizen obeys 
the law and is disarmed, while the crook 
does as he pleases. Your Sullivan law is the 
best bower of the crook. Your proposed law 
for the nation would be as bad or worse for 


lecent people. 
\ friend wrote me: “I tried to get a 
permit to carry a gun, as I had to carry my 


Saturday evening receipts home with me at 
midnight. My application was denied. The 
following Saturday night a holdup man| 
shovel his ‘rod’ in my belly and took $300/! 
off me, laughing at me. 

‘“Tried to get a permit to pack a gun, 
didn't ye?’ he said. ‘We keep track of you 
guys. Youse fellers advertises fer a holdup.’” 

[hat is the way you help the crook. Take 
ihe decent man’s gun and tell the crook to 
£0 to it, as his victim is unarmed. Bah! 

E. E. Harriman. 

m A.& A.Goods / 
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ichester Repeating Arms Company 
x and improvements in stock of their No. 
et New stock is 13% inches long, a half 
T er than the old stock, and has a half 
‘ lrop at heel than the old stock; drop 
=a ; % inch less than the original stock, 
ett ipting the arm to use with telescopic 
mb is thick and. fluted, with a new 
istol grip, point of grip cap being but 
from the trigger; new butt-plate. 
he Peters Cartridge Company 
line of cartridges in a low brass base 
be known as the Victor, primed with 
2 primer and Peters’ standard felt 
wder, is Du Pont No. 2; shot is 


ns S . , ane ; f 
oh i and soft, ranging in size from 10 to < ' < 
dis omes in 12, 16 and 20-gauges; all 16- | 
a 3 are in 2¥%-inch cases, and all 20-gauge 
, -inch. 





For complete information 
write to A. O. Seymour, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal, Canada 





¢ y, HE inevitable call, answered by red-blooded 

men ..... Autumnal solace in the haunts 

of big game. Giants of the spruce woods— Moose. 

Migrants from the North—Caribou. Wary, white- 
tailed Deer and Bear. 


Ashot at one—orall of them. Guides of experience 
will take you to their haunts in Eastern Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


















NO CATALOGS 
E. H.STEUCK ifkiza saerairine 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 






FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 























D: 
a 6a 
© 
$ :$) 
Eaned 
O71 j 
> 
{ os ® 
7" Sizes 5 to 12. 
~ Postpaid 
Order 
No. 0779 





=g A Sportsman Boot 
ao | t the 2¢gh#¢ Price 


Embodies every feature to make it the 
ideal boot for the hunter, woodsman and 
all outdoor purposes. 


This Waterproof 16 inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, is made 
of heavy black oil tanned leather, extremely durable 
and highly water resisting. Goodyear Welt sewed 
and solid leather throughout. 


Quality only has been considered in the making of 
the Sport Hi-Cut. We have built a boot which can- 
not be bettered at any price, yet a huge volume of 
production and our method of selling direct from 
factory to wearer enables us to sell it to you direct 
by mail postpaid, at only $9.90 C. O. D., if desired. 


C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to 


state size and width in_ ordering. 


Our guarantee: ‘*‘We guarantee to refund 
every cent paid for shoes if after examination 
you feel you would rather have the money 
than the shoes.” Could anything be fairer 
than that? 


Doubler 


FROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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class by themselves. 


EICHT 


“U” and two “V”, giving 


or Full Buckhorn. Price, $).75 each. 





No. 20-B, $1.50. 
Winchester 
Carbines, 


KING “Spark Point” 
BEST SIGHTING 


beads, hard, 


Savage H.P. 


very 


which gave them their name, 


rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. 


- 





No. 25-C, $1.00. 
Savage H. P. 


No. 20-C, $1.00. 
Winchester 
Carbines. 


KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are 
Sights made; patented construction. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O” showing over 100 sights, and 









- DRIVER-POINT 7 


Sporting Rear, Flat Top, utter and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.75. 


reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and 
COMBINATIONS. 
made with short and long bases for rifles and carbines. 
Folding Leaf Sights with Flat Top or Semi- 
Buckhorn or Full, ete., price $1.50 each. 


Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed 

GOLD BEADS EVER 
patented brace construction and have steel centers. 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. 
“Spark Point” 
Price, 


also the 
Matted face, preventing blur; 


“Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’ 


KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 


wy) 


ro 





Showing Seml- Flat-Top Folded, 
Buckhorn Up Price, $1.50 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50. 


King Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
Each of the various models has the patented adjustable, 


shape, two 
Sporting Rear Sishts are 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn 


No. 30-B, $1.50. 
Luger Pistols. 





be the STRONGEST, 
have full-length solid 

Show per- 
dark timber, 
Made for all 


MADE. They 
Wonderful in the 
round and distinct. 

$1.50 each. 


se ze 


No. 33-C, $1.00. No. 17, $1.00. 
Colt Revolvers All Rifles. 





longest and strongest Ivory Bead 
for all arms. 


’ FREE. 


D.W. KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. U.S. A. 








BINOCULARS 


Achromatic, Adjustable, Clear 
White Crystal Eight Power 
Lenses, French Make. Central 
focusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, etc. Guaranteed 
perfect. Well made and 
serviceable; will last a life- 
time. Black morocco covered 
body Case andShouls lerStraps 
included As 

tonishing Value 75 
Our spec ial 

price, only - 

Order today. C.0.D. 
This instrument 
guaranteed to please or money cheerfully refunded. 


BENNER & CO. D-14 _ Trenton,N. J. 








yy) ZIP-ZIP 










them, orderfromus. Zip-Zip 

shoote -r complete 35¢ or 

3 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBERCO. 
a Dept.99 Columbia, 8. 


S 








Send 25¢ to Crbdade Life ios Radio Broad- 
casting Map listing all the big stations. 


THOUSANDS of boys are made hap- 
py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- 
er, something every boy wants and 
SY). ver gets tired of. Zip- Zip shooter is 
scientifically and practically made; boys, 
ti you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 





Stock is made of fine 

walnut, with cheek piece; 
24" round barrel; double set trigger, 
etc. Send cash and get the free offer 
above. 
OVER and UNDER SHOTGUNS— 12 and 16-gauge; 


genuine, original “Christopher Funk” $175 
MANNLICHER- SCHOENAUER RIFLES—6.5, 8,9 

and 9.5mm. -$55, 
saci 22-cal. Single Shot Rifles—Model ° 4 $5; 
7.50 


GEHA 'SHOTGUNS~ -2-shot repeaters, and 16 
16 


SLOAN’S °o:"s"5 


88 Chambers St. 
Dept. 7 





stussatee” MLAUSER RIFLES $34 











Price $34. Either caliber cartridges $8.50 per 100. 


New York City. 


7 and 8 mm. Genuine 
Waffenfabrik 


AIR RIFLES—German, high grade; 20" rifled bar- 
rel; length over all 44"; price___._____... $15.00 
LUGER AUTOMATICS—Original ‘Zerman; new; 
1 : $21.00 
BINOCULARS — —High-Grade German, 8-power 
cS ee eee ee aS $19.50 


Every Firearm Guaranteed— 
Satisfaction or Money Back 

















What is your opinion of the new S; 
action rifle chambered for .32-20 and 
tridges? Is this gun accurate and < 
Will it stand the hard knocks that a | 
Winchester will stand and sstill functior 
Will it hit a crow every shot at £ 
if correctly held? What peep sight ca 
on this gun at a price under $5? Fror 
point of accuracy, ease of reloading oa 
ping power, which of the two calibers are th 
better? Can .82 Smith & Wesson rts he 
used in the .32-20 with any degree of ura 
I have been told that the .25-20 is 
shell to reload, due to length of bullet 
of cartridge case. I own a No. 43 n 
Stevens pistol with the usual tip-up act TI 
barrel is in perfect condition, but du 
in the barrel pivot screw the firing pin 
strike in the same place each time. 
also some splay in the barrel. Will 7 
inaccuracy? Is the 7.62 mm. Mauser sold by ¢ 
N. R. A. a good rifle for very long range shoo:. 
ing—400 to 500 yards (I speak of hunting 
Can this cartridge be reloaded wit}! 
charges for small game? Can the bolt han 
be turned (bent) down beside the stock as 
Springfield ?’—Paul C. Buford, Miss. 

Answer.—The Savage .32 and .25-20 ar 
doubt both accurate and dependable. Rifle 
to be the cleanest in outline of all weapons mad 
for this cartridge. Bolt-action rifles will] sta 
more hard knocks than any other rifle 
action. A crow is a pretty small mar! 
yards. Very few rifles could be depended upor 
ri hit him every time. I doubt if the .32-% 
or .25-20 would do it, or any more than tw 
larger bored rifles, say the Sprir 











three of the 
field cartridges in various rifles, the 7 mn 
a few others. The .32-20 and .25-20 we 
into an S8-inch ring at the ieee. bt 
crow is smaller than that. Write the 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., 
the best peep sight to be used on this pie. 
stopping power the .32-20 would Png slig 

more powerful, but I ‘think the .25-20 would be 
more accurate and of greater aoe servic 
The .32 Smith & Wesson short can be u 
.82-20, I am told, but will be much less ac 
than the regular cartridge. Don’t see any }! 
sense in using it anyhow. I reloaded 
cases steadily over a period of ten year 
never had any trouble whatever. I doubt if you 
would lose much in accuracy thru the barrel | 
ing loose on that pistol. The i 
Mauser, but the 7.62 Russian, built for n 













service in the Russian army. It is a g vd rifle 
and a good cartridge, tho long and clumsy ast 
gun. Yes, cartridge can be reloaded the sam 
as any other rifle. Yes, bolt handle can be 


turned down without trouble.—Editor. 


What in 


your opinion is the best all-rou 
.22-caliber rifle t 


for hunting and target 
and best sights for same? How do the 
actions, such as Marlin, Remington, Sav 
Winchester compare in accuracy and ra 
No. 39 lever action. Marlin for all-round 
How do single shot guns of other makes ¢ 
pare with the Winchester Model 1904 bolt act 
for hunting small game, and what are t 
sights for same? Are regular rear sights. 
are furnished with these guns left on barrel w! 
gun is fitted with Lyman or Marble’s rear sight 
—E. R. Coulter, Tenn. 


Answer.—Take the Winchester Mode! ‘) 
Remington No. 12, the Savage 14, the Mar 
39—all good hunting rifles—and I can’t 
difference. The Marlin lever action s 
greater range or accuracy than the ot 
it has a much-liked lever action and ; 
ance. I see no reason for a bolt-act single 
shot unless on the score of economy. > Wit 
chester bolt-action single shot is a 2 
gun. The sights for any of these guns uld 0 
those that come with the arms. If tl sights 
are not satisfactory, then get a Mar! . 
tang sight with Marble’s standard iv 
or, if you prefer the Lyman, — 
No. 1A rear sight and Lyman No. 3 i 
The Marble Simplex rear peep costs 
serves very well.—Editor. 











I am contemplating buying a 16-2 
to be used principally in California, nae 


state, on doves, quail and rabbits, w ~ 
casional fling at ducks and the el Bis 
pigeon. The Fox borings, as you ab tles 
know, are 40, 50, 60, 67% and 75 - 


Which would you recommend? [ an 
ing the 50-6714 per cent combination. 

your articles on choke-bores I gath« 
full choke is not all the pattern woul 

due to stringing of the shot and incr 
formation of the shot. In this right 
these two borings, 6714 per cent a 
cent, compare with each other? Wh 
best trap boring? In every arms anc 
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—while they last 
} re all we have 
lot of genuine 
Champiere field 
worn when 
French rate of ex- 
is lowest. 
Champiere”’’ always 
g ntees optical and 
echa ul perfection. 
I plendid binocular has 8 lenses, of finest opti- 
over 1% inches in diameter. Wonderful 
thering power and sharp definition. Power 
ed on “‘mile scale’’ from 1 to 12 


Only Sey Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 
j inches high closed. 6% inches extended. 
at range. A good compass is attached to top bar. 
es engraved, “High Power Aviator’s Glass,” or 
\rmy Long Range.’’ Each instrument equipped with 
neck-strap loops and supplied with handsome case and 
\ wonderful bargain, The next lot will cost 
Tr h more, owing to rapid rise of French franc. 
nly 500 more at $7.95. Act quickly. 
FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The World’s finest binoculars, 3x to 24x. Tele- 
pes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 110, Elmira, New York 










CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 









BINOCULAR PRICES REDUCED 
We are now selling Carl Zeiss Prism Binocu- 
lars at price reductions ranging from 10 upto 
40 per cent on the 22 models because of recent- 
ly lowered production costs. This is your 
chance to buy binoculars at a big saving. 
Write us today for catalog and new prices 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 














“THE MEDICINE MAN IN, THE WOODS” 
1 nt book for 25 cents. The author, 
H. Miller, has written many books, and 
ne of the best for the money. Outdoor 
L ». Co., Denver, Colo. 





The Genuine 
DROP 
FORGED 
STEEL 
With the Solid 


Frame and Re- 
movable Plate— 
Swing-out cylinder; 
hand ejector; double 
action; splendidly 
finished; accurately 
rifled; fully guaran- 
teed. 
Made in .32 Cal., 






6 inch barrel; blued or 
nickel finish. 


Satisfaction or money 
back—Catalog FREE 


F IFIC IMPORT CO. © 4,8s"¢rer Se. 
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tion advertisement and in every article and book 
on shotguns the 16-gauge is loaded with an 
ounce of shot, but only once in Southern Cali- 
fornia did I ever find the 1l-ounce load on the 
dealer’s shelves. Why?—H. S. Connable, Conn. 

Answer.—Your combination of 50 per cent 
right and 67% per cent left is about as close as 
you can come to a quail and rabbit gun—any- 
thing except ducks—and the gun will do very 
well on ducks. Our own quail gun is bored 
very nearly like that, 50 and 65 per cent. The 
question of which choke strings shot the worst 
is not settled. Logically the full choke should 
string shot the most, but since the trouble is 
due to cone in a great degree, this leaves the 
cylinder in the same fix as the full choke. The 
65 per cent choke is a mighty good gun, gener- 
ally speaking, plenty close enough and even too 
close for trap shooting, 16-yard rise. I believe 
that the best trap gun in 12-bore is a modified 
choke, but the reason for using such gun is not 
shot stringing of the full choke, but the shooters 
have learned that they get more breaks and are 
equally safe on all birds when using a gun with 
more spread. a man is a quick shot, using 
1% ounces of 8s, he will get all his birds from 
16-yard rise, with a gun quarter choked.—Editor. 





I recently purchased a .25-20 Winchester rifle 
Model 92 for crow shooting. Now, what I wish 
to know is which cartridge is the most accurate 
in this gun, the old low-velocity about 1,325 
foot-seconds or the high-velocity 1,725 foot-sec- 
onds, or the new High-Speed 60-grain bullet with 
2,200 feet velocity? The latter is so different 
from the rest that it’s either better or worse, 
but if better would be excellent, as most of my 
shooting will be at about 100 to 150 yards. I 
would have preferred a 75-grain bullet with 2,000 
foot-seconds velocity. Will you please give me 
the address of Mr. Davis, who is reboring 10- 
gauge guns, as described on page 442 of the 
December issue of Outdoor Life? That pattern 
is the most remarkable I’ve ever seen and I 
wish him to rebore a 10 for me.—W. English, Va. 

Answer.—I am just like you. Personally, I 
should have preferred that Remington Hi- 
Speed cartridge to have been loaded with at 
least a 70-grain bullet. However, I believe it is 
the best cartridge you can procure. If it is 
as accurate as tests of Major Whelen show, a 
4-inch or better at 100 yards, it is precisely 
what you want for crow shooting. Of the other 
two cartridges you mention the black powder 
is supposed to be the more accurate, but tra- 
jectories are too high for use beyond 100 yards 
on such game as crows. The address of R. E. 
Davis is Davis Machine and Engineering Works, 
Grand Island, Neb.—FEditor. 


How does an automatic pistol jam and why 
does it jam? Is it from firing too rapidly, and 
does the cartridge swell and become fast in the 
barrel? I have owned three automatic pistols 
at different times—two Colts, a .38 and .32, and 
: 9 mm. Luger—and never had one of them jam, 
but did not shoot them enough to get the pistol 
hot. Do automatic rifles and shotguns jam the 
same way?—M. J. Feeney, Wyo. 

Answer.—Automatics jam very seldom, judg- 
ing from my own experience, less often than any 
other repeating gun except a bolt-action. Usu- 
ally the trouble can be ascribed to neglect, fail- 
ure to keep the chamber clean, free from rust 
and fouling. My own automatics, a pistol and 
two rifles, give me no trouble at all. I saw a 
lot of Colt .45 automatics shot at Camp Perry 
and never saw one jam. The ammunition might 
cause trouble sometimes thru the shell being an- 
saute too much. I doubt if the guns can be 
shot fast enough to make any difference. 1 have 
shot a Colt as fast as I could pull the trigger 
and have seen others do the same thing, and it 
didn’t seem to make any difference. Automatic 
shotguns are a good deal more reliable in their 
functioning than pump guns, in my experience, 
and it is the same way with automatic rifles. I 
think it is a question of care and of keeping 
the arms in perfect condition.—Editor 


I own a single shot Winchester with the 
Sharps breech, caliber .40-70. This gun is in the 
best of shape, but I have heard that when the 
ball fits loosely in the muzzle of a gun that it 
is worn out. I have tried this as the ball is in 
the shell and it fits loosely. Now, this gun 
shoots as good as it could be made to shoot, I 
believe. This gun has been used more than 
twenty-five years. Please let me know if all 
black powder guns are this same way. Also 
where I could get fresh shells and reloading 
tools. If this gun is worn I am going to get it 
in the .35-caliber Model 95 Winchester.—Carrol 
Deloar, Idaho. 

Answer.—As long as your gun is shooting ac- 
curarely don’t worry about the loose fit or about 
its being worn out. Lead bullets upset con- 
siderably, and are then materially larger than 
when loaded. The bullet that appeared to be 
loose when you tried it in the muzzle might be 
tight after the upset by powder gas. Anyhow, 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and if 
your gun is accurate that is all you are looking 
for.—Editor. 
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° cap that affords 

‘al protection and . 
service wander the hard- . 
est conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red : 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely 
waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 
y nel inside band to be pulled 
down over ears in cold weather. Oo, itside 
rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of nec k. 
This is the best and most practical cap 
ever made for autoist and all who ‘are 
much outdoors. See them at your deal- 
er’s. If he will not supply you we will 
send prepaid on receipt of Express or 
P. O. Money Order for $2.50. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 
Caps. 







Beware of imitations. Look for Label in every Cap 


Do not send per- 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer’s name 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. A 





t. Joseph, 


JONES HAT COMPANY “wissouri 


DAVIS “MAXIMIN” GUNS 


Something Maximum resufts 
New with a Mini- 


mum Gun 







EE 
Every Gun is Tested 


Modern smokeless powder makes it possible to get splendid 
results, in Pattern, Range and Penetration, with a 12-gauge 
24-inch barrel Gun or a 16-22 2 and a 20-20, if Gun is built and 
choked properly. We have solved the prob lem. The Davis 
Maximin Gun is unexcelled for brush shooting and will also 
give a good account of itself on foxes and ducks, at 50 to 60 
yards. At 30 y: irds it patterns about the same as a full choke 
of gun at 40 to 45 yards. Geta ‘‘MAXIMIN GUN” and note 
the ease with which you can bag your limit of Woodcock, 

Quail and Partridge. For further particulars address 


DAVIS GUNS, Dept. D-0-10, 90 Chambers St., New York 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANG Zn2— 

World best history of those famous scou 

pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular phy 
UTDOOR LIFE, ‘Denver, Colo. 





Standard of Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra 


775 


Adopted by 
French During 
World War 


The finest European Pistol— 
Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout—uses standard 
ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, brand-new 
weapon, 

Bought before recent tariff raise. Buy now from 
sole U. S. importers and save about 2 on these fine 
guns, 
$7. 75 25 cat, 7 shot ASTRA, €.0.Q. Automatic. 

8.95 25 C al., 7 shot ASTRA, Automatic 
9.95 25 cal., 7 shot ASTRA,, triple safety. 
10.95 32 cal., 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine. 


$16.°5 “The Plainsman” Revolver 












32-20 and 38 long cali- 
bre; except for difference 
in calibre, the same gun 
fin weight, size and appear- 
ance. A regular he-gun, best 
blued steel, fully guaranteed, 
uses standard revolver ammunition. Only 
$16.95. 

Write for firearms catalogue. We guar- 
antee perfect workmanship and material; 
every gun brand new; of drop forged steel throughout. 
Before buying any gun insist on this guarantee. Se 
no money unless you wish. Pay postman on delivery 
plus postage. Money cheerfully refunded if ot fully 
satisfied. ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES. WRITE TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 210 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











—— 
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Conducted by Ciauve P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 





Motorambling on the Old Santa Fe Trail 


‘TIME turns back a thousand years when 
we follow the Old Santa Fe Trail. For 
it takes us into the heart of ancient America 
replete with prehistoric ruins, old missions, 
pueblos and quaint old towns which origin- 
ated during the time of Spanish and Mexi- 
can rule. The Indian pueblos are the most 
colorful bit of native life in America today, 
practically untouched in customs or mode 
of life by the white man’s form of civiliza- 
tion. These Indians are the survivals of an 
ancient race and are of entrancing interest 
and their pueblos are scattered for the most 
part along the valley of the Rio Grande from 
south and west of Albuquerque to Taos. 
Most interesting and best known of the 
eighteen are Acoma, Tesuque and Taos. 
Scenically the New Mexico country is typi- 
cal of the type found in our great Southwest 
-stretches of desert, upstanding mesas and 
lofty buttes, magnificent forests, mountains, 
streams, canyons, full of the mystery and 
charm of the alluring wilderness and withal 
accessible. Several of our great transcon- 
tinental highways cross the state and the 
side roads are kept in traveling condition. 
Journeys are full of the mystery and ro- 
mance of the historical and the charm of na- 
ture and is varied—now regaling ourselves 
in a modern city, next visiting an old trading 
post or enjoying the freedom of a great 


C. P. Fordyce 


ranch; Indian villages will be passed on our 
trail and there is everywhere the lure to ad- 
venture in unknown places. 

The principal trail which most tourists 
travel in New Mexico is the National Old 
Trails Road, which takes them thru the very 
heart of ancient America. In originating 
this great transcontinental highway the or- 
ganizers resolved to take in “the Santa Fe 
Trail thru Kansas and Colorado to Santa Fe, 
N. M., and along the line of the Sunset 


Route thru New Mexico, Arizona and Cali 
fornia.” 

Without a doubt the Old Santa Fe Trail 
is the most famous of American highways. 
It started at Old Franklin, Mo., when, in 
1822, William Becknell with a party of 
about thirty men made the first trading trip 
to Santa Fe, N. M. This road was about 
1,100 miles long, traversing Missouri, Kan. 
sas, Colorado and New Mexico. For half a 
century it was traveled high and dry and 
was passable at all times. In the entire dis- 
tance there was not a bridge nor the need of 











Tusuque Indians doing the Buffalo dance near Santa Fe 








Inscription Rock, El Morro National Monument, New Mexico. 





(Photo by courtesy of the Smith- 


sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 


one. The road was an important artery of 
commerce connecting civilization with the 
distant Southwest. At Council Grove and 
McPherson, Kan., treaties were made by this 
commission with the Indians for the right of 
way forever. Later the Santa Fe Railroad 
followed it closely and today motor cars 
keep up the traditions which pioneers estab: 
lished. 

Besides the national monuments and for- 
ests as scenic objectives in New Mexico, the 
Indian pueblos are of utmost interest and 
well worth the attention of all travelers. Two 
cities are of particular interest as headquar- 
ters from which to visit the pueblos, Albu- 
querque and Santa Fe, and the latter city 
itself should never be passed up, as ‘here 
is-no other place just like it in the world. 
A. J. Fischer of Santa Fe has given us some 
valuable pointers about the city. Sant. Fe, 
in a setting that antedates Babylon. sur 
rounded by the majestic Santa Fe ‘ranze of 
mountains, rests as a quaint and beautiful 
old “City of the Holy Faith,” which was 
founded in 1598. Here are located th: old- 
est church or mission and the oldest 20v 
ernmental buildings in the United State: the 
latter having been the seat of gover en! 
from the time De Vargas reconquere’ the 
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cou! from the Indians, over 300 years ago, 
unti! 1887, when the new capitol building 
was completed. Here was the end of the 
Sanita Fe Trail, where the pioneers driving 
the covered wagons, which constituted the 
commerce of the prairies, found rest and rec- 
reation after their arduous and dangerous 
trek across the wilderness. Santa Fe is 
truly the “city different,” for no other city 
can truthfully boast of an exclusive style of 
architecture, of a wonderful, health-giving 
climate the year around, of so many points 
of historic interest, or a Fifty-Mile Square 
so full of prehistoric wonders, romance and 
general interest as one will find in and 
ground this city. Among the many points 
of interest in the city are: 

The Palace of the Governors, where in 
1605 De Vargas established the seat of gov- 
ernment for the then vast domain called 
“New Mexico.” This building was continu- 
ously used as the executive office and resi- 
dence of the governor from 1605 until 1887. 
This building now houses the New Mexico 
Historical Society and a portion of the ex- 
hibit of the Museum of New Mexico. 

The Museum of New Mexico is a remark- 
able building, being a reproduction of the 
church or mission at the Acoma Indian pu- 
eblo. It holds an interesting exhibit of In- 
dian and Mexican handicraft, the paintings 
produced by prominent artists who are lo- 
cated here, and an auditorium which is 
unique. 

San Miguel Church—Near it is the oldest 
house in the United States. 

The Cathedral of St. Francis, one of the 
oldest places of worship, and where the re- 
mains of De Vargas lie. 

Old Rosario Chapel, built centuries ago 
within the confines of the old burial ground 
and a half mile northwest of the plaza. 

Old Fort Marcy, built by General Kear- 
ney after he took possession of the city for 
the United States in 1846. One and one- 
half miles northeast of the plaza. 

The State Capitol Building, the interior of 
which is finished in native marble, four 
blocks south of the plaza. 

The Scottish Rite Cathedral, which is a 
replica of the Court of Lions of the Alham- 
bra at Granada Spain. Four blocks north 
ff the plaza. 

Within what Santa Fe people believe to 
be the most wonderful fifty-mile square in 
America, of which Santa Fe is the center 
or hub, are numerous things of prehistoric 

terest and well worth the time of visitors 
to see and explore. 

The Frijoles Canyon, 38 miles north, where 

ehistoric cliff dwellings. 

lhe Picture Rocks, 25 miles south, are re- 
markable for the size and clearness of the 
pa gs done many years ago. 

a Fe Canyon.—A beautiful scenic 
drive of 9 miles along the Santa Fe River. 

lhe Upper Pecos, the beauty spot of the 
\ f the great outdoors. The road to 


this wonderful mountain country passes thru 
his country, Canyoncito, Apache Can- 
yO! d the old stage station at Pigeons 


Cononcito (Little Canyon), a_ stopping 
for the stage coaches in the days of 
neers. 

Petrified Forest, near Cerrillos, 25 
outh. The entrancing scenery in San- 
anyon and the “Switzerland of Amer- 
the Pecos country. (Not to be con- 
with the Petrified Forest National 
ent in Arizona—Editor.) 

he Canyon, so named from the many 
fought with the Indians. 

eta.—The highest point on the Na- 

; Old Trails Road between Gallup and 

Pass. 

ms Ranch, an old stage station on the 

fe Trail where horses were changed 














. ”»> 
two or three “Signals 


doesn’t 


“SIGNAL” shirt feels right, fits right, is right! 

The women as well as the men, all realize this! 
“Signal” shirts come in popular colors and the latest 
plaids with the new style collar and pocket. Select 
for your wardrobe and you 
will secure ease, enjoyment and gratification. 


The better Dealers sell“ ! 
send us his name and your size on @ 
Style Book with leading 


postcard. Our new 
Hanne 1s in facsimile color gladly sent on request. 


Signal Shirt Gompany 


Signal” shirts. If yours 








Dept S-6, Racine, Wisc. 




































Base Sheeler ar ~ ‘od 
Pork Rind Strips-45* Jar. 








on Gallon of Gasoline 


with Air Friction Carburetor 
We guarantee all other cars nearly dou le 


Ma present mileage, power and flexibility. 
Models for any car, truck, tractor, marine 
Y or stationary engin Me sakes old cars bet- 
ter than new. Sce our mileage guarantees. 
Chevrolet. .32 mi. ] Dodge... .28 mi. 
Overland... .32 mi. | Oakland. .24 mi. 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on = 








SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL i..: 


car in heaviest traffic without shifting & ars. Starts 0 »ff on 
high in any "= -ather — priming or heating—No jerking 
or choking. gents Wanted. 

AIR- FRICTION “CARBURETOR COMPANY 

1206 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


















Canoes and 
Outboard 
» Motor Boats 


atlas ° 
‘‘America’s Finest 
9? 
Canoe 

Get all there is in outdoor sports. Buy the 
RacineWis Canoe or Outboard Motor Boat 
Canoes that are speedy, graceful and easy to 
handle. Outboard Motor Boats that are con- 
structed to withstand severe, choppy seas and 
rough usage. The best that skill and experi 
ence can produce—25 years of boat building 


has established the RacineWis line as being 
dependable 
Send for Illustrated Catalog Today 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
BOAT BUILDING PIONEERS 


Box C 










en RO -nemnange age” * 
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(Copyrighted by Clason Map 


The map on this page is the sixth in a series now appearing in Outdoor Life. Each 
month the tourist, autocamper and outdoorsman will be given a map covering one of the 
states or principal highways, each well worth saving for future use. Readers desiring a 
transcontinental map may obtain same by enclosing a 2-cent stamp to Outdoor Life. 
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Bandelier National Monument, New Mexico; 


taken. The cliff or 
ught to have been contemporanevus. 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


ind where food and lodging were obtained 
by travelers. The old government well is 
still in use. Here was fought one of the last 
battles of the civil war, and relics of that 
conflict are still being found in the sur- 
rounding hills. Garage, hotel and store are 
nere. 

Pecos, an old Spanish settlement on the 
banks of the Pecos River. Prehistoric ruins. 
Garage, hotel and store. 

Kon e, a station on the Santa Fe 
with supplies for man and car. 


INDIAN PUEBLOS OF NEW MEXICO 
\pproximate distances from Santa Fe and 
ipproximate dates of annual fiestas: 
\coma, 150 miles west, September 2. 
Cochiti, 30 miles west, July 14. 
Isleta, 78 miles southwest, August 28. 
Jemez, 65 miles west, November 12. 
Laguna, 120 miles southwest, September 19. 
Picuris, 70 miles northeast, October 4. 
Nambe, 20 miles north, August 10. 
Sandia, 50 miles southwest, June 13. 
San Felipe, 40 miles southwest, May 1. 
San Ildefonso, 25 miles northwest, Janu- 
ary 23, 
San Juan, 25 miles north, June 24. 
Santa Ana, 55 miles southwest, May 26. 
Santa Clara, 30 miles north, August 12. 
Santo Domingo, 30 miles south, August 4. 
Santa Fe Fiesta, early September. 
laos, 70 miles northeast, September 30. 
fesuque, 10 miles north, November 12. 
i, 60 miles southwest, August 15. 
ini, 250 miles west, early December. 


Railroad, 


the Ruin of Puye. 
top of the mesa, of which about one-fourth had been excavated at the time this photograph was 


cave dwellings occupy the side of the cliff a short distance 
These ruins may be reached from Espanola, New Mexico, 


Showing the large pueblo dwelling 


away. They are 


(Photo by courtesy of the National Park Service.) 


The Koshare are the delight makers of the 
Indian clans. Clad in weird costumes and 
provided with a repertoire of tricks they en- 
tertain the onlookers at many of their dances. 
Koshare, then, is a fitting name for the tours, 
which were originated by Misses Ethel 
Hickey and Edna Fergusson of Albuquerque, 
that reveal to travelers the delights of this 
land as yet so little known to the traveler. 
They will send an interesting book, “The 
Koshare Book,” telling of these tours. 


Autotouring Objectives 


NEW MEXICO 
NaTioONAL MONUMENTS. 

El Morro.—Two hundred and forty acres; 
castle-shaped rocks on which early Spanish 
explorers carved inscriptions; via Thoreau, 
34.4 miles east of Gallum, on National Old 
Trails Road and National Park-to-Park 
Highway. 

Chaco Canyon.—Twenty thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres; prehistoric cliff 
dwellings and communal houses, the largest 
of these, Pueblo Bonito, is in good condi- 
tion; seventy-five miles south of Gallup. 
(See El Morro.) 

Gila Cliff Dwellings—One hundred and 
sixty acres; prehistoric cliff dwellings 4 
miles northwest of Gila Hot Springs, 50 
miles southwest of Silver City, N. Mex., via 
Pinos Altos. 

Gran Quivera.—five 
acres of historical interest; 


hundred and _ sixty 
ruins of early 





ssa? 











The oldest house in America, in Santa Fe 








CAMP IN LUXURY WITH 


JNCOLN 


The Tourists Favorite 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


Why endure discomfort and inconven- 
ience when you can buy camping success 
in the Lincoln Line at no additional cost? 











THE LINCOLN BED 


Takes the comfort of home to yourcamp. It is 


built for comfort and convenience. Can be set 
up or folded in half a minuteinto a flat package 
that just fits the running board of any car. It 
has a strong but light steel frame that really 
folds. No detachable parts to get lost, no braces 
to fuss with. A heavy canvas top reinforced } 
with webbing. Strong, stretchy springs. One 
night’s sleep on it will convince you. 
Ask your Dealer or write us about our 
Quality Products, 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 
22nd and Y St. LINCOLN, NEBR. 











Six Color Combinations The Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 
—O fish in actual colors. 
AMES HEDDON’S SONS 

1110 Weet Street, Dowagiac, Mich, 


Heddon iz 


eddon 


$1.25 
Each 











When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
*‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 











3 Ye ‘ i & ? ae : fe a s 
Comfortably Protected Against Cold 











For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep ou: of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 

Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 


they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

‘Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 














Pure 
Virgin 
Wool 


on Velvet 


W: ANT to enjoy your skating, as 

you never enjoyed skating 
before? Wear a pair of Seneca Red 
Top Sportsmen’s Socks and feel the 
difference! 

Not just “‘socks,”’ but the right kind of 
foot protection, made especially to meet 
the demands that outdoor sports make of 
the fee t -winter and summer. 

100 °7, pure virgin wool of special selec- 
tion. Thick and soft, they cushion the 
feet. Prevent = chz fing and soreness. 
Highly absorbent—check the ill effects of 
perspiration. Keep your feet warm and 
comfortable. Preserve their “spring,” 
and vigor through hours of more pleasur- 
able sport. 

Write for helpful, illustrated booklet— 

“Foot Com/ort for the Man-Out-of-Doors.”” 
Gives the facts about wool—“‘virgin,” “‘shod- 
dy” grades, properties, etc-—and explains 
how they affect your feet. Interesting infor- 
mation of value to youas @ sportsman. Write 
for your copy today. 

Seneca Knitting Mills 
Box 6, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Utica-Duzbak Corp., Distributors, 

Jtica, 


SENECA 


ed Top 


Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 








PLAY 


the latest Popular Hits 


\ ¢~ can do it—it’s easy witha Buescher Saxophone. You 
don’t need to be musically inclined. You don't oa to 
spend hours “‘practicing You don’t need a teacher. 
We send free three lessons—they start you off right. 
week or two you will be playing real tunes 

Try one six days at our risk. No obligation. First send for 
free Saxophone Book. Mention any other instrument in 
which you may be interested. (120) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


250 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Ina 





True Tone Saxophone 
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Spanish mission; via Mountainair, N. Mex.; 
24 miles from Santa Fe Railroad; Atlantic- 
Pacific Highway. 

Bandelier.—Twenty-two thousand and-sev- 
enty-five acres; many pueblos hollowed in 
soft voleanic rock, called locally “El Rito;” 
in Santa Fe National Forest, 18 miles north 
of Santa Fe, N. Mex.; National Old Trails 
Road. 

Capulin Mountain——Six hundred and 
eighty-one acres; a perfect cinder cone and 
extinct volcano; auto can go to the base; 2 
miles from National Old Trails Road; 3 
miles north of Dedman; the crater is 1,500 
feet in diameter and 275 feet deep; 32 miles 
east of Raton. 

NATIONAL Forests. 

Carson.—Via Taos, north of Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 

Coronada.—Reached from Lordsburg on 
Bankhead and Southern National Highways. 

Datil—Via Magdalena in central western 
part of state; National Old Trails Road. 

Gila.—Via Silver City in west central part 
of state. 

Lincoln.—Via Alamogordo. 

Manzana.—Via Albuquerque in center of 
state; on the National Old Trails Road. 

Santa Fe.—On National Old Trails Road. 





| Gama ‘ii 
ieee “Lite — 


Woopena rr | Salil 


C. P. Forpyce 
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An Outdoor Sleeping Robe 

Ask ten persons where they get cold in the 
night and all of them will tell you their 
shoulders become chilled. A new sleeping 
robe is the happy discovery of a means to 
protect the shoulders from becoming chilled 
in the night, and to keep the feet warm. Two 
principles are involved: (1) The network 
of sensitive nerves, radiating from the spine 
out over the shoulders, are nightly chilled 
by our insufficient system of bed covers. 
These nerves are kept warm by this robe 
with its chamois interlined back, its high 
neckband and hood cape, and much of 
headaches, neuralgia and other troubles are 
saved. (2) The heat constantly being gen- 
erated by the body in this robe, with its neck- 
band at the top and draw cord at the bot- 


tom, retained, stored up and equally dis- 
tributed, giving warmth and an even tem- 


the entire body, including the 

This robe is chamois 
back and shoulders; ex- 
below the feet by draw 


perature to 
shoulders and feet: 
interlined over the 
tra length, closing 














A sleeping robe which really protects the user 


cord; high neckband over back of neck; de. 
tachable hood, with cape of the hood button. 
ing to the neckband; silk trimmed; pearl 
buttons; kerchief pocket; adjustable collar 
band and expanding sleeve cuffs. The gar- 
ment is built large and is worn over the 
usual night clothes, has much the nature of 
bedding and takes the place of blanket 
sheets, requiring one-third less bed covers. 


The De Luxe Hunting Knife 
Of course, the utility of a hunting knife 
is well known. On a big-game hunt it is 
well night indispensable, and even on a hike 
trip it has many uses and should be consid- 
ered one of the essentials of any outdoors 
man’s outfit. The knife here shown is made 

















A good hunting knife is one of the most useful 
articles a camper can carry 


of the finest Sheffield steel, of the highest 
grade, manufacture and finish. The pattern 
of this knife is for all-round use and espe- 
cially is it adapted to skinning any kind of 
game, large or small. The back is milled 
to prevent the thumb from slipping when 
skinning. The length is 914 inches, blade 
3%4 inches, with a width of 114 inches. 








Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c a 





I intend to tour 


Send equipment outline 


Fis (Mark X) 


Send transcontinental map [ ] (Mark X) 


Name 


Address 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Where can I get the following equipment?.... 
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Correct Outing Footwear 
Years ago there was widely advertised and 
extensively used an ideal outing boot and 
today this same boot is made by another 
company which employs the same superin- 
tendent who made the old boot famous. 
These boots are strictly hand-made, are soft, 
flexible and easy 
Ras to carry. The 
. sportsman may 
change from his 
dress shoes to his 
hand-made _ out- 
ing boots and 
step right off 
light footed and 
in comfort. They 
always remain 
soft and pliable 
no matter how 
much water or 
mud they are 
subjected to. 
The cut shows 
Above all things the camper the method of 
should be critical in his Stitching over the 
choice of footwear foot, which does 
away with a toe 
cap and provides a good fit over the instep. 
Money invested in an outing boot of good 
material and a proper fit is well invested, 
for the boot will last for years. We have 
met geological survey men and hunters who 

















had these boots for years and they looked | 


like they were good for many more. The 
boots are as nearly water-proof as can be 
made, fit right and wear well. 


Combating Fire Hazard in Camp 
Fire protection is an absolute necessity 
with the camper and auto tourist, as the 
danger of consuming fire is so pronounced 
and the methods for fighting same so crude, 
that a sure and dependable means of arrest- 
ing the very first spark of a 


consuming fire should be wel- 
comed. The hand-operated, 
fluid fire extinguisher here il- 


lustrated is really “a city fire 
department” transplanted to 
the woods. The body of this 
extinguisher consists of a 
brass shell 11x3 inches, weigh- 
ing about 9 pounds when 
filled with fluid. To operate, 
you simply turn the panic- 
proof handle to right or left 


and then pump. A woman or 
ten-year-old child can easily 
handle and operate it. Begin- 


ning with the first stroke of 
highly efficient air-pressure 
pump, the extinguisher pro- 
a continuous stream of 
fire-smothering fluid 20 to 30 
fect or more to the fire. The 
working parts on the inside 
ie brass shell are strong 
an’) substantially made, and 
parts which are subject 





Ready for in- 
stant use 


rrosion in most extinguishers are made of | 
\on-corrosive “monel metal” in this one, | 


all features are patented. The _fire- 
s ering fluid used changes immediately, 
0 -ontact with the heat of the fire, into a 
I . flexible blanket of fire-smotherin gas 
keeps the oxygen from getting to the 
. or spark, and without oxygen fire can- 
ive. There is nothing about the fluid, 
( e gas, that will injure the most delicate 
ials or human life, but it’s death to 
lhe fluid cannot conduct electric cur- 
ack up the stream, and freezes only at 
grees below zero. Extra supplies of the 
are sold with the machine, which may 
filled by unscrewing a brass cap and 
ng the fluid into the brass shell. 











PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1%inches in Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 








Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 





Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


Metropolitan Gamp Goods Co., 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes. 


Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting,Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 





















Cruising 
Coat! 





y 
ie 


‘one « 
Pe ey 


we) 
3 


$15 eee 


Delivered 
Sw) Per 


—In warm, soft colors, red and black, green and 
black, gray and black plaids, or vivid red, or 
plain khaki. 

For winter sports incomparable! Warm as 
toast, water-resistant. For skating or play in 
the snow ultra convenient, and warm. And as 
for appearance!—that snap that makes you ap- 
pear as if you had spent your whole life out 
of doors! 

Order one inch larger than white collar meas- 
ure. Our Catalog D of “Better Outdoor Clothes” 
free on request. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 





This Filson | 


























The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
3H. P. motor made. He could 


t in rough waters, or with heavy 

joads, In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


“STARTS witha TOUCH” 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing 

boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller. Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2) 
Dept. 41, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Che 


Flash Light, 
without Batteries, 











A hand flashlight without 
a battery. You generate the electricity 
(a bright steady light) by mere pres- 
sure of your fingers. Just the thing for 
home, office, or boat. Always ready. No 
upkeep expense. Not affected by mois- 
ture or use. Will last a lifetime. 
Write for Folder 
THE CHIDSEY COMPANY 
110-112 E. 13th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


—* 


SURE FLASH 




















Proof against rocks, 


sandbars, deadheads 


In water ankle-deep, over stony, snag- 
gy bottom, the L-A Twin will take you 
safely. Automatic tilting, combined 
with the patented L-A Slipping Clutch 
Propeller, insures that no underwater 
obstacles can damage boat or motor. 
The L-A Twin is the lightest outhoard motor of i power. 
Weighs 52 Ibs. complete, and develops full 3H. P. A sturdy, 
reliable, practically vibrationless outboard motor—that_in 
brief is the L-A Twin. Economical to buy and operate. See 
your dealer, or write for full OD: 


JocKw MOTOR D-A: Hi 


4710 JACKSON ST. JACKSON, MICH. 
Builders of Marine Engines for 21 Years 


Real Camping/ 


If you are motoring south this winter an ‘‘Auto-Kamp”’ 

to trail your dl will give you safety, comfort, conven- 

ience and camping joys at small expense. Easy to draw, 
easy toputu Vate rproof tent, 

real beds, full equipment. Guar- 

anteed. Thousands of enthusi- 

astic owners. 


THE “AUTO-KAMP”’ 
TRAILER 


Write for Details 
AUTO.-KAMP ¥ 
TRAILER CO. C3? 


3730 Sheridan Ave. 45m? A. 
Saginaw, Mich. a 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads. 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin, 


FREE Write today for my FREE BOOKLET, 


**A CLEAR-TONE SKIN, nee how 
E.S.GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 



















cured myself after being afflicted 





“Without doubt, you have the best light weight 
bag on the market.’’— DR. C. P. FORDYCE. 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 


Scientifically Correct 


The body throws off great quantities of moisture; a 
hard-woven blanket and water-proof cover added mz ikes 
the worst possible combination— moisture cannot ese ape, 
the sleeper shivers in a cold, clammy envelope. The 
Fiala Patent Sleeping Bag retains warmth, is always 
dry and lets moisture escape. Weighs but 4 lbs. 10 oz. 
Size rolled, 8x20 in. Warm as 30 lbs. of blankets. No 
hooks, strings or crude contraptions. 

Write for Circulars and Testimonials 
Sinate and Double Barrel Rifles for Alockun and 
African big game. Camp, Touring or Expedition 
Equipment. Let us furnish estimates. We know 
your ne needs by experience—Arctic to Equator. 


Anthony Frala , 4 


25 warren SE, ga 
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The Ultradyne 


HE ultradyne receiver is an improved 

form of super-heterodyne, which is well 
known for its numerous advantages, and 
R. E. Lacault has worked out a pattern sheet 
and full directions for making a very satis- 
factory outfit at home. “The sensitiveness 
and selectivity obtainable with this type of 
receiver,” states Mr. Lacault, “is unequaled 
by any other system, and permits the recep- 
tion of very distant stations on a small aerial 
or loop without any interference from local 
broadcasting stations.” This, then, would be 
particularly suitable for the auto tourist who 
wishes the ultimate in reception under con- 
ditions where portability is necessary and 
where a loop aerial can be used. 

Altho the ultradyne, as well as the super- 
heterodyne, requires more tubes than the av- 
erage receiver, it is well worth the cost, as 
such a receiver, if properly built after Mr. 
Lacault’s patterns, is the best that can pos- 
sibly be used for broadcast or amateur sig- 
nal reception. 

The entire outfit may be mounted in a cab- 
inet 7x24 inches, which if made for camp 
use may be contained in a fiber suitcase, al- 
lowing space for a loud speaker of small 
compass and all accessories. The parts re- 
quired are as follows: 

One panel 7x24 inches, 1.001 M. F. variable 
condenser with vernier, 1 potentiometer (300 
ohms.), I double circuit jack, 7 binding 
4 radio frequency transformers, 1 .001 
fixed condenser, 1 .00025 M. F. fixed 
condenser, 1 cabinet 7x24x7 inches deep, 
.0005 M. F. variable condenser with or with- 
out vernier, 1 6-ohm rheostat, 1 battery switch, 
6 sockets, 1 .00025 M. F. fixed condenser, 1 
grid leak with mounting, 1 piece of bake- 
lite 3 inches in diameter and 6 inches long, 
1 piece of bakelite 3 inches in diameter and 
3°%4 inches long, bus bar for connections, 
screws, baseboard 7x23 inches, wire, etc. 

Mr. Lacault has detailed the construction 
of the tuning and oscillator coils and the 
radio frequency transformers and his blue- 
print pattern sheet shows the wiring exact- 
ing without having to read the commonly 
used symbols. This is the mast satisfactory 
method for amateur radio construction that 
we have seen. 


pe sts, 


M. F. 


Using an Outdoor Aerial 


If it is desired to use an outdoor aerial 
with the ultradyne receiver, it might help 
in some cases to connect a variable con- 
denser in series with a tapped inductance 
between the aerial and the receiver, for with 
some types of aerial the tuning may not be 
sharp enough. Mr. Lacault also suggests 
that when operating the receiver in con- 
gested districts a great deal of interference 
may be avoided by using a loop aerial. This 
permits the reception of distant stations with 
a minimum of interference and statical dis- 
turbance, a feature which is quite important 
for summertime reception. 

If no antenna can be installed outdoors, 
a single wire stretched around a room at a 


distance of about a foot from the walls and 
ceiling by means of insulators is quite effi. 
cient. The ground connection may be taken 
on the radiator system, the water pipe or 
any other grounded metal work. If not is 
available, a counterpoise may be made with 
a length of lamp cord or insulated wire 
wound spiral fashion under the carpet or 
rug. This is mentioned because after using 
the ultradyne in camp you certainly will con- 
tinue to use it at home in the winter. 


Tuning the Ultradyne 


The tuning of the ultradyne receiver is ex- 
tremely simple and, in a short time anyone 
should be able to bring in distant stations, 
provided the tuning and oscillator condens- 
ers are turned very slowly. As the tuning is 
very sharp, a vernier is necessary on the os- 

















Back view of the ultradyne receiver showing (1) 

the socket of the oscillator tube in front con- 

denser, (2) oscillator condenser, (3) potentio- 

meter, (4) rheostat, (5) switch, (6) radio fré 

quency transformers, (7) oscillator coil, (8) tu: 
ing inductance 


cillator condenser, but it may be dispensed 
with on the tuning condenser, which is not 
so critical in adjustment. The receiver maj 
be calibrated if the same loop or tuning ci! 
cuit is used at all times, and if desired 
silver dial may be employed on the tuning 
condenser, thus permitting the inscription 
of the station call letters to be put direct! 
on it. To tune the receiver the tuning os 
lator should be moved 2 degrees at a tim: 
and the oscillator condenser turned very 
slowly over the whole scale range for eac’ 
setting of the tuning condenser. Some st 
tion should be heard at one place or anoth 
along the scale; if whistles are heard, 
potentiometer controlling the radio frequen 
amplifier should be turned until the whist! 
stop. The station may then be brought 
loudly and clearly. The potentiometer m 
then be adjusted at the most critical poi 
where amplification is maximum, and ne 
not be readjusted unless very weak sign: 
are tuned in. The rheostat acts as a vern 
for the potentiometer and sometimes ™ 
prove quite useful in bringing to good au 
bility a distant station. It will be fou 
that signals may be heard at two differ: 
adjustments of the oscillator condenser. 

is therefore best to try the setting whi 
gives the loudest signals. After a few ho: 
spent in operating the receiver it will 
quite easy to tune in stations, for at a c: 
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tair int a slight rushing noise is heard, 
indic. ing that a® carrier wave is tuned in. 
From $5 to 90 volts of “B” battery may be 


used o this receiver. If an audio frequency 
ampliter is added to operate the loud 
spealcr it is advisable to use a separate “B” 
battery on the audio frequency tubes, altho 


the same filament battery may be used. It 
is recommended to use UV 201-A or C 301-A 
tubes thruout. A different tube may be used 
as a detector, altho very good results may 
be obtained with one of the above-mentioned 
tubes, if the proper grid leak resistance is 
used. It is a good idea to try the tubes in 


different positions, for very often some tubes | 
function better in some stages than in others. | 
| 


Loop Antenna 


The compactness and lack of bother in| 
erecting a high and long aerial, which is af- | 
forded by the loop antenna, makes it of | 
great value in a movable camp. Most all | 
the high-class receiving sets are adapted to | 


the loop; in fact, the loop is made possible 


by radio frequency amplification, and this | 
style of aerial goes the commonly used wire 





antennae have the essential features of 
porvability 


antenna stretched between masts or trees one 
better by reducing interference and stray 
noises. The wave-length range of a loop an- 
tenna 4 feet square, with the wires space 
one-aalf inch apart, are as follows: 
Efficient Best 
rt Range. Wave Length. 
3 Aes ..... 190- 325 240 
4 cacpdetanenceciinacnar ane MAD 300 
6 EN 350 
§ Jpitedausidcanahees 325- 800 400 
|| SERRE weve rt AIS ER 375-1000 450 
20 : Sipe ted Sa 900-1800 1200 
\ collapsible-portable loop which is just 
suited to outdoor carrying and usage is car- 
ried in a tube, and when pulled out we partly 
open four sticks and set the loop on a flat 
surface like a table. Then pressure is made 
on the center and it will snap into position. 
This loop folds and unfolds very much like 
an umbrella. It is 30% inches high and 28 
inches wide, and folded goes into the rigid, 
pressure-resisting tube 3 inches in diameter 
and 16% inches long. The two ends are 
sealed by the center flange and the base of 
the loop. The wire is double insulated and 
composed of sixty strands of copper and five 
str.nds of phosphor bronze. This combina- 
insures the utmost durability with the 
lovest radio frequency resistence, and the 
combination of twisted wire prevents pos- 
’ stretching due to frequent folding of 
the device, and also insures flexibility. The 
te’ vinals are brought to two rubber covered 
ing posts for convenience at the base. 
loop has a natural period of 145 meters, 
».. when shunted by a 23-plate condenser 
respond to a wave length of from 190 
0 meters. It is supersensitive and very 
tive. 


Government Publications on Radio 


understanding of the underlying principles 
lio is advisable and one may get two very 
booklets from the superintendent of docu- 
Washington, D. C., as follows: 
nentary Electricity. W. D. D. No. 1055. 
> 15c. 
mentary Principles of Radio Telegraphy 
elephony. W. D. D. No. 1064. Price 10c. 











COLGATES 


Shaving Stick 


“HANDY GRIP"AND REFILL 











For Comfort, Convenience 
and Economy 


When we say to you that the Shaving Stick has 
important advantages over shaving preparations in any 
other form, we can do so without bias, for we manu- 
facture shaving sticks, powder and cream. 

In its attractive nickel box, our “Handy Grip” Shaving 
Stick is most convenient for traveling. It will not crush 
when packed, and it makes a wonderful lather for 
easy shaving. 

It is not uncommon fora Colgate Shaving Stick to last 
more than a year in daily use. 


The famous“Handy Grip”, with a trial-size shaving stick 
in nickel box, sent for 10c. When the trial stick is gone, 
buy Colgate “Refills” for the price of the soap alone, 25c. 
Dept. 213 


COLGATE & CO. 199 Fulton St., New York 
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odes Thad red % he 
Let Us Tan Your Hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 

gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 


1. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
kunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING. Estimates if desired. We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxider 


572 Lyell Ave. 
Dia 


mists in the world. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Get this great FREE book — 
tellsHOW TO GRADE FURS 
—howtotrap. Also Supply & 
Catalog, Game Laws, Fur * 
Price Lists, etc. 


ALL. SENT FREE. 


Write us today—getacquainted with HILL 
BROS., the house that pays highest prices 
forall furs and No Commission Charged. 
HILL BROS. FURCO., 320Hill Bldg. St.Louis,Mo. 








. 
Breeding Foxes 
* 
is Easy 

With dogs, sheep, cattle and horses, 
one must breed for character, con- 
formation and a hundred and one 
different points. 

With silver foxes, one breeds for 
two — soundness of health and 
quality of coat. One can take a 
medium pair of foxes and raise 
the stock to high quality within a 
comparatively short time. 

But you do not have to use medi- 
ocre foxes. At reasonable prices 
you can buy the best — stock 
registered with the National Live- 
stock Records and breeding true 
to type. You can start at the top 
and do your imnroving from there. 
Write us for FREE BOOKLET, 
free of cost and free from tech- 
nicalities. Address Dept. J 


Canadian Silver Fox Breeder’s Assocn. 
Summerside, P.E.1. 1 
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NorTHEY 
Frost and Fever 
(THERE is one class of sportsmen who, trapping is an inexcusable waste which 


every year, are afflicted with a malady. 
It makes its appearance in the fall, after the 
first frosts of autumn have turned the green 
fields of summer to tan and brown and have 
painted the landscape with spots of crimson 
and gold, where trees stand in their colorful 
cloaks as a tribute to departing summer and 
make tree music whenever disturbed by pass- 
ing breeze. This malady may be manifested 
in any number of ways—a general restless- 
ness of the individual at first, followed by a 
racket in the back shed where traps, fur 
stretchersand similar articles are being 
dragged out for inspection; or it may be the 
voice of coon and foxhound echoing thru 
woodland. Later, the perfume of the striped 
gentleman floating on the autumn breeze an- 


should be stopped by law. 

High prices are tempting, even to the vet 
eran trapper. If he can sell a piece of un 
prime fur for the same price as that which 
prime fur brought several years ago he would 
rather do that than take a chance of having 
someone else get it, and that, no doubt, while 
it was unprime. As an example of the rapid 
rise in fur value which has induced men to 
trap who were not interested before, we 
might notice the advance made in muskrat 
quotations, an animal which leads all others 
in the total value of fur taken each year. 

In 1915 the highest quotation for muskrat 
at the October sales in St. Louis was 36% 
cents. In 1919 the price had risen to $5.10, 
and the crest was reached in March, 1920 











Coon hunting is one of the ways in which this 
frosts in the early fall. 


nounces that the disorder has reached a cul- 
mination. The malady is known as “trap- 
ping fever” and those afflicted are trappers. 

Trapping fever is nothing more serious 
than a desire to quit other work and set out 
a line of toe pinchers. The serious thing 
about it is that it leads to impatience which 
often costs the trapper real gold. The high 
price of fur induces many to trap who have 
not done so before, who do not know the 
difference between prime and unprime pelts 
and who set out traps too early unless re- 
stricted by law. This causes an uneasiness 
among experienced trappers, who fear that 
all of the territory will be occupied if they 
wait as long as they should, with the result 
that they also often begin too early. From 
20 to 25 per cent of the fur taken in the 
United States every year is unprime or must 
be graded down because of improper han- 
dling or other reasons. Not only that, fur 
animals are less shy in warm weather, traps 
are not prevented from working by freezing, 
and catches are larger as a result. Early 








“fever” is likely to manifest itself after the firs 


(Photo by courtesy of Edw. Davidson.) 


when they sold for $7.50. The effect of this 
rise on the fur supply can be illustrated bs 
Wisconsin. In 1917 that state produced 
800,000 muskrats, in 1918 the production 
was only 300,000 and in 1919 the number 
was further reduced to 150,000, despite the 
fact of the increase in value, which caused 
a 10 per cent increase in the number of trap 
pers’ licenses sold yearly. 

The total American catch of fur has bees 
conservatively estimated at an average of 
$30,000,000 annually. Of this amount at less! 
$3,000,000 is a loss thru the taking of v: 
prime pelts. And there are other thin. 
which cause the trappers to lose dolla 
Some of the most common of these are i 
proper handling of fur by the trapper; 
use of poison, which kills many animals t! 
are never found; neglect of traps, whi: 
leaves the captured animals to be torn 
vermin or to die and deteriorate; loss 
shipment thru improper care; loss beca 
of improper marketing thru a lack of stu 
of market conditions and markets; furs pra 
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tically ruined by shooting or taking with | 
doge; and fur animals which crawl away to | 
die i> many instances after they have twisted | 
out of a carelessly or improperly set trap, or. | 
frequently, by taking the trap with them be 
-ause it was not fastened as it should have | 
been. This, after all, is the reason for nine. | 
rent?s of the lost animals. If a trap is 
properly fastened no animal will escape once | 
aught. 

Here is one yearly crop which doesn’t have 

be planted and which costs nothing more | 
than the work of harvesting, yet every year | 
ees a loss—a waste—that runs into millions 
{ dollars. Perhaps if the crop cost us 
something we would be more careful. No 
farmer would start to town with a load of 
orn in a wagon that leaked all of the way 

















Harry M. Elsner, a Nebraska sportsman, and a 

coyote which he killed while he was hunting 

“jacks,” one or two of which are shown. This 

is a good way to “mark time” in the fall until 
furs become fully prime 


there, nor would he pick that corn before it 
was ripe and expect to get market price for 
it. The fur crop has been growing all sum- 
mer. Let us wait until it is ripe before we 
harvest it. 

Every trapper should look ahead. Trap- 
ping is his business and he should be a busi- 
ness manager. If, as is often true, he is set- 
ting out his trapping line in the same terri- 
tory year after year, that particular bit of | 
country constitutes his business. He should 
make every effort to get full value for his| 
crop of fur and still leave some animals for 
propagation. Smoking out or, what is 
vorse, digging out, and killing all the fur- 
bearers found in a den is certainly poor busi- 
ness, and especially if those taken are not | 
el prime. 

Wait in the fall until furs are fine. There 

many other things to be done. Take 
to “tune up.” When the frost gets into 
air and you are impatient to be on the 
line, get out into the woods and along 
creeks where your line will soon be and 
< things over. You will find many changes 
1 last year; new dens may be located 
y for the first day; old dens, or at least | 
: of them, will have been abandoned; 
ks that last year held water are about 
this year, or vice versa; there are lots 
ew slides, runways and other little 
ges which you will want to know about. | 
out the traps and the rest of the outfit 
give everything a thoro overhauling. 
e a few more stretchers from those thin 
Is you have been collecting all summer. | 
ou make your own baits it’s high time 
were at it. Order a few traps to replace 
= lost last year, or it may be that you 
a new trap line rifle, ax, pack sack, | 
- foot gear or other equipment. This is | 
od time to get out those magazines which | 


have not had time to give a thoro read- | 














Isaac, Mountain Trapper, showing Large Fox and ’Coon caught with 


No. 1 Eclipse Foiding Trap. 


Double springs, all sizes. Very compact. Easy to conceal. Unequaled 
for Log, Den, and Land Sets. No trigger to eject animal’s foot. 
| 


Sample Prices: No. 1, 50c; No. 2, 85c; No. 3, $1.25 
THE PHILADELPHIA PIPE BENDING CO. 


FIFTH AND HUNTING PARK AVE. 

















PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 




















WM. J. HACKMEIER 


TAXIDERMIST 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 


645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 














THE BIG HORN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
L. BOODE, Prop. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS 


32 West Alger Avenue 
SHERIDAN WYOMING 


Big Horn Mountings are the 
Best Obtainable 











log today—it is free. 





A Masterpiece—F REE 


Our beautiful new catalog—a masterpiece of print- 
ed art with 32 richly illustrated pages—will charm 
you and give you a new conception of what Art 
in Taxidermy can accomplish in the mounting of 
your trophies. Send for this cata- 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 
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Before taking a chance on having your 
valuable trophies mounted, be sure you 
select a first-class taxidermist. Send 
them to an artist who has devoted his 
life to the art of tanning and taxidermy, 
and has had years of actual experience. 


JOSEPH KATONA 


(Formerly with Jonas Bro 


608 Santa Fe Drive DENVER, COLO. 











Get your copy of this new 

complete Trapper’s Cat- 

alog in colors by sending 

your name and address 

at once. Shows lowest === 

prices on Victor, Jump, - 

Newhouse, Komp ney Act Now! 

Triumph and the famous Gibb’s Traps. Also 

Searchlights, Baits, Guns, Knives -- everything 

the trapper needs. Tells How to Trap, Grade 

and Ship Furs. With it comes Shipping Tags 

and the dependable Fouke Price List Service all 
season --- ALL FREE. Send your 


Fi name and address NOW! 


100 FOUKE 
Fur Cost 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FREE SPORT. ING CA TAL06 


Write today for FREE copy of New 1925, 
Catalog. It will save you real money on 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Athletic 
Supplies. All Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. Y 


SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT CO. @ 


Dept. 9 1418 Vine Street, CINCINNATI 


THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER 
By HARRY CHRISTY 
An illustrated book containing simple in- 
Structions for trapping fur animals, written 
by an Alaskan who has spent his life follow- 
ing the game. 
— Postpaid 









TEAR OFF AND MATI 
PIITIIIIii iii iiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiitiiiii iii iii 


K. G. ROBINSON, Distributor 
Box 668, Cordova, Alaska 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me one copy 
of THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER, 
NAME .... 


ADDRESS -.- 


| welcome neighbor, Mr. 
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ing during the summer rush and look for the 
hints and shortcuts in them. And don’t for- 
get the advertisements. They will help you 
to remember some of the things you are go- 
ing to need when you make out that list of 
new equipment. 

Then, after you have everything in ship- 
shape for the opening day and frosts have 
turned into genuine freezes and you feel that 
the “fever” just will not let you wait an- 


other day, take the old hound and make an | 


excursion after Harry Coon. He is one of 
the first to get prime in the fall, with his un- 


| be out foraging for ripe corn, fruit and other 


food with which to lay on a streak of fat | 


thick enough to last during that long winter 
sleep. Fall is the most beautiful season of 
the year and a good ’coon hunt in the invig- 
orating air, after the sultry summer weather, 
will get that woods-tang ‘back into your veins 
and make you think you didn’t have the 


| “fever” at all before you started. No doubt 
| the old dog is getting as restless as you are 


to get on the trail. 
Then there are other ways to mark time 
till furs are ready. If you haven’t any ’coons 


to tree in your part of the country, just for | 


the fun of the chase, oil up the rifle and go 
after the predatory clan. It’s good etiquette 
to take them any time and you can do that 
while you are looking over your trapping 
grounds or while you are distributing your 
traps along the line in readiness for setting 
on the opening day. And when the first day 
arrives why not set out just a few traps, say 
only enough to hold your territory? You 
will have just a certain number of fur-bear- 
ers to take during the season and you want 
all of them to be in tip-top condition. If 
you catch one or two the first night and find 
that they are not yet prime, the loss to you is 
not so great as tho you had set out all of 
your traps the first night. You can wait a 
week and then take another “sample.” 

During the past summer the fur market 
has been dull. The demand for fur has been 
light and conditions disappointing. To say 
what the coming season holds for the trapper 
would be a guess, but one thing is certain, 
viz., with conditions as at present there should 
be no rush about setting out the traps until 
one is certain that his catch will be fully 
prime. Flooding the market with unprime 
furs will never stimulate trade. 


Feeding Fur-Bearers 


The question of a supply of proper food 
for animals on the fur ranch is often a seri- 
ous one for the fur farmer to meet. One 
man who was contemplating starting a mink 
farm in Arkansas some years ago said that 
he had a plan which he expected to adopt 
to meet the problem, which was something 
like this: The land was to be seeded to 
alfalfa, which was to be fed to Belgian hares, 
and these were to be killed and fed to the 
mink. It would be interesting to know just 
how far the man carried out his idea. The- 
oretically the plan sounds good. In actual 
practice a mink would consume several times 
its own value in rabbit meat each year un- 
less, as is quite likely, the mink contracted 
scurvy and died because of the diet. 





Fur Ranching 


The raising of fur-bearing animals in cap- 
tivity, so far as making a business of fur 
farming goes, is still in its infancy, but many 
experiments have been tried from time to 
time by the government and individuals, and 
it is a proven fact that if fur ranching is un- 
dertaken and carried out in an intelligent 
manner the industry is sure to be successful. 
And why shouldn’t it be? Note how many 
of our domesticated animals and fowls came 
from wild stock. 


Skunk, and he will | 
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SEASON AHEAD! 
Sepctested ri ht; - Ae mc form new Trap- 
ll yg pee ge Traps, Baits, 
Simokers = on plies “Also Game ‘Levws ae Bow te 


Baperts Get 
your ane oni our $list NOW to KEEP POSTED V WRITE! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
900 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, mo. 


r—Trappers,Attention!— 











Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs ““‘TWO 
TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS HUMA) 
TRAP, They are the only traps that absolutely pre- 
vent ‘‘WRING OFFS.’’ Catalog also contains vse 
ful information to TRAPPERS. 

W.A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. J-10 CHESTER, PA, 


Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 




















‘ \y Get Ready to Trap Now, 
Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks 
and all other Western Furs will 
bring Big Money this Fo ar. Ship Furs 
to Stephens of Denver for Highest Cash Prices. 
Trapsat Factory Prices 
Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits and all! Trap- 
rs’ Supplies at Rock Bottom Prices. Weste rm 
acolo save Many Dollars and 3 to 14 Days 
Time by ordering from Stephens of Denver. 


Get Stephens Fur Book 
Big illustrated, Jrap and Supply Catalog, Trap- 
wit 


rs’ Guide, wi 
rules, F ~1 
ast, Ship 


i L 
FREE. Write 7 


E. A. Stephens & Co. 
702 Stephens Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 
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FUR FACTS (Ahern) 





A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book 


$1.25 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Ce. 
Denver, Colo. 





Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


TOUGH, FLEXIBLE, WATERPROOF 
Built by J. B. Thomas, formerly factory 


manager of Putman Boot Co. 
Send for Literature 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 West Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








TRAPPERS 


Your Coyotes, Mink, Coon, Rats an: 
Marten will bring good prices this season. 
Good grading is moreimportant, however 
than good prices. You can get both an 

have your shipment held separate if yo 
ship to 


JAS. P. ELLIS 


Raw Furs 
30-32 MILL ST. 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK | 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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Fox Ranching Section of Promise 
Ov: in the deep water of Lake Superior, 


on the south shore, lies the Bayfield Penin- 
sula and east and northeast from it are found 
the Apostle Isles, twenty-two in number, 
varying in size from 3% acres to 12,000 


his section lies in practically the same 
atitude a8 Prince Edward Island, the cradle 
{ the fox industry, and is possessed of a 
‘Jimate that practical fox men claim equals 
that of Prince Edward Island in every par- 
ticular, with commercial fisheries near to 
fyrnish as much cheap fish food as the 
ancher may desire to use, summer or win- 

\side from the general health of the ani- 
nals, resulting from a cool summer and an 
equable winter climate, both modified by the 
surrounding water of the great “inland 
cean” which never freezes over, is one pe- 
uliar characteristic that seems to insure a 
large increase. The springs and summers 
f this district are relatively later than those 
if inland sections, but the falls are still later. 

















\ beautiful home-raised silver -. farmed in 
Wisconsin. (Photo by courtesy of C. T. Dryz.) 


The result of this has been proven beneficial 
to fox breeders in a later mating of their 
animals. The oldest Bayfield silver fox 
ranch now has fifty-six animals paired, but 
only three pairs of these had mated up to 
February 11. Their fox puppies have come 
in the month of April the past three years. 
his is a full month later than they appear 
in many places in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The gain in this late mating is readily 
seen in a season like that of 1923, when a 
severe storm in whelping time, with sub-zero 
temperature, chilled and killed many new- 
born puppies in down state ranches. The 
iyfield ranchers did not lose a puppy and 
r average annual increase last year (1923) 
500 per cent per female. 
new fox ranching corporation, capital- 
| at $35,000, has been started in Bayfield. 
composed of local bankers, business and 
essional men. Several individuals are 
ting ranches and other firms are contem- 
ng moving here to gain by this peculiar 
itic advantage. So, it looks like a new 
hing section rapidly forming. 
Vis, J. H. Deniston. 





Trapping License 


me people advocate a high-priced trap- 
’ license as a protection to fur-bearing 
als. Such a license would be favorable 
to professional trappers who take enough 
‘ach year to afford to pay a high license 
ge. On the other hand, the farmer lad, 
traps principally within the bounds of 
»wn land and who by rights is entitled to 
fur raised on it, could not afford to pay 
rohibitive price for a license for the 
unt of fur he takes yearly. It would 
that the amount charged for a license 
ld be just enough to pay the expense of 
‘taining game and fur wardens to enforce 
aws. 
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You can now learn to be an expert 
taxidermist during your spare time in 
your own home. Easily and quickly 
learned by mail. 


Learn to mount all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fish—tan furs and skins and 
make beautiful rugs and robes. Be a taxi- 
dermy artist. Preserve your finest trophies. 
Save taxidermists’ bills. Double your interest 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 


Decorate your home and den with nature’s 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world 
and positively learned with ease by men, 
boys and women. Success guaranteed. 


Our lessons are complete, simple and easily 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. 


Make Big Money! 


Sell your mounted trophies. Mount for others. Big 
demand. Turn your spare time into cash. Earn money 
on the side, for guns, traps, books, vacations and 
luxuries. One student writes, *‘J have made over 
$850 in spare time from taxidermy, since taking 
your lessons.’ You can do the same. 


Learn Field Taxidermy 
Man Least trophies are lost because they are not 
hand! -_ roperly when killed. Our lessons cover this 
oubdact thoroughly and teach you how to take care of 


the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 
fectly later on. This is of vital importance to every 
«*portsman. Send the coupon today. 





Hantors ms . Trappers os Blanes 
Mount Your Own Specimens! 
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Ey Be a Iaxidermist 


Learn by Mail 





Write for 
FREE 


Taxidermy 


BOOK 
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e Twenty years in business. 
Old Reliable School Over 75,000 graduates, 
among the best sportsmen, trappers and nature lovers 
everywhere. The only Taxidermy school in the world. 
Endorsed by colleges and museums. Latest methods 
taught in 40 complete lessons. You NEED Taxidermy, 
Investigate TODAY. Send the coupon! 


Write for FREE Book 


“How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 
page finely illustrated book will be sent 
for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! Shows 
dozens of gee of beautifully mounted speci- 
mens. Tells all about this unique school and 
how to become an expert taxidermist. Every 
hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature lover 
should by all means have this book. Send for 
it TODAY. Don’t delay but SEND NOW. 
If you one yes may forget it, so CLIP THE 
COUPON and mail it to us at once. No obliga- 
tion whatever. SEND THE COUPON. 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-F Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated book 
**How to Learn Taxidermy.’ No obiigation. 



























KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 







Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue 





681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 





P workm hip. 
Awarded Columbian Exposition orkmanship 


Established 1874 





LIFE-LIKE PLASTIC 
TAXIDERMY 


Prof. Stainsky’s creations in plastie art, showing the 
natural life-like reproductions of your valued trophies, 
is the work of a master and deep student of natare. 
As the originator of the plastie art in taxidermy he bas 
discovered the only perfect way of preserving trophies 
true to life. We have numerous letters from the world’s § 
greatest sportsmen, expressing appreeiation for the per- 
fect work he has done for them. 


MADAM STAINSKY 


Creates Ladies’ Fars, Searfs, Coats, ete., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes, 
Beavers—in fact, from any skins We also remodel 
furs you already have. 
to the dictates of skill and 35 years’ experience, and 
every garment created represents the highest type of 


Our famous Chamois Tanning has no Equal 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Our work is done according 





Send for Prices 
We Save You Monev 
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"Built to Endure” 


Baker Guns | 


For 50 Years Known to the 
Trade as Best for Service 








Catalog FREE on request, illustrating 


| “BATAVIA LEADER” 

|| ““BLACK BEAUTY SPECIAL” | 

“PARAGON” i 

| A selective line to meet ||| 
every individual require- 
ment—ask your Baker || 
Agent-- we can give you | 
his name. | 










253 Church St 
\\ Mew lork ME 








Seechectnall Sie 
all wood, glass eyes, full view body, 


Decoys long distance, 
il painted, fold small, live action. Ask your dealer or 
write us. $10.60 doz. 


THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
4432 N. Campbell Ave. Dept. C CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Hunt with a 
BIASCUPE $5 


Six-power Pocket Binocular for all 
sportsmen, naturalists, etc. See game 
from atar. 


Direct, add 25c. 
Circulars free 







$5 and $7 at dealers. 

Money-back guarantee. 
Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 






We have 
just com- 
etal a new Sport Manual—a 
valuable compilation of facts, 
figures and data on fire-arms, am- 
munition, hunting equipment and 
outdoor accessories. 

This book contains information on ballis- 
tics and trajectory of fire-arms, hints on 
how to keep the sporting rifle or shot-gun 
in good condition, suggestions on what to 
take along on any kind of outdoor trip, par- 
ticulars of all kinds of outdoor equipment, 
and prices for this equipment 

which are surprisingly 
reasonable. . 

Write for this book 
today. Itis FREE. 

We are headquarters 
for sportsmen’s equip- 
ment. We carry only 
the best lines, which 
we sell at the | 
most moderate 
prices. 









































P.Von Frantzius 


608 Diversey Parkway, D-L10, Chicago, III. 
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Market Hunting for Rabbits 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I can’t write much 
and hate to attempt to say anything, but I 
come to thank you for the great work you 
are doing thru Outdoor Life, and to ask you 
to help us here in the mountains of Georgia, 
Tennessee and Alabama. Now, what I feel 
should be done here is to stop the market 
hunter on rabbits. Each winter the market 
hunters flood Chattanooga with this little fel- 
low of the field. Of course, there are a good 
many at present, but how long will they 
last? Not many years if let go unprotected 
as at present. Some counties in Georgia 
have closed the season on quail and on foxes 
for a period of years. What good will all 
this do? Will not the fox and rabbit hunter 
kill all the quail? Alabama has a trapping 
law requiring a license fee of $10 for the 
first trap and $2 for each additional trap. 
Another protection for the fox. Now, foxes, 
rabbits and quail cannot grow up together. 
I don’t want to exterminate the fox, but it 
will not do to let them get too thick. I for 
one do want to exterminate the market 
hunter and the killer. W. R. Henorix. 

Tenn. 





Wounded Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed an ar- 
ticle in February Outdoor Life written by 
Albert E. Kennedy in regard to the .250-3000 
rifle. I do not know anything about hunting 
big game in Africa except what I have read, 
but I do know something about elk hunting 
and the .250-3000 rifle. 

Mr. Kennedy mentions the wounding of 
an elk with a .32-40 bullet. I wonder if he 
compares that gun with the .250-3000. This 
elk was also shot thru the paunch. Suppose 
it had been shot in the same place with the 
30-06, .35 Winchester, Krag or the .405. 
Does he think the elk would have been killed 
on the spot? No, it would have run off 
crippled and died several hours later. Ani- 
mals are not killed outright when shot thru 
the paunch with any rifle; even a coyote will 
travel some distance. 

There are a great many people who go out 
for an elk hunt and shoot at anything they 
see move regardless of what it is or of the 
distance. 

They seem to think there are plenty of 
elk and if they cripple one they will go and 
find another. These kind of people should 
change their ways or be stopped from hunt- 
ing. And I want to say right here that most 
of these people are residents of this state. 

Of course, the residents blame the “dudes 
for all crippled game, but I know this is not 
the case, for I worked in the game depart- 
ment here for several years and I know what 
I am talking about. As a rule, most “dudes” 
(as they are called) come in here with the 
intention of being sports and living up to the 
game laws. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but very few. 

But there are a great many residents who 
go out with the intention of violating every 
game law they can get away with. And as 
long as politics interferes with game laws 
this will be the case. I am not sure about 
conditions now, but I do know a few years 
back a game warden had very little backing 
here. 

But this is getting away from the point. 


” 


My experience is that in most cases the 
hunter is to blame instead of the rifle. I 
think it is a very good idea to be sure of 
hitting vour game before you shoot. If one 
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Would us Like | 


Position in Denver? 


In deciding upon a business school, it is ; 

than training you want—you want a positio: 
If you would like a Denver position—secur; 
your training in a Denver school. The Barnes 
School specializes in positions and wil!) §! 
more than a thousand places this year. Write 
today for 48-page catalog. Begin at any time 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


1410 Glenarm St. 





Denver, Colo. 





A Real Movie Camera 


of Moderate Cost that Requires 
NO CRANKING-—NO TRIPOD 
Already Over 2,000 Satisfied Users 


Compact; light weight; easil ted. 
Loads in daylight ak aaa te 


The famous SEPT Pocket Movie Camera. Ideal for 


hunting, camping or home pictures of subjects in action. 
GUARANTEED “a 
Write NOW for details 


HAANSTAD 


406 Sixteenth Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 












































GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing thie 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings 
The book is the result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands o! 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus 
trate practically all of them with accurately colored plates 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 6Cc 
asseseeeeSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todayseseses* | 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please ser 
““GAME BIRDS"’ to 
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hay ; to get away before you get a shot 
at it, just start out and hunt for another. 
That i; what you buy the license for. 

In regard to the .250-3000, I have had one 
ossession since it came on the mar- 


oe has killed seven elk. They were all 
shot one time with the exception of one, it 
was sot twice, and none of them ever went 
over 50 yards. 

| have used the larger rifles in the Savage, 
Winchester, Marlin, Remington and Krag, 
but | believe I prefer the .250 of all guns 
on elk, sheep and deer. It is easily taken 
apart, short in brush, accurate and light in 
welgiil 


[ have not used the new 100-grain bullet, 
but | believe this will be a good cartridge 
for all-round purposes. 

Some good rules to remember in big-game 
hunting are: 

Do not shoot unless you are sure of your 

Do not shoot unless you know what you 
are shooting at. 

Do not take a chance on long shots; you 
nay cripple the game. Most elk are killed 
under 100 yards. 

Do not take snap shots at game running in 
tumper. 

3e careful how you handle your gun, in 
amp or out. If you don’t injure yourself 
you may injure the other fellow. 

Live up to the game laws; try it, it’s easy. 

[ will say in conclusion, we have heard 
some knocks on the .250-3000. Now we 
would like to hear some stories on the good 
work it has done. 

I am sure this gun must have bee: used to 
good purpose in other parts, especially in 
British Columbia and Alaska. 

Wyo. W. H. Georce. 


Summary of Big-Game Census 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take pleasure in 
handing you a copy of our cumulative sum- 
mary of big-game animals in the national 
forests of the United States for the years 
1921, 1922 and 1923, the figures for which 
have just been worked up. 

A brief review of the 1923 figures show in- 
creases in deer in Arizona, Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico and Washington, all 
f which are due primarily to a closer esti- 
mate by our men, who are becoming more 
familiar and expert with this phase of their 
work. Idaho shows an increase of about 
2,200 elk, due also to closer estimates, while 
Montana shows a clear loss of about 4,000, 
due to an error in our figures for 1921 and 
1922. wherein we included elk which are on 

Yellowstone Park for the greater part 
» year, using our forests only in cer- 
vinters when driven out of the park 
deep snows. We realize that these 
| be counted as park animals and not 
endent on the national forests. 
: total figures for deer, moose and goats 
a general increase, mainly due to the 
sion of figures for Alaska in the 1923 
n, from which we have not heretofore 
{ any reliable estimates. The cen- 
ws for all national forests over 511,- 
eer, 49,000 elk, 7,900 moose, 18,000 
‘ain goats and almost 13,000 mountain 
In general our men believe deer and 
e increasing in numbers, with moose, 
ind mountain sheep holding their 


fornia still stands first in the number 
r, 187,000 head being found on the 
1! forests in that state. Oregon comes 
with 52,000. Wyoming, as hereto- 
is the largest number of elk, 15,000, 
gton with 8,369 being second. The 
y of the elk in Washington are known 
isevelt elk, a large number of which 
nd on the Olympic National Forest. 
with 3,400 goats and Colorado with 











The Winged Legions Are / 
Flying South and HIGH ., 


5) 

Can you reach ’em? 

HE goose—and the duck, too—not only hangs high. 

He flies high. And with many a honking or quacking 

snicker for the ordinary range guns that pop away at him 
from the blinds. 
Fool him this year! Reach him with the new L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun. Specially chambered for the new 3-inch shell and 
specially bored to a longer tapering choke, it is fast becoming 
the ideal gun for water-fowl shooting. It kills consistently 
at 80 yards! 
And there’s a sportsmanlike thrill that comes from consistently 
picking them at long range that no amount of close-up shoot- 
ing can ever produce. 





Ask your dealer to show you this new gun. If he 
cannot supply you, write direct for Catalog 323. 


HUNTER ARMS CO.  Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD ©& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 




















THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford t 


it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 


Now Available 


purchasing. 


1620 Arapahoe St. 


New Model for Hunting 


be without 








Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture telling how you can examine 
and compare this binocular before 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


Denver, , Colorado 























$20 





Maine Guide Shirt 





Hi 
al-aecl $5.00 
flannel I pay postage 


we 
& ba g! a» 
ae gts 
ides 


Excellent hunting and outing garment for both men and 
women, Black and white, or black and red plaid. 

Send for free sample of cloth or order direct. 1 guarantee 
your satisfaction. Get New Catalog of Over 30 Specialties 
for outdoor folks, It 1s FREE. 


L. L. BEAN, 401 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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.38 Special 


Get this new guaranteed 
blue steel, side swing 









cylinder 6 shot revolver. 

Extra fine construction and 

finish. Accurate, hard hit 

ting. .38 Special, and .32-20. Catalog 
SEND NO MONEY. Order now and on 
arrival, pay postman our special Jow price 
#14.95 plus postage. 


Chicago Supply Co., 2459 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. C-12320 








Always Carry a Jointed Steel 
Cleaning Rod 


Save your fine rifle from deterioration 


B 6& M Hard Steel Cleaning Rod Outfits 
are really dependable in the wilderness. 
They do not break. They do not carry 
and rub abrasive dirt in the gun bore. 
Soft rods do. 

The knurled steel handle is a beauty; fits pocket 


or gun butt. The Mull Tip makes modern gun 
cleaning handier, speedier, surer and safer. 


There is a big story in gun cleaning today. Get 
the B® M Folder Five. Send your nametoday. 


BELDING ©@& MULL 
819 OsceolaRoad Philipsburg, Pa. 


Makers of accurate new Bullets, Gas Check Cups, Scope 
Sights and Mounts, and other items for shooters. 








Buy Now—Prices Going Much Higher 


NEW GENUINE GERMAN LUGER 






AUTOMATIC Sexo ny 


.30 CAL. DP 
4-INCH BARREL \ 


While ‘J —_ \ 


They 
Last 

— 
NEW GENUINE GERMAN MAUSERS 
.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots $10.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots- 11.50 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots----- . 850 


AMMUNITION SPECIALS 


.30-cal. Luger, per hundred $2.50 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred e . 3.50 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred__----- . 2.00 


EEL HER re 1.50 
Will ship C. O. D. subject to your examination. 
No Catalog. Established 1878. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
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5,600 mountain sheep are at the head of the 
list with those animals. Colorado for sev- 
eral years past has paid special attention to 
the protection of her mountain sheep in win- 
ter, with the natural result that they have 
increased rapidly and are found in large 
numbers in all the national forests in the 
State. 

Attention might be called to the fact that 
not all the large deer herds are found in the 
Far West. The state of New Hampshire has 
10,000 head, the state of Minnesota over 3,000 
head and Florida 1,200 head. 

It should be thoroly understood that these 
figures cover game animals found only on 
the national forests in the states mentioned 
and are not intended to represent the entire 
number of any kind of animal in the par- 
ticular state. Witt C. Barnes, 

Ds. Assistant Forester. 


Following is the summary referred to by 
Mr. Barnes: 
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ie. of canned milk that has been con 


densed or evaporated, you may now hay 
real thick vich cveam—uncondensed, nothing 














t 
added and nothing takenaway fromthe nat 3) 
ural purecream. Theverythingforcamp- | 
ing, huntingandthe home. Thousandsnow % 
use it! Order yours today! Keepsweet Crev 2) 
Sor the Table. Keepsweet Cream for W. Mawins »)|| 
Special Introductory Offer » 
Send $2.40 Money Order for 12 tins of Keep-  % 
siveet Cream for Whipping, or send $1.80 | |9) 
Money Order for 12 tins of Keepsweet Cream |B 
for the Table to be sent parcel post to your 6 
address, all charges prepaid. If west of O) 
Mississippi, add 25¢ to cover additional ||; 
Parcel Post charges. Money Back Guaran- Hl 
tee! You’ll be delighted! %\| 
—_ wl \9 |} 
eS S| 
Federal — «= 
¥ Milk | 
Corporation | 
sve eve ° { ve . 
D | 17 Cadillac Sq. Uta 9 
: Detroit, Mich. | p 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
sigh aa SCALES 
(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight ofthat 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killedon yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of other side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only %4-pound. 
Withthe hooksandrings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 

















We Have a Limited Supply of 
Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
By A. J. McNap, Jr. 

At 25c a Copy—Paper Cover 


This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub 
lishers had on hand. 

It’s the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 

Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c for special edition 
of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 
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fhe great mistake made by many game 
eders is in having their bird cages or pens 
nuch too small. They are stingy with space 
| with wire netting. They may go to 
me nearby zoo and copy their cages. All 
zoos are deathbeds and prisons for birds; 
they are in no way at all conducive to breed- 
ing. If you are just going to breed Chinese 
ingnecks or dark English or Mongolian 
pheasants, select a level, well-drained piece 
f ground, anywhere from one to four acres 
in extent. Make a division down the exact 
center. Use 2-inch chicken mesh. Have 
your outside walls of wire meshing perma- 
nent, but have your inside divisions remov- 
able so as to permit of taking them down, 
putting in a team of horses and plowing the 
place up, after which you can reseed to 
grass clover, alfalfa, dandelions, chickory, 
buckwheat, oats, wheat, rye, millet, rape, etc. 
Dividing the entire space exactly in half is 
for the purpose of using one-half of the space 
for your birds while plowing and reseeding 
the other half. Turn the birds into the re- 
seeded section when the crop is half ma- 
tured. In a game farm of this type you 
could place a cock with six or seven hens 
and keep track of the birds and of the young 
birds so that no inbreeding will result. 
Another type of game farm which is 
cheaper, much less bothersome and fully as 
healthful, is to take a field anywhere from a 
half acre to twenty acres, plant with red, 
white, black and flowering currant bushes; 
dwarf, compact-growing evergreens; mulber- 
ries, edible haws, etc. (I will give you a 
complete list later, as it is a very long one.) 
[hen surround the field with tight-stretched 
2-inch wire meshing 6 feet high, with from 
one to three strands of barbed wire at the 
top. If you want to be extra particular you 
ould put a 12-inch board along the bottom, 
hen l-inch wire meshing 18 inches high, 
then your 6-foot fencing. In this case you 
von’t require the barbed wire at the top, for 
| don’t know of any dog that would get over 
8-foot fence. Later I will tell you how 
prevent cats from entering, without resort- 
‘ to the use of barbed wire. In such a 
n as this you can place a number of va- 
ties of pheasants that don’t cross, pre- 
ting their escape by the simple expedient 
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PECCARY 
vO young, white-lipped peccaries (Tayassu 
rostri), which were taken by E. R. Cuthbert 
the Republic of Panama. This species is the 
est of the peccary family. After four months 
captivity these animals were perfectly tame 
followed their owner everywhere. 
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When Ordering Holsters 
Think of 


HEISER 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
CUSTOM HAND MADE 


Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructible Gun Cases 
All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 
Fly Books, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, Chaps 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CoO. 


Dept. A Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 











Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


F H.SCHAUFFLER . President 
349 MADISON AVENUE e 


Every Auto Owner and Camper Should Have 


Other Handy DUPLEX FOLDABLES 








SEND-FOR 
CATALOGUE List OF | 
Or New Guns Usep GUNS 





Tue Srertine Mark FoR SPORTSMEN’ | 


New Yorwe City 


J} f 


Send for Circular Showing Complete Line 


114 Gal. $6)| Foldi 
Water Pail 2 | Wash Basin $2 








The only collapsible e 
pail you can throw | Diam. 10in. Depth 5'4 

water with or that you in. Folds 10x6x1%. 

can set down without 

losing contents. Lasts} Light, durable, folds 

foryears. os into smallest possible 

ing water far cooler space. Best camp ; 
than metal pails. | : : 
Diam. 10 in. Depth 7% | basin made. Good for ' 
in. Folds 104% x6x2% season after season 


THE PLANET CO. 
1012 No. Elm St. 
WESTFIELD MASS. 


We originated the Duplex Foldables and make all metal parts of best rust-proof spring 
steel—with finest waterproofed canvas. Don't be misied by imitations. 








Mauser “Eight” with Lyman Sight $ 5950 







= t.ow. 2300 lbs. energy. The ideal big game cartridge. 
j Made by all the American Companies. Our Price--.----- $8.50 per 100 
A-—Genuine Western Model 8mm. Waffenfabrik Mauser 


B—Lyman Receiver Peep Sight No. 35 (attached bs 
C—Bakim Adjustable Leather Sling Strap . ee — { $ 5 9 : gS Oo 


O—Jointed Rod and Oiler carried in butt compartment ae 2:00 
E-—Box of 20S. P. Cartridges ia Chips 


This cutfit shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00, or will sell on 


BAKER & KIMBALL 





~@ 


echadiaieimedcaie tee ae 


The 8mm. Cartridge delivers a sledge hammer 





Value $75.00 We have just 15 of 
es 10.00 


these fine outfits at 


J Will you be one of the 


Total Value $90.00 ) lucky fifteen? 


time payment at $62.00 ($10.00 monthly). 
38 South St., Boston ; 
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Earn Some Ca: h 
in Spare Time 


The easiest and most pleasant work yo 
did — taking subscriptions for OUT! 
LIFE— THE SPORTSMAN’S MAGA’! \f£ 
OF THE WEST. 


Our subscription price is only $2 a year, and 









25 Cal. 7 Shot 
Blue Steel Vest Pocket 
arth 4 ATIC 

Repular "222 Value at 645 


32 Cal. 20 Oshot Military Model 


AUTOMATIC with extra*Qh 50 
magazine FF FREE at a 






pmo 











































































30 Cal. 9 shot Lunert'l 1893 we vig _ you $1 in — — EW 
onnate bee yearly subscription, or apply this ar nt 
i Firnous 6 Stet toward any premium you wish. 
: 1924 Hand Ejector Pistol dR 1 
’ REVOLVER 
= 320r38 Cal. only with a en miiasattesaet . 
Popular Swing Cylinder PT 
scri ns 
Controlled by thumb Putinn 1625 | —_— at $2.00 cach 
| - > Colt Automatic 30 
sibbashtdtasiinalitea 745 Colt New Service.. 28 
SEND NO MON BRAND NEW GUNS - USE STANDARD AMMUNITION | 08-40 Colt Single ‘Action, (32-20, “44- 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED UAE CMD. wocRencivic 20~350nashsly settconenacsuasueantnocamsit 28 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage A BRITISH COLUMBIA TROPHY | 22 Colt Automatic Sineceenwassaoteete 26 
Edwards Import Trading Corp. This fine head was taken in British Columbia | :38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military 25 
258 BROADWAY: DEPT. D79.~—s NEW YORK by A. N. Ratledge. The widest spread is across | .22 Colt Double Action.....................--..-... 2: 
the front palms, as the back palms are long and | 38 Colt Double Action, Army Sone 
run straight back. The right antler measures | | 32-20-38 -..0..0.-2------cs-ceecsceseeeeeeeee - 2&4 
s 40 inches from base to tip; left one, 37% inches; | -380 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917......... 15 
spread across front palms, 50%, each front palm | -32 — — es ~sosencncencens - - 
| having a spread of 20 inches; total number of | -<8 ©o/t siutomatic Fistol..... “- 
pits Sot C6 3 FT. TELESCOPE | points, 33. Phe head was mounted by Mr. Rat- | -22 Reising Automatic Pistol................. 30 
4, be penpre cue neees aaa, N ne 4 ledge. Rifles 
tare as never ie send iia? Be 
cntertaining. ‘Tho Ls No Money Iii F | 250-3000 Savage, bolt... . 42 
iy Tell co mot pyboush, se aoe ’ 5 .250-3000 Savage, lever, model 1899-G.. 41 
a away.’'—Ciyde. ailes | of clipping one wing. The cocks will fight, | 30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, 
“tire ‘ | but that is healthful for them. You can clip | a -35-caliber _...... sevssescencernnsnnen 40 
: of 8 ft. Tolescope and Case pay he-oh ion & thei Th ll 1895 Winchester Takedown «0.0.0... 50 
manly Bae plus a few cents postage. istaction le sharp poin rom their spurs. € COCKS | 1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06............ 40 
PERRY & CO Derr. 1646 Seneeenidiniet will have plenty of room to run away from | 30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .82 Special... 33 
. . » Tun. im | 99 Reming SO TCE Gunes ‘ 
each other, and it is but rarely that any harm | 22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special... 21 
= a Y 1 P | 1890 .22 Winchester Repeater .............. 20 
18 one. ou can piace grouse, partridges, | 1906 .22 Winchester Repeater................ 17 
wild turkeys, and, if you have used the 12- | .22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle 19 
inch board at the bottom and the l-inch | 22 Remington, 12-A_.................. 18 
° ° ° e Stevens 7 ‘isible 
‘ $2. 00 BOOK meshing, quail also, in this field. Inch an a sol liytpeecan Loading Repeater, 13 
- half wire meshing is much cheaper than Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-caliber........ ati «ae 
bs Ye-inch and will keep quail in, but it will | Stevens 12 Markemee, Acca =F 
not keep weasels out so effectively as will | ooPS Fei Peto ca Oh colhce” Ok 
s p oF 3 Stevens jth Little cout, .22-caliber.... 4 
’ the l-inch mesh. The %-inch mesh, of | Sav age “Sporter” .2 22 Rifle, Model 23-A_ 16 
This 245-page Book || CUS» will keep weasels out still more ef- —— on 25-20 Rifle, Model . 
; + fectively. But I will talk about weasels later. | Remington 22 Long Rifle, Auton , 
SCIENCE OF ‘ A : pi i eming on —<<« Long ifle utomatic, 
Isolation of variety and of pairs, for*rare Medel BBA accesses 23 
TRAPPING and extra valuable game birds, is the safest — 2-20, 82-20 amends Model e1 
Describes the Fur- | plan, but, of course, is much more expensive. ~~) “0 
Bearing Animals, || It also means very much smaller quarters, en” 
Nature, Habits and || which is more or less a risk, for small quar- | Parker VHE, with CJECLOF ennerrnernrn 79 
Distribution, with] ters very often mean sickness, as well as ill Nese Pe ge as ae -- 4 
oe : ; eer At ox Fy oe rrade, “with ejector... . 683 
Practical Methods success in breeding. F 12-Gauge Remington Automatic... 51 
of Their Capture. You must never mix pheasants, peafowl | Parker VH Shotgun -..00000000000........ een ae 
Upwards of 40 illustrations and 24 chap- or wild turkeys with chickens. lf you keep 1912 Win ole ee 44 
- . fo — Trapper’s Art, Skunk, chickens, keep them on another section of ee Steringworth Shotguy ‘with ejec. m1 
Muakr hg Fo »X, pt pgs Macege ~My ian oto your farm. Remember also that peafowl are Fox “A” Grade 52 
Opossum, Lyn Wild Cai, Cougar, Welker. | peafowl, not guinea fowl. The number of | 1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun... 50 
ine, ge tiga oe Tracks and intelligent people who think I refer to guinea Pari “ceed Troje a ee Sree a eo “47 
Signs, andling Furs, Steel Traps -* . s : : ® *, SEPP rr acres ; 
The chamhet on Tracks an so contains fowl when [ am talking about peafowl is Ace hg ne, sald a te er ee ‘= 
16 pages and goes into detail, telling where || Teally surprising. Not that I would say aa Goa, oO. "tRO7 Taka 37 
the tracks and signs of the various animals guinea fowl are common stock and not worth Ith: i ‘el Vinchester, %, segeeicinies 39 
sone pend a Sin Neca’ — page te while. There is one variety of guinea fowl, | 12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless, No. 335 25 
chapter alone worth dollars. "|| at least, that is fully as beautiful as any va- | 17(Gauge Stevens, Hammer, No. 230... 21 
Some others which I publish: riety of peafowl I have seen—the vulturine aimed 1 en. eee 9 
Mink Trapping, get ‘= guinea fowl. I am not going to confine these | Remington 12-Gauge Pump, Model 10-A 43 
Fox Trapping, 185 pp. 1:00 |, notes to common game birds alone, but will Sa a av. Tagg pected ump, Model 37-A = 
Steel Trap 3 pp. 1.00 || discuss the rare and beautiful game birds as | | {jccer Nitco Sone) en 19 
ea ee W ic * og 100 ss Lefever' Nitve Special -....2...<~......... 19 
a A 277 pp... . well. If the English game breeders can : P ie 
Dead Falls and Snares, 232 pp 1.00 b A : Quotation on any other make you wish will h¢ 
Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 pp. 1.00 reed such birds as the Impeyan, as well as furnished on request. 
Fur Farming, 278 pp. 1.00 | other fine pheasants, there is no reason why | 1.1, . a 
Science of Trapping, 245 pp. 1.00 || American game breeders cannot do so Fill in the attached coupon, together wit! 
Hunting Dogs, 252 pp. 1.00 ; oy 2c stamp, and we'll send y | particula 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 pp 1.00 Here I come to one fault of the American p, and we'll send you full partic 
Wolf ane Comet een es pp 1.00 || game breeder—why he fails while the Euro- Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
premise Stange a PP oa pean game breeder succeeds. Patience! 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
A Trip on the Great Lakes, 212 pp 1.00 | Don’t get nervous and rush into the work ' 
3001 Questions and Answers, 395 pp. 1.25 || suddenly, and expect everything to be done en ee i 
eA = a Hunter and Trapper, _ quickly. It takes some time to get some ge ea _ E, ating ag —- 
< »p. ‘ ps + 2ase Ss ¥ ~ a 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, birds to breed. The French are wonder- le a rapes: pf pg i tine : re Ke 
__ 367_pp. ns -_ 1.25 | fully successful because they breed one kind P*° ©°PY * wifes oe 
dl ge al -oral se Sasa os 1.25 |) of bird only, making that their hobby. But 
Profit, 246 pp... 1.50 || I wouldn’t nail any of you down to that 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins, plan by any means, successful as it is, be- 
ee Guide B70 pp ro cause your Frenchman has only a small piece 
A 32-Page Booklet Fully Describing Books | Of ground for the purpose, often just a little 
Mailed Free garden back of his house. Furthermore, he | 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. |) goes into it as a side issue, no? a3 a regular | NAME ..-----sssee-ssssseeeemsnseeeeesnnseeeeeennnnneestcnee 
DENVER, COLO business. A French shoemaker, 1 baker or a 
butcher will breed some rare, fancy variety | AppRESS_ .............. 























of cuck and show it at the bird show and 
wi prize on it. So many uncountable 
nunters of French do this that game birds 
gre raised in France by the million, very suc- 
cessfully. But the American is different and 
wan'> to work on a huge scale wherever pos- 
si Of course, there will be many of you 
who will want to breed some kind of game 
bird as a hobby. To both of you I will give 


the best advice I can, for I am no longer 
j and have studied game breeding since 
| was a boy. When I was a youngster I re- 
ber I did my best to secure some black 
foxes to breed, but I was unsuccessful and 
had to content myself with red foxes, which 
| succeeded in breeding. 
So, when you have a mind to try some 
similar enterprise, just write me, care of Out- 
Life, and I will help you, answering 
the columns of this magazine or writing 
you direct, even sending a night letter if the 
‘ase is excessively urgent. 





Queries 

I have been breeding Chinese ringneck pheas- 
ants for some years and have made quite a suc- 
cess of it. Now 1 want to breed other varieties. 
Can you tell me what varieties I must not place 
er? I have ten large, open-top cages in 
f my fields. There is plenty of space for 
a lot more birds than I have at present, as each 
year 1 have sold the birds I had raised during 

t year.—A., W. M., Ohio. 

Answer.—You must not place the following 
rieties of pheasants with the ringnecks, as they 
will mix; altho the mixture will be fertile the 
birds will be impure and therefore not so valu- 
able: Dark English, Mongolian, Prince of 
Wales, Reeves, Elliot, versicolor, copper Jap- 
anese or sommering, Formosan. For the same 
sason you must never place golden and Lady 
herst pheasants together. Neither should 
mix the group of pheasants known as ka- 
ge, swinhoe, silver, melanotus, linneated. You 
puld place in one pen a silver, golden and versi- 

r.—G. Gc 


1 I breed teal in the southern part of Michi- 
gan’ > If so, what varieties? I have a piece of 
sandy-gravelly marsh with a good spring in its 
center, which I have never known to become 
iry. I have never seen any mink or foxes around 
my place, altho stray or unowned house cats are 
more or less numerous. There are few large trees 
to provide shelter for hawks or owls.—J. L. B. 








Answer.—You seem to have a most ideal place 
for breeding teal and wild ducks, as well as 
v altho it is not suitable for geese because 

, from your account, is sandy and grav- 

e Geese require pasture on clay soil. The 

var s of teal and small ducks that you could 

are teal, green wing, blue wing, cinna- 

Formosan, Margany. Ducks—Golden eye, 

» heads, wood, mandarin, blue bills, widg- 

A man in Alberta is breeding all the va- 

mentioned above. I will give you more 

ulars from time to time should you re- 
them.—G. H. C. 


was the tariff of 20 per cent put on by 
dney-McCumber Bill against the impor- 
of live game birds and waterfowl into 
anaeh, ee for breeding purposes?— 


er.—It was put on solely at the request 
ornia canary bird breeders to protect 
gainst the German canary bird breeders. 
* no consideration to the farmer who de- 
>) import game birds and wild waterfowl 
ling purposes, nor to fish and game clubs 
desired to import Hungarian partridges 
ier birds for stocking purposes. In my 
it was a great mistake and should be 
at once, as it was made to cover all 
stead of canaries only, as intended by its 
Nothing should be placed in the way 
farmer who wishes to enlarge his field of 
se by engaging in game _ breeding.— 


should I release game birds so that they 

in the neighborhood?—A. M. T., Ohio. 
t.—Always release them toward evening, 
indless, mild night. Don’t ever bring 
ut to your field or woods and open the 

your cage to let them out suddenly. 
our cage of quail, partridge, grouse, etc., 


n the ground very quietly, then cover | 


;¢ with burlap or other material, leaving 
place where there is light where the door 
en. Have plenty of feed and grit scat- 
i the ground just beyond the little open- 
lave water also. Then retire, being sure 
ere is absolutely nothing in the immediate 
thood to disturb the birds. At dark the 
ill go to roost near by. 


If your birds | 


. roosters release in or immediately next | 


od wood cover.—G. H. C. 
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£°!for Warm, Comfortable 
SLEEP on that Fall Trip- 


In permanent camp or on the trail you’ll 
get the most comfort and warmth with 
least bulk and weight with the easily 
carried— 


KENWOO 
SLEEPING BAG 


This bag, designed with the aid of prac- 
tical woodsmen, is all pure, NEW, long- 
fibre wool for WARMTH. The fabric is 
pre-shrunk so it is unaffected by rain or 
dampness. 
ered—no drafts at sides—no exposed 
Extra chest protection. 
breaking buckles, buttons or straps— 
ready for IMMEDIATE USE. Built for 
a lifetime of rough service. 


PURE 
WOOL 


Keeps the body always cov- 


No rest- 


fal ear y Use one or more bags according to tem- 
nlite stia perature. Bags are easily turned for 
waterproof washing or airing. Buy the wool bag 
a alone where overhead shelter is provided. 
10 Ibs. 





The Wool Bag and KENWOOD 
Waterproof Canvas Cover combined 


FORM TENT and BED in ONE. 


Waterproof cover over all—with fly for pro- 
tection from rain or wind. Easier to handle 
than pup tent and blanket. Compact and occu- 
pies little room in car or canoe. 


See them at your Sporting Goods Dealer's, or 
write for complete information to— 





Department D 


KENWOOD MILLS Albany, N.Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 





BAKER & KIMBALL 





/DON’T CARRY A CANNON sic2kiit'Fnu 












far ahead of the .405 and has greater velocity and nearly 
the energy of the heavy English double . 
weighs only 64 lbs. and can be taken down in a few seconds and packed in a 
trunk. It is the handiest and best rifle made for large and danger- 

ous game. Each rifle equipped with Bakim adjustable leather sling, also S$ 
jointed rod in butt compartment _____.....--..----.. PRICE 
Lyman receiver sight attached, $10 extra. Saddle leather take-down case, $12extra, 


The 9.5 Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer take-down Model 
with 2600 velocity and 4200 lbs, energy 
nearly doubles the shock of the old .45-90. It goes 


150 cordite rifle, and yet it 


9.50 


38 South St. BOSTON 








Mr. Trapper 


Did you ever use a water snare? Do you know 
that one of them on a stream will take the first 
otter or mink that passes, going either up or 
down stream? That’s a rather broad claim, isn’t 
it? Send me your address and I will show you. 


G. F. SCHENFIELD 
Laurel, Wash. 





DY Jenkin 


TAXIDERMIST 
AND TANNER 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 






12 years’ actual expe- 
rience. Six weeks’ serv- 
ice and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Compressed paper head forms and taxidermy 
supplies for sale. 

Prices Free on Requzst 
723 Main Street Boise, Idaho 








FREE CIGARS 


Three cigars sent free to smokers interested in good 
cigars. Limited free advertising offer; act at once. 
Louis Bender, Dept. A, 121 University Place, New 
York City. 








HIGH-GRADE IMPORTED FRENCH 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
High-power 
Binoculars, 
made with 
adjustment 
for distance 
between the 
eyes, also 
for unequal 
sight ofeyes. 
Covered 
with genu- 
ine morocco 
leather. 
They come 
with sliding 
neck strap 
and expen- 
sive carry- 





ing case. 
Small size 8-power-_-__----------- $18.95 
Large size 8-power- $23.45 
12-power--- $42.50 
16-power - $47.50 
20-power 9 


-50 
Will send ©.0.D. upon a deposit of $1. It you are not 
satisfied we will refund your money cheerfully. 
WESTERN MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
4444 S. Francisco Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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veeor tt. $*3 7] 95 8mm. 
) GENUINE MEFFERT 
Rp MAUSER 


Including 
30 Rounds 
of High Speed 


Imported Ammunition 





Genuine Steyr Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer Rifles, 6.5 and 
NG cams $44.50 
DRS eicece ence . 54.50 

9mm. Lugers, 8-in. barrels, 
slightly used 

Omm. Lugers, 6-in. barrels___.___---- : 

30-cal. Lugers, new, 4-in. barrels____ 17.25 

New Smith & Wesson Military and Police Re- 
volvers, .32 and .38 Special, in 4, 5 and 6-in. 
| ae RES SRE ER nee el ae $27.25 
We carry a large stock of Pistol and Rifle 

Ammunition, also all makes of New Guns, at 

greatly reduced prices. All goods shipped 

C.O.D. subject to examination. 
NORTON-WILBURN ARMS CO. 


794 Mission Street San Francisco, California 


Instant Lace 


Done in 
1'4 Seconds 


Patented lacing (| 
locks water tight. 
It's guaranteed to 
outlast the shoe. 
hese Janke’s Hi- 
Cuts made of French 
waterproof Chrome 
eals. double vamp, 
heavy single sole 
Goodyear welt. 
Guaranteed not torip 
or leak. Send no money 
Just pay the postman 
our low price, plus a 
few cents postage on 
delivery. Guaranteed 
to be satisfactory 
or your money ree 
fun eda. 
Write today, 
































Order No. 


Western Mail Order House \ 


4443 S. Francisco Ave. Chicago 


he most particular 
half-tone and magazine 
color work in Denver 
is produced in our plant~ 


525 Fourteenth §t. Denver 
Phone Main 572/-22 % 





GENUINE ALPHA . 
- ‘104 










Certificate given with 
thisgenuine ALPHA ka 
1924 Police Model, .38 
Special. Blue steel 6 shot 
swing cylinder in a heavy 
frame. A $35.00 value. 
Send no money. Just 

pay postmaster low price l 4 
plus few cents postage. ” 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. Blue 
steel or nickel-plated .38 Special and .32-20. 


H. R. ALLEN, Collins, Wisconsin 











Officer’s Model 








6-in. barrel 
Cal. 9mm. 


Officers’ Model, 
a ee 


Detachable Luger Stock for 


same __ 3 ._. $1.50 : 
Special Luger Holster for same. - ----- $1.50 
Ammunition for same, per 100_______ 3.50 
.30-cal. Luger Ammunition, per 100____ 2.50 


.25 or .32-cal. Auto. Ammunition, per 100 2.00 


RIFLE AMMUNITION 
7.65 mm. soft point. __$5 per hundred in clips 
9 mm. soft point- - $6 per hundred 


Limited Supply of Genuine Emil Busch, 
" Braunschweig and 
J Leitz 
dm, Military Field 
- Glasses 
With case, 8 power, 
40mm. objective, day 
and night lenses, indi- 
vidual eye adjustment. 
Factory condition. 
Choice of either— 


$13.50 
Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 


ship C. O.D. subject to your examination for 
the balance. 


Established 1878. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 




















[2 MIXED BAG 





Klamath River Menaced 

The salmon industry is the oldest i: the 
state of California. It dates back to 1839, 
Since that date millions of cases of canned 
salmon have been added to the food supply 
of the nation, and the industry has browgh 
wealth to the state. In 1882 the pack 
amounted to 200,000 cases. By 1892 the 


pack had dwindled to 2,291 cases, but 
revival of the industry brought the pack up 
to 22,766 cases in 1919. Since that year 
there has been a gradual decrease in the 
pack, until great fear is exercised for the fu. 
ture of this industry in the state. 


The once famous run of salmon in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers is now 
almost a thing of the past, and if the pro- 
posed dams of the Klamath River are al- 
lowed the salmon industry of the state js 
doomed. This river is the spawning grounds 
of the last big run of salmon and trout in 
California and must be saved as a fish refuge 
to furnish eggs for the stocking of Califor. 
nia’s 26,000 miles of streams and hundreds 
of lakes. 

Application for permission to construct 
three dams on the Klamath River are now 
before the State Division of Water Rights 
and the Federal Power Commission. If this 
permission is granted and the dams are con- 
structed, they will form an impassable bar. 
rier to salmon, which will exterminate this 
species of fish. 

Klamath River is non-navigable, is not 
needed for irrigation, is free from pollution 
and forms one of the most wonderful natural 
fish refuges in all California. If the sports- 
men and other good people of the state do 
not want to see this river despoiled by pri- 
vate corporations they should not fail to give 
proper note to the initiative measure, which 
has been designed to save the Klamath from 
exploitation by dam builders and which will 
be found on the November ballot. And in 
the meantime they should get in touch with 
the California Fish and Game Commission 
and tell them they are ready to help in the 
campaign of the Klamath River Conservation 
League. 





Yellowstone Nature Notes 


An interesting feature has been started by 
the National Park Service in the form of 4 
bulletin, to be issued more or less regularly, 
known as Yellowstone Nature Notes, for the 
information of those interested in the natura! 
history and scientific features of Yellowstone 
National Park and the unmatched educa- 
tional opportunities offered by this region. 
Anyone who can make use of them may ob- 
tain copies free by calling in person or writ- 
ing to the Information Office at Mammoth 
Hot Springs and asking that his name be 
placed on the regular mailing list. 





Bird-Banding Circular Availa le 


For the information of those who are ©°- 
operating in the bird-banding work of ‘2¢ 
Biological Survey, game officials and- ot °ts 
interested in bird life, a new Miscellan: us 
Circular No. 18 has been issued by the e- 
partment of Agriculture, and may be obta: ed 
by applying to that department. The c: “u- 
lar includes descriptions of various typ< if 
traps, together with careful directions ° 
handling birds when banding them and 0 
making records and reports in the pro & 


| way. 
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Mountain Lion Tracks 


Outdoor Life:—Would you be kind 

a to inform me what the tracks of a 
lion look like? A friend of mine 

ol es on Indian Creek, Harding County, 
ne Wayne County line, Tennessee, in- 
forms me that he has seen a track of a large 
that looks like a cat’s track. The 

nts are about 4 inches across, the front 

ark being a little the larger. The 

are about 18 inches apart. How many 

1s the mountain lion? Several people 

seen the tracks of this animal in the 
near the river. Mountain lions have 

en seen in these parts for years, but I 




















Nountain lion tracks. Note how they compare 
size to tracks of man shown on right 


int think of anything else it could be. 

There are caves along this stream where such 

animals could live for a long time without 

being discovered. Epwarp S. JENSEN. 
enn. 


—I have hunted mountain lions a great 
d once while hunting them in Colorado 
ten years ago with Scott Teague I was 
get a fairly good negative of some lion 
You will see at the side of this picture 
ve of my friend Teague’s tracks as he went 
In the soft snow you hardly ever see 
icks of the claws, nor while the animal is 
ng on level ground, but as soon as he has 
mb a hill, or climb on the rocks or in the 
these claw tracks are very easily seen. 
T! yuntain lion has four toes with a claw on 
ea ind in addition a dewclaw, like a dog’s. A 
ain lion’s front paw is larger than its rear 
size I should say the average paw would 
1 track about 4 inches wide in a matured 
Wolf tracks are often mistaken for lion 
The main difference between the two 
1 lion track is almost round in shape and 
show the toes nor the claws like a wolf 
eS, aS in most cases a wolf track shows 
vs and the pointed toes.—Editor. 





Hunting Develops Energy 


lowing is an extract from President 
ge’s address which he gave at the Na- 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
together last May for the purpose of 
sing ways and means of improving rec- 
ial privileges in the United States: 
rm of recreation not so accessible to all 
games, but one which has in it a pecu- 
d on that which is elemental in human 
is hunting and fishing. These are true 
‘ sports in the highest sense, and must be 
in a way that develops the energy, per- 
e, skill and courage of the individual. 
all for personal direction, and cannot be 
vicariously. There is a great wealth 
nd experience in this field, which is never 
1 but is always fresh and new. It is ac- 
ed by traits of character which make a 
l appeal. A knowledge of these arts may 
: cultivated and cherished like a knowledge 
humanities and the sciences. Around 
z and fishing is gathered a great wealth 
e and poetry, which testifies to the en- 
interest which these sports have held all 
e development of the race. 
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Jelly—The Wilson snipe is not a brand of 
cigars—it is a bird. We all make mistakes. 

E. Waddell, Key West, Fla.:—From your 
description I judge the fish you caught was 
an alligator gar and not a tarpon. You are 
therefore not eligible to the Tarpon Club, 
but from your statements you are invited to 
join the Isaak Walton Ananias Club without 
the usual credentials required. Send 50 
cents for regalia and war club. 

Thirty-Thirty, Joliet, Il].:—A neat present 
for your guide is a bottle of toilet water or 
some liquid hair cement. Guides are very 
individualistic in taste and their preference 
should be learned by cautious inquiry. 

Capt. Zeke Pringle, Mobile, Ala.:—No, 
Captain, this magazine is not offering a prize 
for the best list of articles found in a shark’s 
stomach. We would not contradict you, Cap- 
tain, and say that an egg beater could not 
be found in a shark’s inside—especially if, as 
you state, it was caught between Miami and 
the Bahamas. 

Edward H., Mineral Wells, Texas:—Yes, 
an athletic costume is proper in all outdoor 
sports. For golf use a sweater — white if 
you have dandruff. This may be worn as 
short as desired, but the trousers should be 
worn as long as possible. If ladies are 
present wear them at least until sundown. 

John J., Osakis, Minn.:—Your dog that 
came home dragging one leg after being out 
with a city sport is what is known as an “in- 
terferer.””. Dogs of this class get in the line 
of fire and interfere with the shot. This is a 
bad habit and often proves fatal. 

Geo. W. Dutch, Ord, Nebr.:—Cannot ad- 
vise where to purchase wild oats. Several 
of my friends have sewed them, but the crop 
has been short. 

Fred Flint, Dubuque, Iowa:—Benzoin salve 
is good for the blisters you mention. Quit 
riding the horse for a few days. 

Banker, Storm Lake, Iowa.—July is the 
best month to tour in Colorado. At that 
time the cherries are ripe, the buttermilk is 
at its best and the doctors are exceptionally 
adept in handling colic, cramps and kindred 
internal disorders. The days are warm and 
are apt to lull a tenderfoot into a fancied 
but false security. The wise man will take 
along a pair of sheep-lined pants and don 
them about 4:40 p. m. At Estes Park they 
may be worn twenty-four hours a day with 
impunity and much comfort. Prices are low, 
considering the altitude. Everybody that is 
anybody stops at Overland Park in Denver. 
All the facilities and inconveniences of civ- 
ilization will be found there. Visit the won- 
derful exhibit of backbones at the museum 
and understand why soup is so cheap there. 


Smith, Memphis.—By all means take along 
some extras for your Scatterbolt Six. There 
is a stretch of about twenty miles on the 
frontier in Western Nebraska where there is 
no garage and it is best to go prepared. An 
extra cylinder or two and a spare set of 
wheels are handy if needed. A dozen hub 
caps will be found indispensable—some of 
the Colorado roads are quite narrow. Fore- 
minded tourists provide themselves with an 
axle straightener and a duplicate radiator 
may be suspended beneath the tonneau of 
the car. Needle and thread should always 
be carried. 
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U.S.HEADQUARTERS 
IMPORTED 
Fire Arms and 
Ammunition 






















Distributor of Leading Domestic 
Firearms and Ammunition 





Sole Authorized Importer of the Genuine, Original 


MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 


Long barrels for “Luger” Pistols in 6", 8", ro", 12", 14", and 
16", lengths; “D.W. M.” Mauser, Luger, Mannlicher Rifle 
and Automatic Pistol Metallic Ammunition; “Koeln-Rot- 
tweil” Precision Shot Shells; “Automatic” 16-guage Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—10-shot Automatic Police Rifle; “Merkel- 
Suhl” famous Shot Guns; “Over and Under” Shot Guns; 
Combination “Over and Under" Shot Gun and 30/30 Rifle; 
Famous “Drilling” Three Barre! Shot Guns and Rifle; Small 
Calibre Rifles, Shot Guns; Small Calibre “Over and Under” 
Guns “Gallus” Famous Spanish Revolvers; Revolver Am 

munition; Leatherand Canvas Holsters, Cartridge and Shell 
Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; Field and Marine Glasses; 
Binoculars Telescopes, Compasses; Shooting Accessories. 


Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 
224-H EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ONE BLOCK FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION 














Genuine French Field Glasses 
Bay Direct from Importer 


For Tourist, Camp or Hunting; a 
powerful glass; achromatic, clear 
white lenses; cente . adjustment; 


accurate focus; solic 

a omega ip anned 50 
in blac Body cov 

ered with blac ? mo- 

rocco leather. Tubes 
engraved in gold‘ Field 
& Marine Extra Power- 
ful.’’ Leth. 10in. Case 
and straps includ- 
ed. Sent C.0.D 
or for cash. Won- 
derful bargain at 
the price, $7.50. 





















Satisfaction or Money Back 


BURGER IMPORT CO. niwyoak'sity 








The Safety Automatic 


Shoots .25 cal. steel ee 
bullets, 7 shot; blue steel 
finish, smooth action. Full §& 
length 4 1-2 in. $15 value. 
Send no money: pay 
postmaster on delivery our 
low price, plus a few cents 
postage. 10 day trial with Only 
money back ——. 

Order No. 


$@45 
K 2421 Pa 62 


\Chicago Supply Co., 2457 Archer Ave., Chicago 









*\ 











Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


A HOFFMAN BARGAIN! 





\\ Why risk money on cheap 

imported guns? Getareal 

Iver-Johnson, guaran- 

teed by makers and by 

us, foronly $10.50—less 

than retail price. For 

long, hard shots you 
can’t beat it. 

Full choke, 12, 

16, or 20 gauge; 

28, 20 or 32inch 

barrel of high 

carbon steel, 


We ship C. \ 
O.D. Other , 
bargains: \Y 
Stevens Dou- 
ble, $23; Rem- 
ington Auto., 
$55; L. C. Smith 
Field grade, $47.50; 
Ithaca Field grade, real walnut 
$36; Stevens Pump, uP butt and fore- 
$39. ° end, hand- 


gomely 
Order today--remem- checked. 
ber our guarantee. Ask & 
for catalogue of Colt’s, A \\ OUR 
8. 


W., and other guns; 
watches, jewelry--all bar- PRICE 


gains. 50 
HOFFMAN MERCANTILE CO. }\ ’ $1052 
Dept. © East St. Louis, fil. 














—— 
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A Beautiful Colorado Resort 
For Sale v7 Cassell’s Ga" 


Located 65 miles from 
Denver, by either a beauti- 
ful auto road or railroad. 
Elevation 8.000 feet. P. O., 
Cassells; railroad station, 
Cassells. Reason for sell- 
ing, ill-health of owner. 





This property includes 
160 acres (20 in hay 
land), a trout pond, an 
electric water-power light 
plant, nine pretty cabins, 
a section of the Platte Riv- 
er (good trout fishing), 
golf links, tennis court, a 
team of horses, four cows, 
barns, auto shed and out- 
buildings. 

Trout Fishing and 


Deer Hunting--the 
Sporting Features 





The hotel building is 
comparatively new, and, 
having always been well 
kept up, is in first-class 
condition. It is two stories 
and basement high, 50x100 
feet in dimension, and con- 
tains 26 sleeping rooms, 
dining room 30x50 feet, 
ball room 30x50 feet, par- 
lor, large vestibule, kitch- 
en and pantry, every room 
completely furnished. The 
furnishings include game 
heads, valuable pictures, 
two pianos, and, of course, 
the usual furniture, car- 
pets, etc. Electric lighted. 








The Cassell property, the wonderful forest surrounding 
it, the Platte River in the foreground and timberline 
hills in the background 


Present rates charged as a summer hotel, American plan, $5 a day; all outside rooms. 
The automobile trip from Denver to Cassell’s is over one of the best and most 
scenic routes in the state of Colorado. No invalids have ever been taken at Cassell’s. 
An ideal location for continuing as a summer hotel, or for being changed to a 
sanitarium, a club house or other enterprise. 





Price, $35,000 


CASH 





Address for further particulars: 


Mrs. D. N. Cassell 


A close-up of the hotel building Cassells, Colorado 
































HEROLD M. ELKINS AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


GARDINER, MONT. Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 


HUNTER ; Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 





He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
and leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
GUIDE buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
re safari lasting from_ four to six months. : 
lady thes Wee a ERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
sheep and elk f furnished except guns, ammunition and 
country in hunting license. Where there are more 
Wyoming, in- than two in the party, an extra guide will 











cluding Jack- be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
son's Hole. i be gee by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

BEAR AND LION HUNTING Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S. British East Africa, or I will answer all 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken letters to the best of my ability. 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 





best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 





Book Review: 


By the Editor 

















Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Afri 
Er M. Shelley; 215 pages; illustrated 
Er M. Shelley, Columbus, Miss. 
Everyone said it was impossible to hunt lions 

and leopards in Africa with dogs, but the late 

Paul J. Rainey believed that it could be done 

The author of this enthralling narrative was 

engaged by Mr. Rainey to act as trainer, and he 

spent two and a half years at this work and 
hunting. After a short visit back home to 

America, he returned to Africa on his own te. 

sponsibility, and there spent two years h inting 

and taking moving pictures. The experiences of 
five years are told in this book. 


| 


The Police Dog, by David Brockwell; 190 pages: 
illustrated; $2.50 net; G. Howard Watt, New 
York City. 


This book is intended as a practical guide to 
those interested in the keeping and breeding of 
police dogs and dog lovers in general. It con 
tains complete chapters on the following sub 
jects: Origin and History, Appearance and 
Characteristics, Care and Rearing, Breeding 
Training, Diseases and Accidents, and the various 
uses of the dog; with numerous text illustrations, 
including Whelping and Weight Tables, Kenne! 
Designs, etc. Illustrated with ten full- ~page pic: 
tures of the most famous dogs of this breed. 


The Einstein Theory of Relativity, by Garrett 
P. Serviss; 96 pages; illustrated ; Ta net; Ed- 
win Miles Fadman, Inc., ba 


To the student of science who Sa to get at 
the bottom of things, this book will prove in- 
tensely interesting. To the person who has not 
made science a study, the book will be as fas- 
cinating as a novel. In either case it will open 
up new fields for thought, and enable the reader 
to stand on the inside of the circle wherever this 
popular theory is discussed. Fully pictured with 
illustrations and photos taken directly from the 
Einstein Relativity Film produced by the pub- 
lisher of the book. 


Foods and Feeding, by Josephine Z. Rine; 8 
pages; illustrated; $1 net; Field and Fancy 
Pub. Corp., New York City. 


Deals with feeding dogs from every point of 
view, the value of foods in the breeding and 
general care of the dog, food classification, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, vitamines, etc. 


“Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


Try Glorieta, New Mexico 
ad Your Next Hunt 


Wild Rocky Mountair 
country for 200 miles nort! 
50 miles east and 100 miles 
west, with very few set 
tlers. Plenty of wild game 
Turkey,Grouse,Deer, Lior 
Bear, etc. Red-bone Fox 
and English Bloodhounds 
Best dogs available. Good 
pack outfit and best horse 
in the West. Very little 
snow. Can ride trails any time. Write for rates 


S. L. FISHER (Pilot), Glorieta, New Mexico 


HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


Will guide or locate parties for deer, bear, cats and 
lions, in the best game country in Trinity County 
Calif. Good fishing. For further particulars write 


GEO. E. KNOWLES, Hyampom, Calif. 























Silver- ia cub roped 
isher 








Aberdeen Villa Lodgetocat 


a seclud 

off the highway, far from the beaten won 
ing of all description—deer season Sept. 10th to 
Nov.lst—reservations must be madein advanc« 
individual cabins attractively furnished—hot and « 
showers—lights and comforts of home—an ideal spot 
your vacation— families cheerfully taken care of—tra 
nurse in charge. For rates and reservations write to 











E.W.MENGEL KERBY, OREGON 
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ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen’s Gui¢ 
1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Oh 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 
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SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


AFRICAN 
Hunting Expeditions in 
Portuguese East Africa 
“The Hunters’ Only Paradise” 


OUR 18 years of actual experience guarantees 
you the finest specimens of all big game as 

well as a full complement of antelopes and 

gazelles,in well conducted safaris. 

Now is the time to sign up for the best reser- 

vations in 1925. 

Snapshots and motion pictures of wild animals 

a specialty. 

Temperate climate—Healthy country —Fine 

scenery. 

TERMS: $1350 first month, $1100 each month 

thereafter. Everything furnished except guns, 

ammunition and license. 


A. R. SIEDENTOPF 


CANON CITY COLORADO 

















FOR BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Let us take you into the famous big-game 


hunting section of Central Idaho. We 
guarantee first-rate chances at elk, goat, 
deer, bear and mountain lion. All equip- 
ment furnished. Write us for rates. 
My partner, Harold Young, and myself 
are experienced guides. 


SAM CUPP 
1512 State St. BOISE, IDAHO 











Tk PARADISE OF AMERICAN 
BIG-GAME HUNTING 


n especially attractive offer to make 
ty wishing to hunt this fall for sheep, 
r, bear, etc. Wyoming is the greatest 
1e hunting state in the U.S. Having 
big game in Wyoming all my life, I 
e trails and game. 
erences can refer you to J. A. McGuire, 
f Outdoor Life, and others whom I 
cessfully guided. Will guide all par- 
sonally, and guarantee shots at game. 


WVRENCE NORDQUIST 
Cody, Wyoming 
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THE VALLEY RANCH 





WYOMING GAME 


Season for Elk, Sheep, Deer, Bear, etc., opens September 15th to November 15th. Ranch two hours 
by motor frorn Cody and is point of entrance into big-game section via Deer Creek, South Fork and 
Boulder Trails. Rates for fully equipped pack outfits, guides, etc., on request. 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 





BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 

One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 


REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


Big-Game Hunting in Idaho 


I can take you into the wildest spots in Idaho— 


100 miles from a railroad, where deer, elk, bear, 
goat and sheep are plentiful. Will guarantee 
shots at any of this game on extended trips. 
Will gladly furnish references. Am an _ expe- 


rienced guide. Write for rates now. 


W.H. WOOLLEY, Stanley, Idaho 


FOREST INN AT 
TRAPPER’S LAKE 


In the best game hunting section of Colorado, in 
the famous White River country. Pack outfits a 
specialty. Open for winter—winter sports, ski- 
ing, snow-shoeing, skating. Make reservations 
before Nov. 1. Excellent board, individual log 
cabins. For particulars address 


JACK NASSAU, MARVINE, COLO. 








The Most Unique Camp 


in America 


In the best big-game and 
fish country, the Lake Ros- 
signol water-shed of Nova 
Scotia. The home of Jo 
Kose, the famous “Gide.” 


MOORE’S CAMP 


Caledonia, Queens County Nova Scotia 


FOR SALE—CASSELL’S 


The most beautiful spot in Colorado among the 
pines. Can accommodate 100 people. Has ten- 
nis and golf grounds; also fishing. Best hotel 
accommodations, also cottages. Own electric 
light plant. Best of reasons for selling furnished 
upon inquiry. 


MRS. D. N. CASSELL, CASSELLS, COLO. 














Attention 


September 15th. 


accustomed to trails. 


AMORETTI HOTEL & CAMP CO. 





BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


Weare Licensed Guides for Big-Game Hunters and are located 
in the heart of the Big-Game Country of Wyoming. 


The Elk, Deer, Bear, and Mountain Sheep season opens 


We furnish complete pack outfits, including air beds, eider- 
down sleeping robes, umbrella tents and the very best horses 


For further information address 


J. T. GRATIOT 


LANDER, WYO. 
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BULLE TIN—AMERICAN GAME 
| PROTECT IVE ASSOCIATION 


WAKEFIELD DORT, Editor 














The Game Refuge Bill 


Each succeeding month brings more backing 
-o the Game Refuge Bill from various sources. 
At the National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion called by President Coolidge the following 
resolution was presented: 

“Resolved, That the National Conference on 
Jutdoor Recreation hereby declares its approval 
»f the measure now before Congress known as 
the Game Refuge and Public Shooting Grounds 
Bill, on the ground that it will promote the 


preservation and increase of migratory game 
birds, song and insectivorous birds, game anl- 
mals, fur-bearing animals and fish for the per- 


petual benefit of the public.’ 

And this further resolution was adopted by the 
conference: ° 

“Whereas, The United States possesses 80,- 
000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed land im- 
portant for equalizing stream run-off by holding 
rainfall, and in many instances serving as the 
breeding grounds of fish and wild life; be it 

“Resolved, That indiscriminate drainage is to 
be deplored as a source of conspicuous waste, 
and that careful investigation should be made 
n advance of all drainage operations to deter- 
nine resultant benefits and injuries. 

Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi has also 
ziven out an authorized statement, which is as 
tollows: 

“The Democratic platform calls for the con- 
servation of our national resources. It would 
bse very unwise to overlook so important a na- 
tional resource as the wild life, and particularly 
the migratory waterfowl! of the country. The 
Game Refuge Bill, recently considered by Con- 
gress, provides for the protection of migratory 
waterfowl and the establishment of public shoot- 
ng grounds so that hunting may not become 
merely a rich man’s pastime, but may remain one 


xf the chief sports of the man of moderate 
means. Adequate game protection is_ particu- 
arly important for the South so that it may 
remain, as it always has been, rich in water- 
towl.”’ 

The tollowing is taken from a newspaper in- 
terview with William Jennings Bryan: 

“He believes that game should be protected 
is a valuable national resource, covered by that 


olank of the Democratic platform which advo- 
sates the conservation of national resources, and 
he mentioned with strong favor the Game Refuge 
Bill which is intended to provide adequate breed- 
ng and resting grounds for migratory waterfowl 
and to establish public shooting grounds, thus 
preserving our wild life from extinction and in- 
suring hunting for those who cannot afford mem- 
bership in a club having its own preserves. He 
wishes to see the sport preserved for the man 
of moderate means. 

“*You can say,’ he asserted, ‘that I am heartily 
in favor of that bill. It is one of importance and 
t is only right that it should become a law.’ ”’ 

These isolated examples of new support will 
serve to show the favorable position in which 
the Game Refuge Bill now stands. But it 
would be suicidal to lie down now and let mat- 
ters take their course without further effort to 
bring to the support of the measure every par- 
ticle of influence which can be gained for it. 
There is a tremendous amount yet to be done 
and we repeat the statement which has been made 
so many times: That this fight belongs to the 
sportsmen themselves and that every one of them 
must play his part in it. You have but two 
months left in which to do your share. 





Alaska Game Law Under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


President Coolidge signed and made effective 
1 senate joint resolution transferring the admin- 
stration of the Alaska game law from the gov- 
ernor of the territory to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, thereby enabling the 
secretary of agriculture to unite the administra- 
tion of the Alaska game law with the one cov- 
ering the land fur-bearing animals of the terri- 
tory. 

For years the administration of the game law 
has been under the secretary of the interior, 
who, thru the governor of the territory, has ap- 
pointed the wardens and attended to other de- 
tails of the field administration, while the secre- 
tary of agriculture has been vested with au- 
thority in the matter of restrictions over the 
killing and the taking and exportation of speci- 
mens, either alive or dead, of birds and animals 
for scientific or educational purposes. On the 


other hand, for years the administration of the 
laws protecting land fur-bearing animals in the 
territory has been first under the Bureau of 
Fisheries in the Department of Commerce, and 
later under the Biological Survey in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Each administration has 
been maintaining its own warden service, which 
has frequently resulted in duplication of wardens 
in the same district, while the very limited ap- 
propriations for the purpose left great areas of 
the territory without any enforcement of either 
game or fur laws. 

A few months ago, according to a Department 
of Agriculture bulletin, when this situation came 
to the attention of the secretary of the interior 
he at once appreciated the ineffectiveness of such 
an arrangement and joined in approving this 
transfer from his department to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The secretary of agriculture has placed the 
game administration of the territory with the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, which is proceed- 
ing to organize the service in the territory, and 
for the first time a combined game and fur war- 
den service will be generally established thruout 
the territory, including a number of places which 
have never hitherto had anything of the kind. 

In its administration of the fur laws the bu- 
reau has found that educational work among the 
people, including some of the Eskimos and In- 
dians, has been very effective in securing im- 
proved observance of the regulations. Every 
effort will be made to secure wardens whose 
standing in the community is such that they 
will be able to build up co-operation in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

The game and fur resources of Alaska are 
among its most valuable natural assets. These 
are of prime importance to the native Indians 
and Eskimos. The game supplies food and 
skins for a variety of uses, while the furs find a 
ready cash market and thus help carry prospect- 
ors and others of scanty resources thru the year. 

Vast areas of Alaska are unfit for agriculture 
and will long remain wilderness. Here the main- 
tenance of the game and fur supply will provide 
a perpetual and valuable resource. With both 
the game and the fur laws administered by a 
single authority it is believed great advance will 
be possible in building up and maintaining these 
resources. 

The present game and fur laws have become 
obsolete and a new Alaska code passed the sen- 
ate at the last session of Congress and has been 
favorably reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. When this becomes a law it will 
rénder it much easier to build up the game and 
fur resources of the territory, which will mean 
so much to its future prosperity. Fortunately, 
within the last few years the people of the terri- 
tory have come to a realization of their real 
value and the need of conserving the game and 
fur resources. 

During 1923 about $2,000,000 worth of furs 
were taken in the territory, and probably half 
that much more in game. Capitalizing this re- 
turn on a 6 per cent basis gives a value of $50,- 
000,000 to these two resources at the present 
time. There is little doubt that both can be 
greatly increased. 





An Unusual Trout 


Dublin Lake, New Hampshire, contains a spe- 
cie of trout found in no other place in the United 
States and in only one other place in the world 
—Switzerland. They are called glacial trout and 
are supposed to have been left there when the 
last glacier which swept over that part of the 
continent hollowed out the place which is now 
the lake bed. 

Altho the supply of glacial trout in Dublin 
Lake does not seem to be seriously diminished in 
spite of much angling for them, they are each 
year growing smaller in size. The exact cause 
for this is hard to determine, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that it is due to a diminished food supply. 

Since this is the only place in the country 
where this species of trout is to be found, it 
seems that a determined effort should be made 
by scientists of state and government to per- 
petuate it. A thoro study of the problem of 
food supply and effective steps to remedy any 
deficiency would probably return these fish to 
their proper condition. 

As a matter of fact, in no part of this coun- 
try is sufficient attention given to the necessary 
relationship between food supply and fish sup- 


ply. Stocking with food is just as important as 
stocking with fish. 


Sportsmen’s Expositio 


The West seems to have passed the 
ing the last year in the number and ent 0; 
its sportsmen’s expositions. These ser @ 





ble purpose. They attract out-of-sta 
to those sections of the country whic! 
on a proper basis their supply of wild jc an; 
they aiso show the local people what r own 
states have to offer, a thing about whic any of 
them are woefully ignorant. Too oft in the 


past constructive game measures have 
troduced and fought for by a small, act 
ity of sportsmen, only to be lost thr 
indifference and lack of knowledge. E 
tend to increase public interest and to 
the enthusiasm of the public. 

Baker, a city of 9,000 inhabitants 
Oregon, staged its first sportsmen’s 
May under the direction of the Bake 
Rod and Gun Club. In the municipal 1 
the pool, 50x145 feet, was transformed in a 
miniature mountain lake with a sand bar ané 
wooded shore line, imitating as nearly as possibje 
the natural conditions of the different species 
of mountain trout and waterfowl which inhabj: 
that section of the state. The Oregon Game 
Commission exhibited a small fish hatchery show 
ing the steps in the propagation of rainbow and 
eastern brook trout from the egg to the finger 
ling size. The Oregon Forestry Department als 
had a booth, as well as the United States Bureay 
of Biological Survey and the game and fish com 
missions of both Oregon and Idaho. Adjacent 
to the building in which the exposition wa: 
housed were cages of Chinese eiinients, young 
deer, bears, wild cats, coyotes and other animals 
Ten thousand people visited this show and wen 
away well repaid for their effort in attending, | 
the information which they had gained 

Seattle and Spokane in Washington both he 
expositions later in the summer which containe 
wild life exhibits and which were attended | 
several hundred thousand people. 

Sportsmen’s expositions mean hard work or 
the part of the committees in charge, but the 
labor involved is more than offset by the interes: 
taken in constructive wild life legislative meas 
ures which may later be introduced. 


en in- 








Trout vs. Bass 


The trout anglers and the bass fishermen are 
always fighting among themselves as to which oi 
their pets is the gamer. We have been very 
careful never to openly take sides on this ques 
tion, because we never miss an opportunity t 
fish for either one of these varieties. We may 
admit, however, that we have always had a fee!- 
ing that for gameness the speckled beauty trou: 
would take the prize. 

Early last summer, however, this feeling got a 
shock. We were fly fishing one morning on a 
bass lake, with a 3-ounce rod and a very light 
trout leader. At one place where a tree inclined 
over the water there are often bass to be found 
and when we approached this spot we placed 
flies there as usual. A bass struck instantly 
leaped high out of the water and, not freeing 
himself, got down to business. 

He was an old-timer and he tried on us every 
trick we ever heard of a bass trying, and some 
besides. He leaped, he bored, he rushed, } 
went under the canoe four times, and he sulked 
apparently thinking up new tricks. 

It took exactly one hour and fifty-five min 
utes by the watch to land this 4%4-pound bass 
on the light tackle we were using. We give you 
our word that we could not get him in one it 
stant sooner. We did our best because thet 
were other places we wished to fish before 
got too late in the day. But for one hour and 
fifty-five minutes that old-timer fought us to 4 
standstill. When he finally came into the nt 
he was practically dead. Had it not been to 
that fact we would most certainly have returneé 
him to the water to propagate more fighting Das 
of his kind. As a matter of fact, we sha!! regret 
all our lives that that bass could not live. H¢ 
had earned his freedom. 

At this moment we are no longer cer 
the hematin trout is gamer than the bass. 
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” Twentieth Conny Bird thie Book 
By Er. M. Shelley 
This book is incomparably the most 1 
practical, easy and common-sense work ever ™ 
on breaking all kinds of bird dogs and retr: vers. 


Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent oris 





Descriptive and pictured chapters on ir ensiy 
kennel making and training appliances; als simp*® 
dog doctoring. 

Clip the coupon and send it in now 
OUTDOOR LAFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( ) ch °k het? 


Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) ch + here 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG 00K 
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Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince II 





English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II and 
best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition, 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















You have nohomeifyouhave node 


Neg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
l recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
0 Ss. <A specific for ‘Running-Fits’ and 
uth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
ny other remedy. Correct dose here 
ic capsules 








orted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C. P.” CO., MeNeill, Miss., Box 10 


ooklet descr ibing other remedies 


FREE ADVICE! 


“ree e Health Advice Dep’t. an- 
y questions about your dog’s 
e. State symptoms, age, build 








Safe and effective 
medicines for all 
dog ailments 


on Diseases 
'¢s also care, 
r and breed- 
th Symptom 

Write for 
ree copy. 


Miller Drug Co. Richmond, Va. 
BE [FUL LITTER OF PURE-BRED 


a 


PC ‘R PUPPIES. Liver and white, black 
ar Absolutely guaranteed in every way 
~ ed on approval. $10 each, either sex. 


R . L. FRY, MOUNT VERNON, ILL. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels | 
D. C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, Kansas | 
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Police Dog vs. Wolf 

When we think of the close relationship which 
has existed between men and dogs since the 
time of the cave man and before, it is strange 
that so many of us still believe that man’s oldest 
and most faithful friend is a descendant of 
wolves and coyotes. 

The claim of a hybrid origin has most fre 
quently been made for the so-called ‘“‘police dog,” 
but when the facts are examined it is found that 
nothing could be farther from the truth. In 
reality, dogs and wolves have been enemies as 
far back as our knowledge goes, and if dogs 
could understand they would hardly be flattered 
to know that their masters believe them to be 
cousins of their hereditary enemies. Writing in 
the Journal of Heredity, Miss Anne Tracy, sec- 
retary of the Shepherd Dog Club of America, 
does much to dispel this mistaken idea. She 
sums up the evidence accumulated by breeders, 
geologists and archaeologists, which leaves little 
doubt that for thousands of years dogs have 
been “just dogs.” Crossing dogs and wolves 
has been tried many times, but the result is 
always disapp inting, as might be expected when 
we consider how many centuriés of selection 
h ave gone into the development of the ‘‘shepherd 


a 
~e 


Is 














Ch. Etzel von der : Rae, one of the great- 
est police dogs of our day 


ation men have 





Since the beginning of civ 
been breeding a type of dog »se chief charac- 
teristics were devotion to his master, ability to 
carry out assigned tasks, keen intelligence and 
adaptability. The shepherds of prehistoric times 
were the originators of this type whose highest 
development is represented by the “police dog” 
of today. The rough and ready selection of ani- 
mals best suited to the shepherds’ needs gradu- 
ally evolved a similar type of dog thruout con- 
tinental Europe. Not until 1899 was an associa- 
tion formed in Germany for the organized breed- 
ing .of these “shepherd dogs Is 








Thousands of 
these dogs are used today in E urope for herding 
sheep, as their ancestors have done for centuries. 
Known also as the “Alsation wolf dog, ” they are 
everywhere popularly called “‘police dogs.” 

In establishing the breed the founders of the 
German Shepherd Dog Association wisely avoided 
overemphasizing non-essential “‘points.’ Practical 
characteristics such as intelligence and endurance 
have always been stressed, and the importance 
of this must not be overlooked. ‘The shepherd 
dog can and should be a national asset, provided 
he is bred and raised, as he is intended to be, as 
a domestic animal whose true standard of beauty 
is that of efficiency in the service of mankind.” 
—American Genetic Association. 





Note.—The treatise on the origin of the shep- 
herd dog above must be of considerable interest 
to all who interest themselves in the origin of 
our friends the dogs. We hardly believe that the 


o2Y 


author would have us break ationship be 
tween dogs of this day and wild carnivora « 
the long distant past, tor there seems but litti- 
chance of a biological proof of such a disasse 





ciation Darwin, one of the greatest 
of scientific data and expounders of biologics 
“ inciples, clearly says in his “Origin of the Spe 
ies’: “The origim of most of our domesticate 
inimals will probably forever remain vague. Bu 
I may here state that looki: to the domest 
cated dogs I have, after a rious collectio:z 
of all known facts, come to the conclusion tha 
several wild species of canidae have been tame 
and that their blood, in some cases mingled 
gether, flows in the veins of our domestic bree 
Haekel maintains that the second geologics 
period of the tertiary age developed the su» 
species viverridae (Cynodictides) which form 
the original source of all carnivorous animal 


ctor 











In the writer’s reading of scientific productior 
of considerable extent the unanimous opinion <« 
scientists places the origin of domesticated dog 
along with the origin of, or derived from, su 

wild carniveorous beasts as produced the wolve: 
dingoes and jackals known to more recent time: 
Whether or not the police dog of today is mor 
closely related to sete forms thru baci 
breeding to them is a matter partly of ynjer 


ture and partly of record. Just what goo 
breeders expect to get, or have gotten, from suc 
matings is problematical. Again we would ver 
ture the opinion that in the main it looks lik 
a tremendous step in the wrong direction and w: 
hope that it will not be resorted to in an exten 
which will endanger the high and justly earn 
regard in which the dog is held my mankind t 
day.—E. L. P. 


a 


What ‘ioe a Police Dog ? 





In Germany there are four bree« hich are 
recognized as police dogs, that is, officially re 
ognized. These are the German s } tk 
Dot yerman pinscher, the Rottweiler and the Aire 

lale terrier. As a rule the’ shepher and = th: 
Rottweiler are said to be the best 
I have a two-and-one-half-year-old Gr 





with guaranteed trustwor thy charact 
very easy to train, but with this bre 
the exception. 

At the field trials of 
Verein, other breeds 
which are not officially 
breeds. Here we have 
Swiss Se og ns Riese 
other breeds ing police 
and som atlas "better than the of lly rece 
nized four breeds. 

I am of the opinion that any dog of good siz: 
and bone structure can be trained for police dog 








work if the dog has good. intelligence, the neces 
sary courage and a good nose for taking up an 
following scent. It is up to the trainer to fin 
this out immediately. The Schnauzer as bort 
rat catcher has an excellent nose. Now, furthe: 
l believe that if these breeds of whom some rej 
resentatives have competed with the officially 
recognized breeds in the SchH. and PH. trials 
had received as much and thoro training in ths 
past four generations as the shepherd and Rot 
weiler they would be just as fit and popular as 
these breeds for police dog work, as I id ¢ ets 
fully believe that very intense training of th: 
parents and x onthe etc., is in erital le 





Another interestin experience ought to be 
that I have two op Aiea. puppies, one Great 
Dane puppy, one shepherd puppy and one dachs 
hund enclosed in an extra kennel upon my trait 
ing grounds. These dogs, altho one is a rec 
ognized police dog puppy, even at the age oi 
only three months show a great deal of interest 
for training, will let no strangers come to their 
kennels withouf a great deal of almost savage 
barking, etc. At the age of six months I have 
had a pup which went for the training arm of 
his own accord, and this only because he had 
watched my trainer while at his work. Young- 
sters learn much better when they watch other 
dogs being trained when they are still puppies 

In training it is not only necessary to treat 
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HAVE YOU TRIED? 


MILLER'S 


RATION — BISCUIT 
PQ MIBBLED BISCUIT <M 
Wm) PUPPY MEAL 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN NOT SUPPLY YOU 


Send us dealers name and 10c to cover 
postage and we will send you a tnal package of 
each product 














Do not accept substitutes. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD G 


Dept. W 27 ATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS 


By Jum E., that handsome dog that 
won four prizes, including best of breed, 
at the Denver show last winter. Dam, 
Duke’s Ruddy, a beautiful young bitch, 
chock full of the hunting instinct, and a 
fearless retriever. These are quality pups 
that you can show in any company. 
Color, dead grass. Papers, of course. 
Males only, $50.00. 

SAVE THOSE CRIPPLES 
Clare John Thomas Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
DEPARTMENT R BERRY, KENTUCKY 
Offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue 10c. 
Stanley Blake, Manager. Also 
keeper of Blue Grass Stud Book. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A amie” Magazine for the Red Blooded 


Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 




















Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood-Lines. On ap- 
proval. Prices reasonable. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


CAT, COON AND COUGAR 
HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Real Western raised big-game hunters. Fine cold 
trailers and tree barkers. Also young hounds partly 
trained. ESSEX, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 


FLORISANT VALLEY KENNELS 
Rural Route No, 38, Anglum, Mo. 
Specialize in the breeding and training of Coon, 
Skunk, Squirrel and Cat Hounds. Thirty well- 
trained hounds that will earn more than their 
value in fur in one season’s hunt. Guaranteed 
trailers and treers. Write for price list and de- 

scription. 





BLACK CURLY-COATED 
RETRIEVERS 


Of the choicest breeding. 
A few splendidspecimens 
one year old for sale. 





disappointment. 
J. H. MARRIOTT 


a Be Neciaw July 
11, 1923. Sire, Notlaw Bo 
Imp; dam, Ch. Good Girl 412 Dundas St., Galt, Ont., Canada 


THORNTON’S SENSATION 


A winner and producer of note. 


MUSCLES SHOALS MAJOR 
Only living brother to the Double Champion 
MUSCLES SHOALS JAKE. 

For a limited time we offer pups from these noted dogs out 
of select, registered bitches at $25 each. Sent on approval. 
MAGNOLIA KENNELS 
“The Home of Mississippi’s Best Pointers”’ 


BRANDON, MISS. 


Write at once and avoid | 
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eacn dog individually, but each breed wants in- 
dividual treatment. 

f could continue and make a book out of this, 
but for brevity’s sake I will close right here.— 
Franz Blachian in Dog World. 





Compulsory Vaccination 

I read with some surprise and much interest 
your article on compulsory vaccination of dogs 
in Detroit and the next week noticed that the 
same kind of ordinance had been introduced in 
St. Louis, Mo., and in Cleveland the residents 
of an entire section of the city had been forcibly 
pulled from their homes and vaccinated, so it 
seems that where they cannot try it out on the 
dog they take a certain section of a city and try 
it on the foreigners or anybody. 

I would suggest the serum manufacturers feed 
i. to the cat instead of trying it out on the kids 
of the country or shooting the —_ with it; 
then if it kills the loss is not so grea 

R, A. E. MACGALLIARD. 





MY OLD FOUR-PAW’D PAL 


I yet a hundred years may know, tho surer some- 
what less; 

The winds of chance in passing blow some wealth 
and happiness ; 

Yet tho my gold as Midas’ 
liberal, 

I’ll never find a friend so true as my old four- 
paw’d pal. 


grew and mirth wax 


The leaves and trees don’t act the same and seem 
in deep concern; 

All woodland’s rocks and rills proclaim his name 

at every turn; 

hit the long trail 

what’s said is true, 

That gentle folk to heaven go, 
there, too. 


He’s all must know, yet if 


then sure, he’s up 


When memory plays its pranks so queer in happy 
dreams of yore, 

I often seem again 
the door; 


to hear him scratchin’ at 


I hear his call a-hauntin’ me, so clear and 
natural, 
But all I find is memory of my old four-paw’d 
pal. 
Wesander. 








KENNEL QUERIES 





Fee oe 





I have a couple of questions that I would 
like to ask concerning our collie, whose picture 
I am enclosing. First, she is a thorobred. She 
was a year old in April, at which time picture 
at the left was taken. She was spayed last De- 
cember. Her hair, however, doesn’t seem to 
grow as long as all collies I have seen of the 
same age. Can you tell me why this is? Could 
it be her color—yellow and white—or because 
she has been operated upon, or what? You can 
see by photo at the left how much hair she had 
at one year. Her hair is fine and soft and she 
is in excellent health. Another factor that might 
be a cause is that she is in the house most of the 
time, as we are in a city and live in an apart- 
ment. My second question is concerning her 
nose. Many people ask her breed, mentioning 
that her nose is too long to be a collie. All the 
information I can find about collies gives a long 


nose as their chief characteristic, if they are 
well bred. But hers seems to be longer than 
usual. Photo at. right shows her well in profile. 


She has been clipped in this picture for the warm 


weather. Isn’t she a beauty? Every line of her 
body is graceful. We call her “Scott”? and think 
a great deal of her.—Mrs. Harold Koopman, 
Mich. 


Answer.—I am interested in your letter re- 
garding your collie and the two pictures which 
you sent. This is especially true because the 
collie is my favorite dog. You are correct re- 
garding the length of head being a desirable qual- 





Left—Showing coat at one year old, and (right) 
a better profile 





Free Do g Bock| 


by noted specialist. Tells s to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in cond'tion, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDI£s 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 
PUPPIES 


Whelped July 20; dead grass tan color; males 
$25, females $20. Also three bitches and two 
males 15 months old; bitches $30, males $40 ; 
$75. Nicely started. All papers for regi 

L. L. McMILLIN, Winnebago, Minnesota 


POINTER PUPPIES 


I am offering a litter of beautifully marked pup. 
pies of Carolina Frank and Fishels Frank breed 
ing, the best and most popular blood of the 
pointer world. Farm raised. Either sex $40 


OAKLEIGH FARM 
R. F. D. No. 10. Springfield, Ohio 


IRISH SETTERS AND 
POINTERS 


Of the hottest bloodlines obtainable. Some two 
months old, some two years. Write your wants 
Will trade for a tent. 


EARL REUTER 
EAST ALTON 


FOR SALE 


Irish Setter Puppies sired by Tyron Red Pepper, 
sire of Smith’s Irish Pat, winner of the Okla 
homa Amateur Field Trials Derby Stake, 1924. 
$50 each. Grouse Dogs, Pointers and Setters, 
young stock sired by Sir Robert Hawk. 100 pet 
cent Llewellin. 


VINTON W. MASON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Imp. Champion Sensation Dempsey 












tering 








ILLINOIS 








AKC-371123 KCSB-29439 
Thoroughly field broken, steady, keen nose, great 
range. Combines the best blood of Ireland. A valu 
able cross for American bitches. Fee $50.00. 


A Few Choice Pups, Some Ready for Immediate Training 
ERNEST D. LEVERING 


“Malvern” Ruxton, Md. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 





FOR SALE—High-class typical puppies, bred from 
Scotland’ s famous strains, “‘Avendale,”’ ‘‘Rivington, 

“Cornwallis’’ and ‘‘Leam’’ blood. Various lors. 
Priced from $50 to $100. Superbly bred field trial 


and show dogs always at stud. Fee $50, 
JOHN STEWART 


MINOT SPANIEL KENNELS 
5 Ninth Street S. E. Minot, North Dekots 





English Springer Spaniels 


Finest type from best imported field trial an bench 
show strains. Pups whelped Jan. 6, 1924. 1 te 
males. Sire and dam imported from Scotlan 

J. W. MATHEWSON, WENDELL, IDA iO 





Pointing Grif fons—Exclu:ive 


Champion Bred 


CENTERFIRE KENNELS, (Reg.) 
222nd Street and Boston Post Read NEW Y¥‘ 


Dent's Condition Pilg 









MERIT MADE THEM FAMOU: 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, | 28* 
and general debility. You will not « th¢ 

difference after a few doses. Druggists or m 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH %.Y. 
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ity thorobred collie and your dog’s head is 
certai'ly not too long, judging by the photo- 
graph. The length and quantity of coat on a 
collie is a family characteristis and some families 
es are noted for long hair and profuse 


ce 
pla vhile in other families this is not so true. 
I should say that your collie was from one of 
the shorter haired group. It is claimed that 
keeping a collie in the house will not cause the 
best growth of coat, but I have not seen this 
substantiated in my experience. I do not be- 
lieve the operation in itself has much effect on 
her growing propensities, but there is no 

u »ut that a normal life would have helped 


Depriving her of the right to have 
has taken away much of her value in 
and physical development.—E. L. P. 





I have a dog which I would like to get regis- 
tered. Will you please tell me what steps would 
be necessary to do this, also where could I apply 
for application. —J. F. Meyer, Nebr. 

Answer.—To register your dog you will need 
to write to the American Kennel Club, 221 

urth Street, New York City, for application 
This will give full instructions concern- 
ing the information necessary.—E. L. P. 






have a collie dog about three years old who 
is blind. The way he became blind was this: 
He was fighting a bulldog and had him by the 
throat when a workman who was building a 
house near by hit Pat on the head over the eyes 
with a shovel before I could stop him or say 
anything. About a week after that a purplish 
red film started to creep on his right eye. We 
bathed his eye with a boric acid wash, but it 
did no good. Then about a month later it started 
on his left eye. Then I took him to a veterinarian 
and he gave me some 1 per cent yellow mercury 
ointment and said that would take it all off his 
left eye and most of it off his right one. But 
t had no effect. Now, this man also hit him in 
the mouth, cutting off two of his fangs and 
nocking off all the enamel from the tip down 
n one other. Is there anything I could have 
Jone? Do you think it is his teeth that make it? 
—Cleves H. Howell, Jr., Colo. 

Answer.—I don’t know of anything else you 
might have done in caring for your collie unless 
you might get some help from a chiropractor. I 
would suspect that some damage had been done 
0 the optic nerves and that proper treatment of 
the spinal column and nerves of the head might 
b In treating 









be beneficial. It is experimental. 
the filament that has formed I would suggest a 
5 per cent solution of argyrol. Put three or four 
drops of this into each eye twice a day and see 
what effect it will have—E. L. P. 











OMANCHE FRANK’S RAP 63164 

Son Ch. Comanche Rap ex Rap Carnation 

Girl. A 60-pound dog whelped January 1, 1920. 

A very stylish pointer with a reputation for 
cing fast and wide and very birdy. 








‘raining the Shepherd Dog 
By Frep Ko.iet 
The «thor has spent more than fifteen years 
at ing shepherds in Germany and Amer- 
Ka s an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 postpaid. 
‘DOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 


Life, Denver, Colo. 
find $1, for which send me copy of 
the Shepherd Dog. 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


EAST AVE. 





‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


**You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


UN BEAM FARM iv 


TRONG HEART KENNELS ~ (#) , 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. “ “) \ 











Aluminum Hunting Horns, model of Texas steer 
horns. Loud, beautiful tone, easily blown. 17 
inches, $5 C. O. D. Money-back guarantee. 
Also 100 hunting hounds. Catalog free. Beck’s 
Kennels, H53, Herrick, Ill. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 














Pe ‘ ig es 
RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEI AK0334026 SZ72782 











Terms Reasonable References 


AIREDALES and POLICE DOGS 


Western bred, ranch raised; not back-yard pups, 
but the big type of both breeds worked on stock 
and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pounds, 
head 11 inches long. Police dog stud, “Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza,” weighs 80 pounds, 27 inches 
high, is a real worker on game or stock. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort shaveiate Colo., Box 445. 





 cinidies Collies 


THE BEST— 

COMPANIONS 

FARM WORKERS 

STOCK DOGS 

PALS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 








“An investment in a puppy is an in- 
vestment in boyhood.” 

Pups of championship breeding for $50 
each, either sex. 


STERLING KENNELS 


Edwin L. Pickhardt 


BOX 1000 PEORIA, !LL. 




















ST. BERNARD PUPS 
FOR SALE 


Pure-bred stock; eligible to registry; orange 
with white markings. Gre atest dog for children 
or for a companion. $25 up. Correspondence a 


pleasure. I have a fine male at stud; perfectly 
marked; excellent conformation; fee $40; guar- 
anteed. 


R. H. MARTIN, Greensburg, Ind. Box 84. 


ATTENTION Sportsmen! 

OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
high class dogs. We are offer- 
ing *coon, skunk and opossum 
\§ hounds that are cold trailers and 
tree barkers. They are real coon- 
ers and deliverthe game. Have 
plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
which will please the most crit- 
, ical. Also offer best of point- 
im ers and setters, beagles, fox ter- 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial. De- 
scriptive price list ten cents 


BIRD DOG PUPPIES For Sale 


Three litters of Pointers and Irish Setters. Write for de- 
scription and terms. Best blood you can buy. 


ae Horace Lytle, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


POLICE DOGS and PUPPIES 


Sired by a son of the famous and International 
Champion of America and Germany. 


CHAMPION DOLF v. DUSTERNBROOK 
Here is the supreme blood of all the great Ger- 
man Shepherd or Police Dogs at your disposal 
and at moderate cost. For further particulars 


RICE & RICE KENNELS Spencer, Indiana 


Breeders and Importers of Police Dogs 


ENGLISH SPRINGERS 


Called the poor man’s hunting dog, for they hunt fur 

















or feather and are the best of water retrievers. Get 
one for next fall. A beautiful lot of exceptionally 
well-bred puppies of field trial, bench show and worke- 


ing stock from imported parents. Eligible A. K. G 
Sire, Banchory Mate, field trial winner. Dam, Ch. 
Wish of Fordyce. Shatton, Leam, Rivington, Hors- 


ford and Avendale blood. 


DONALD N. FORDYCE, Box 326, Allentown, Pa, 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 


21 months old, shot over all of last season, good on 
pheasants as well as ducks, fine watch dog, raised 


with children, best of coats, weight 95 pounds. Price 
$150. Money refunded if not 100 per cent satisfac- 
tory. We also offer one female puppy 6 months old, 
$35, and one male puppy 3 months old, $25. Place 


your orders now for our next litter, which will be 
here soon. Males $25 and females $15 up to 2 months, 


SNAKE RIVER CHESAPEAKE KENNELS 
ONTARIO, OREGON 


Opinions always differ when 
it comes to 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


on which subject | am holding for anyone who 
wants it a free circular which will at least cause 
comment—and absolutely all you need to do to get 
it is to fill in and mail me the coupon below: 


PETTITT 
J. Horace LytTLe, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio: 
Without any charge or obligation you may mail me 


your circular on BREAKING A BIRD DOG. 
Name 
NID 0: iisircatticie 


Town State teenesunpe 
(Sept. Outdoor Life) 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSRECRESESSTRER SEE TET ETRE SSeS eeeeAseTe 
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Airdales, Retrievers, 
Fox Hounds, 
Coon Hounds, 


Rabbit Hounds, 
Big Game Hounds 





while 


hunting dog now 
We give 
you plenty of time to try him out, as 
all of our dogs are sold vuaranteed to 


Buy your 
you can get choice selection. 


please purchaser after trial and sub- 
ject to return for exchange or money 
refunded any time prior to Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Don't expect to buy a dog when the 
hunting season is on and get satisfac- 
tion, The good dogs are sold early 
and even good dogs must have plenty 
of time to get acquainted with their 
new master and his methods of hunt- 
i ) ri hie dog will do hi best. 
New tral country ind a new, 
strange maste do hot app il to 1 
mature a id the sooner you and 
your new r cet acquainted and b 
col | re sp both of 

1 Wi < 

Vy 1 | : 1, ders 

i lj t ol l l rf id 
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Send us your name and l ind we 
ill mail to you a free copy of our 
latest highly descriptive illustrated dog 


: . ’ 
book and catalog. 


The Oorang Kennels Co. 


Box 3000 LaRue, Ohio 


World’s Largest Breeders of 
Hunting Dogs 























By W. A. BEVAN 





[I saw an ad in some sporting magazine about 
an anti-venom first aid kit for sportsmen. It 
consists of a hypodermic syringe, injection tab- 
lets, solution viol, heart stimulant tablets, liga- 
ture for making tourniquet and complete direc- 
tions, all packed in a strong nickel plated case 
about the size of an ordinary cigarette case; it 
only costs $2.50 sent prepaid to any address. I 
have been thinking of taking a trip into the 
White Mountains of Arizona and would like to 
know if this would be all right for poisonous 
snakes.—Hugh Baimbridge, Wilmington, Calif. 

Answer.—The first aid kit for the treatment of 
snake bite which you describe contains all that 
is necessary for the bite of any snake. The bite 
of a poisonous snake is the only one you need 
treat. The bite of the non-poisonous snake is 
the cleanest bite of any living thing.—W. A. 


I am something of a nature student and always 
read your column with interest, and have a ques- 
tion that I would like to have you pass on. 
About six years ago I killed a couple of large 
yellow racers, or coachwhips. I cut one of them 
open and found a small snake about 16 inches 
in length, with a small triangular head, small 
neck and a brown or copper color. On exam- 
ining its mouth I found it had a small pair of 
true fangs. At first I thought that it might be 
a copperhead, but as there are no copperheads 
within 200 miles of this place I gave up that the- 
ory. There are no poisonous snakes in this coun- 
try except the rattlesnakes and the coral snakes 
(known locally as candy snakes). Now, is there 
any other species of little brown snakes in South 
Texas that tl would resemble? We have rat- 

descriptions here. The 








tlers of all sizes and 
largest live specimen I have ever seen was about 
and I have seen hides that would 
‘e any limit to the number of 
have? I have never seen over 
in, Falfurrias, Texas. 
} 








ratties < 







sixteen.—Sa 

Answer e snake which you described re- 
sembles the annulated snake. The annulated 
snake is light in color with large brown blotches 


down the bacl The temples are broad and the 
né is very slender. There are grooved fangs 
in the rear of the jaw. This snake secretes a 
‘ 1 which is used for the stupefaction of the 
small animals on which it preys. It is an inof- 
fensive snake, but dangerous to man. A rattle- 
Ss! goes on producing several rattles every 








year as song as it lives, but they are always 
being broken off, so that you seldom see a rattler 
over three or four years old with all its bells on. 
If you can send me a few live coral snakes at 
my expense I will more than appreciate the 
service I have tried in vain to get specimens 


| s.—W. A. 


during the past three y 









I read your column every time it comes along 
and am much interested in it. I recently read, in 
another magazine, an article about a rattler 
killed in Northern Alabama (as I recall it) and, 
allowing for rattlers and head, which were re- 
moved, I figure it about 12 feet long. The 
gentleman who wrote it appeared to have gone 
to considerable trouble to get the truth of the 
matter, and it certainly sounds like a straight 
story. Do you know of any other such record 
ionster rattler? Another article in another 
sue, by another man, tells of a 9-foot rattler 

in South Carolina. His story, too, reads 
like the truth. From all that I have read I had 
considered a 6 or T-footer almost a_ record 
breaker. When it comes to 9 and even 12 feet— 
great guns—I mean great snakes—what do these 
monsters feed on? It looks as tho there must 
be a breed of extra large rattlers grown in those 
districts. What do you think about it?—A. E. 
Snyder, Seattle, Wash. 

Answer.—The longest of all poisonous snakes 
in the world is the king cobra of the foothills of 
the Himalayas and Burma. This snake reaches 
a length of 13 feet and the bushmaster of South 
America grows to a length of 11 feet. The next 
poisonous snake, in point of length, is the true 
diamond back rattler—the Adamanteus—of the 
hummock country in the Carolinas and the Ever- 
glades. This snake grows to a length of 8 or 9 
feet—a few may grow longer. Most of the 
rattlesnakes seen in shows are the western dia- 
mond backs, which seldom attain a length much 
over 6 feet. Twelve feet is an extraordinary 
length for a rattler, and in the absence of absolute 
proof that such a one existed the natural as- 
sumption will be that a little unintentional exag- 
geration has crept into the story. I would like 
to see the article if you can find it for me, or tell 
me date and name of the magazine in which it 
appeared.—W, A. B. 
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2 HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU © \T 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT Wp 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS &x. 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE «np 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FANous 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 





=o py ea 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 




















A plain, practical ar n- 
cise, yet thorough, gu in 
the art of training, han “ 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
6Bhooter with common 
sense can tra 
his own dogs tc 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifs 
is hard mouthed, 
ut er. unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular (Hong devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on thé 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price, 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 2.00 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


Denver, Colo. 
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JUST OUT-—Second Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er. M. Shelley 
(Authomof ‘‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs, et 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride—J e Ro 
field's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's Da 
Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers 
immortal fame. 
I'H1IS TRAINING BOOK is incomparably the MOST UF ATE 
PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK e ’ 
yn Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent origina 
“It is a book that may be read and studied 
profit, pleasure and intense interest by ail wh 
a good bird doa, for it is a new note in dog t 
ing and dog keeping.’’ 
A. F. HOCHWALT 
America’s most notable authority 
THE EASIEST, QUICKEST AND Most NATURAI 
BREAK YOUR DOG 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INE) 
KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING’) APPLIANCE 
SIMPLE DOG DOCTORING. 
The following testimonials are of special 1 
eason that they come entierly unsolicited: 


‘Tl have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog 
it's the best book on dog training | have ever rea 
trained some dogs myself and I thought | knew a goo ts 
t—at least I had developed some very g 
find in this book a lot that is new, useful and pract 
hook ought to be in the hands of every man thats 
dog, even though he does not attempt to train them 

(Sig.) CHAS. F. LOUDON 
Terre Haute, Ind 


0d shooting 


“The best and most practical book on dog trainin I 
ished.’’ Sig.) Dr. W. H. HUTCHIN 
Detriot, 


Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO 


— 


“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship”’ 


Published thru the United States I: 
Association. This book takes the pl! 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which wi 
authorized text in the army. It is t! 
thoritative text on the subject from no 
This book is something every rifleman 
have—is a handy size and annotate 
foot-noted so as to be easily understo« 
gives the new methods of training in 1 
manship, which are much superior to t 
methods, and is on the whole an ex: 
training manual. 








Any rifleman who will read and stw the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will y 
make an expert shot of himself. | ne 
expert the book will be most interesting 
Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab a! 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 
$1.00 POSTPAID 
Outdoor Life Publishing Compa’ 
DENVER, COLO. , 
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ED ADVERTISIN¢ 


his classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


Kennel Department 


IOUNDS, RUSSIAN AND Irish wolfhounds, 
eer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
kwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 
)POSSUM AND rabbit hounds, sent anywhere 
11; new list 10c. McLister Bros., Brighton, 
-) 
D) COON HOUNDS and combination hunters, 
and fox hounds, setters and pointers; trail; 
Sc. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 
DOR RETRIEVERS—Labradors, incompara- 
rievers of feather and fur. Bertsch Labrador 
Glasgow, Mont. 
1) STAG HOUNDS for sale, all guaranteed; 
ps from a 32-inch sire. A. Carlisle, 
e, Okla. 10-3 
SKUNK, OPOSSUM, fox, wolf and _ rabbit 
ship C. O. D.; trial. W. O. Henson, 


ERED BULL PUPS cheap. Bulldog Farm, 
ckwood, Dallas, Tex. : 12-12 
S FOR ANY GAME; trial guaranteed. Three 
Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 6-6 
HASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 
xhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed 
yote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 


nd, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; 


yy 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., 
Lexington, Ky. 7tf 
LLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH setter pups, trained 
ilso; Irish water spaniels, Chesapeake Bay 
ind pointers, pups and trained dogs. En- 
ips for lists. Thorobred Kennels, Atlantic, 
10tf 

SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. World’s 
English and American hunting cockers, 


tter. Cockers for exhibition, auto, companion 


en. Puppies, males $25, females $15. Obo 
Kennels, Denver, Colo. tf 
VATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
strain. Puppies, yemees ters and trained ~~ 
Swan, Chico, Calif itf 


\N WOLFHOUND PUPPIES from aoe 


si = -coated, extremely large, registered, 
I prices very reasonable. Envilla 
Ro x 47 vF Havre, Mont. 

FOX, COON, skunk hounds. Rabbits, 
pigs, white rats and mice. Harry Whimert, 
Ave., York, Pa. 8-12 

PUPS—Registered, ranch raised, 8 mos. 


1 real hunters. G. B. Tapster, Gering, Neb. 
9-2 





ON HOUNDS and varmint dogs, on trial; 
» deal to us both money deposited in your 
1 Moffett, Memphis, Mo. 9-2 
D) HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; trial; cata- 
Beck, S-39, Herrick, Ill. 9-2 


igs ie Boy breeding. Guy Hum- 
ity, a wa. 
YEAR OLD, $30 each; shipped on trial. 
Pomona, Mo 


COON, R ABBIT hounds. Trial. M. 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 7-6 
HEAD OF 3 year-old country raised 

thoroly trained. B. S. Meckley, Glenn- 


E—Registered Russian pups, from nine 
to seven months old, $15 to $35. Also stag 
1 and Russian cross pups. Some grown fe- 
<_< Benge, Flaxton, N. Dak. 






—High-class fox and beagle hounds, partly 
-broken puppies of all breeds and ages; 
ng for prices state exactly what you desire 
give full particulars in first letter. I ship 
Enclose stamp. Landis Kennels, Mohn- 
10-4 

E—Registered, Walker strain, black_ and 
fox hound puppies. Russell Pringle, Chan- 


OON, OPOSSUM, skunk, fox and rabbit 
trial; prices reasonable; will furnish papers 

e of tree dogs. Joe Sarver, Cowden, Ill. 

‘S, SETTERS, COON hounds, rabbit hounds; 
ohnson’s Kennels, Corinth, Miss. 

RED AIREDALE PUPS, 6 months old; 
cheap; satisfaction guaranteed. Martin 
Independence, Wis. 

AIREDALE KENNELS—Swiveller blood 
hunters, fighters, guards and companions; 
what you want. Aurora, Mo. 

.E—Trained Beagle and rabbit hounds; pup- 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, In 


.L ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 

seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
eds it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
f general information valuable to dog lovers 
sts, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.10 


itdoor Life Publishing Co. 


rtis Street Denver, Colorado 


Kennel Department 


REGISTERED BEAGLE BITCH, black and tan; 
coon, skunk, opossum hound; cash or high-grade 
guns. James Rosetter, Albany, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Trained and untrained hounds, from 
mountain section, North Arkansas. Address Noah 
King, Calico Rock, Ark. 


ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUNDS— Ready to hunt; par- 
ents natural hunters. Jasper Lauer, Almond, Wis. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER Just right age 
for work this fall. J. L. Sutton, Easton, Md. 


EXTRA LONG- EARED, BUGLE-VOICED black and 

tan registered American fox hound puppies; descrip- 
tive illustrated circular 10c. Earl Gossett, Box 350, 
Bannock, Ohio, 


CROSS FOX AND beagle hounds; males $15, females 
$10. H. M. Dana, 552 Ninth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


FIFTY LLEWELLIN SETTERS, 3% months old; 
females $12.50; males $15. Harley Everett, Stuart, 
Nebr. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, 12 MO.; one bitch $50, one 
dog $50; two dogs just won on bench, $75; each 
untrained, unspoiled, but farm raised; papers fur- 
nished. Jim Swearingen, Pomona, Mo. 


ARKANSAS “FOX, DEER, coon hounds; a few still 
trailing coon and varmint dogs; state wants. J, F .- 
Stephens, Marshall, Ark. -3 


RABBIT HOUNDS AND BEAGLES, trained and un- 
trained, $15 to $25; C. O. D.; trial. Kenneth Plow- 
man, Lakewood, IIL. 10-2 


OLD-TIME, LONG-EARED black and tan fox hound 

pups; from registered, trained, extremely long-eared 
parents; beautiful voices; sent on approval. E, B. 
Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


ATTENTION CHESAPEAKE OWNERS—To be sure 
of your bloodlines have your Chesapeakes registered 
in the American Chesapeake Club Stud Book. For 
information write Secretary A. A. Felt, 130 Second 
St. N. W., Mason City, Iowa, or F. E. Richmond, 
registrar, 1145 Seventh St., East Calgary, Alta, Can. 
RABBITS AND COON hounds for sale. Frank Clay- 
ton, Finger, Tenn. 10-3 
ARKANSAS FOX, COON, cat, deer, bear, wolf, 
squirrel and rabbit hounds; thirty years’ dog ex- 
perience; trial allowed; list free. W. B. Caraway, 
Alma, Ark. 
AIREDALE, GERMAN POL IC E, English setter dogs 
and puppies; wild inal ducks. Hin-Tell Kennels, 
Corning, lowa, 
BREED TRAINER, SHIPPER—Coon, opossum, 
< and rabbit hounds; all trained dogs sold on 









10-day trial. A. Jackson, Louisville, Il. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH, WALKER, biack and tan 
hounds; trained for cat, coon, cougar; ‘some highs 
lass puppies; write your wants for high-cl fox 
hound bloodlines. Jno. G. Martina, Valley ” Ranch, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 10-2 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, whelped July; dead 
grass color; exceptionally fine breeding from trained 





stock; all papers. Fred D. oung, Rochester, Minn. 

{IMPORTED PUPS DIRECT from Germany for sale; 
entire kennel of trained dogs. Veri-Best Police 

Dog Kennels, Portland, Ind. 

FOR SALE—Scotch collie puppies; imported strain; 
guaranteed. F. L. Hale, armersville, Ohio. 
‘CPS, HUNTING HOUNDS, beagles and fox terriers; 
stamp for reply. Stanley Delaney, Holliday, Mo. 

ENGLISH FOX HOUNDS cheap; woli dogs. R 
Mitchell, Ucross, Wyo. 

COON HOUNDS—15-day trial; C. O, D.; al oe rabbit 
hounds; trained. Ginger Kennels, Her: Ill. 
HU NTING HOUNDS CHEAP; trial. Dixie Meals 

Ab., Herrick, 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rab- 
bit hounds; shipped for trial; catalogue 10 cents. tf 





Arms 


NEW WINCHESTER SHOTGUNS, 1912 model, 
$45.30; 1897 model, $38.50. Savage Sporter rifles, 
ta 31 16.75; .25-20, $19.80; .32.20, $19.80; postpaid; 
reference, any bank. H. B. Nissly, Sioux Falls, S. D 
8-6 

FOR SALE—Riflies, .250-300, .300 Savage, 351 Win- 
chester auto, etc.; shotguns, Stevens, Remington, 
Crescent line; prices right; name your wants. Marion 
Woodcock, R. D. No. 4, Yakima, Wash. 9-2 
MAKKE YOUR OWN bluing solution, nitro solvent, 
etc.; easy instructions 50c. Bill Ziegler, East 
Dedham, Mass. &tf 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1, fancy $2.50, extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and . Cc. T. Harner, 
Isat ella St., Springfield, Ohio. 10-2 


NEW 12-GAUGE BELGIAN Browning automatic 

with extra barrel, modified and full, $75; Fox 16- 
gauge Sterlingworth, modified and full, new condi- 
tion, $30. John M. Walton, 607 Nashville Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—.32-40 Marlin take-down, Lyman sights 


and shells; .30-’06 Springfield, shells and sling; .32-20 ; 


Winchester, Lyman sights; .22 Marlin, model 39, Ly- 
man sights; N. R. A. Savage, Lyman 103 and 17 
sights. J. R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye Ave., Wells- 
ville, Ohio. 


, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number 
Por the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you 


Arms 


BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST Stu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


45 Smith & Wesson 6-inch swing-out cylinder re- 
volver, government model, cannot be told from new, 
$21.50. .45 Colt automatic commercial model, as 
new, $22. .32-20 Colt single-action on .45 frame, 
5-inch, in holster, gun-crank condition, $21.50 41 
Colt revolver on .44 frame, 5-inch barrel, AAl con- 
dition, $18. .380 Remington, new condition, $16.50 
.32 Savage automatic, AAl1, $15. S. & W. hammer- 
less .32, top brake, 3-inch, nickel, as new, safety 
grip, $14. .38 S. & W., top brake, nickel, pearl 
handle, 4-inch, new, safety grip, $15; Ithaca 12-gauge 
double hammerless, twist steel, automatic ejectors, 
on i 















as new, in leather case, $55. thaca ible hammer- 
less, Damascus, automatic ejectors, leather case, as 
new, $60 16 Bi = & Smith original (not 
Hunter Arms) han | Damascus, as 
new, $50; 16- gauge TL. Cc. 2 rless, nitro 
steel, as new, $32. Fox Sterlingworth 12 double 


, vegas as new, $32.50 We do not exchange 
. 14-power telescope, imported, with auxili- 





$8.75; 18-power, $11.50; 20-power, $12.75; 

14.50; 30-power, $21.50; 33-power, $29.50 

y Carl Zeiss, Goerz, Hensoldt and all lead- 

ing makes of binoculars, cameras and lenses. A 
fair allowance for shotguns and target revolvers on 


optical goods. National Camera Exchange, 7th and 
Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DANIEL’S SIGHT 


Quick—Accurate 















athe right pla 


c 
at the right tir e, dr 
any light. Price $2.50 


felbourne, Wash. 


CHAS. DANIEL 


COLT RE VOL VE — Officers’ rget, 38-7%, pearl 
stocks 1, $3 1] 3 i fine, $20; 
Army specia swing-out 


» | Al, $24 
S. A., .45 38 aut 
matic, fine, $14; Lefever 
hammerless, Winchester, 


22, new 
; Mauser 
fair, $13 
w, $7. 50: 

Ray 








Nelson, Roy, U tah. 
NEW METHOD 


4 GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER Enough to Finish 
Fie are 


| 5 Guns $1.00 
= thes Old Guns — No Heating is Necessary 
MW yt 


om, 4 D GUN Bl he . 
Srone ee New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Spee SD dept.0-10 BRADFORD, PA. 
a a 
GUARANTEED GUN BLUING and browning solu- 
tion; price $1.25 per bottle; makes guns look new. 
2. J. Simon, B-38, Dane, Wis. 
SELL OR TRADE for automatic sh otgu sporting 
model 1917 .30-’06 rifle; .38 Colt, 5-inch ys po- 
lice positive special revolver, ne '8-inch barrel 
Luger, new; .22 Winchester repeater; .32 Harrington 
& Richardson; .38 Hopkins & Allen. A. W. English, 
Portage, Wis. 









= 










PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 
7 Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied F 

Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 
Seats the Bullet. 
Parts interchangeable. One tool handles 
all calibers. : 
Complete for any caliber, $15.00. 

HUETER BROS. 
1230 9th Ave. -.- Francisco, Calif. 


ao Write for Descriptive Circular 


NEW PUMP “ACTION Remington .25, shot about 30 

times; perfect condition; King gold bead front and 
peep, $42.50; .40-82 Winchester, checked Circassian 
walnut stock and forend, Schuetzen butt, shows 
usage, good condition; want radio, 53 Winchester, or 
what have you? Calvin Hazelbaker, Grangeville, Ida. 
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STOCK CLEARANCE 
SALE 









New Genuine Ger- 
man Automatic 


Luger, .30-cal., $ 1 715 


4-in. barrel, 
9-shot 
New Genuine German Mauser 
Auto. Pistol, .32-cal., $12.50; .25-cal....$11.50 
New Genuine German Ortgie Auto.Pistol, 
7-shot, .32-cal., $10.50; .25-cal._---- . 9.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
Target Pistol, .22-cal., 6-in. barrel__... 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Police and Military, 
32 or .38-cal., 4,5, or 6-in. barrel-__- 27.50 
A full line of New Winchester Shotguns at re- 
duced prices. All makes of New Gunsat greatly 
reduced prices. 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .38 Police Positive, 6-in. barrel 15.00 
Colt’s .32 W.C.F. Frontier Model, 5-in. 

CIEE nose cakcnesceeensens sonnet 13.00 
Colt’s .38 D, A. Swingout,6-in. barrel_ 19.00 
Colt’s .32 W.C. F. Swingout, 8-in. barrel, 19.00 
Colt’s .32-20 Army Special, 6-in. barrel__ 19.00 
Colt’s Be RmRe on ccc conse ee. . 14.00 
ey ee --s- 1600 
Coit’s 45 Automatic.........<.. : . 20.00 
Colts 25 Automatic... ....~~...<0-- . 12.00 

AMMUNITION PRICES 
20-cel, Luger, er 100 occ ceecencecen ssa 
.32-cal, Auto., per 100_-_-_- ee - . 2.00 
.25-cal. Auto., per 100___- ~ 278 
30-30-cal, Peters, per 100- 4.00 
Luger Extra Magazines --..--..--..---... 1.50 


Holsters for all make guns. 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. Write us for prices on any 
make gun you may want. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1890 











SEND STAMP FOR special fall 
also have sixteen Belgian automatics. 

rington, Carthage, Mo. 

FOR SALE—One .22 high-power Savage, fine condi- 
tion, Lyman sights, $25. W. Rohrbacher, 851 ; 

Sixth St., Erie, Pa. 

CARTRIDGES PER HUNDRED—.303 British, $3.25; 
Krag .30-40, $3.50; .30-30 Winchester, $4. 75; Rus- 

sian 7.62, $3.75; .45 automatic, $3.50. Wm. F. Deck- 

ert, 5230 Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GUN/ BLUEING / 


Blue Your Guns Yourself 
in 20 min, Solution developed by 
Arms mfr, Guaranteed to blue guns 


firearm bargains; 
Walter Har- 


satisfactorily or money refunded. 
Send $2.50 for 4 oz. bottle--blues 6 guns, 
HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
1765 East 27th St. Cleveland, 0. 





ROSS RIFLE MADE safe; hammer cannot be re- 
leased until bolt is fully closed and locked; im- 
provement is absolutely positive and is fully guar- 


anteed; trigger pull is not changed; price for im- 
provement on .280 Ross is $10; ship rifle prepaid. 
J. L. Hoovler, 2019 Delaware Ave., Swissvale, Pa. 


.405 WINCHESTER, LYMAN SIGHTS, 60 cartridges, 

new, $35; .410 Winchester, Al condition, $15; .22 
Smith & Wesson, large frame, new, $18. H. E. 
Magner, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 
LUC CARBINE. 4 barrel QS 
de bg 


1 de 






46-769 mm & Imm 











427-7690 & GM 


"7.5mm, & Gm. 
on. Teomm .&9mm Catalog J 


——-* Ten Cents 





Mail us your Luger 
for equipping it with any of the 


»ove INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 d sight. | — 
eet Shoot 900. . te ovte with eur 22-shot | GENUINE STAGHORN STOCKS, Colt or Smith & 


Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 


magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
ous V. Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 
Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols 


PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
WINCHESTER TAKE-DOWN, brand new 1895, cali- 

ber .405, never been used, $40. Elmer Eldredge, 
367 Patton St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


| single duck gun, 


| full, Lyman ivory sights, 


| chester, Remington repeater, $47; Browning 16- 
gauge automatics, $76.50; Reising pistols, $32; Win- 
| chester, Savage .30-30, $35; bolt, .250-3000, $46.50. | 
| Edward M. Kerper, Birdsboro, Pa. Bite 
FOR SAL E- 

Almost new Sauer gun, 12-ga., 34-in. barrels, | 


| ga., single trigger, 
| used, $250. Three-barrel gun, 16-ga., 


| finest you ever saw or money ———., 
| Springer, 325 Hawley Ave., 
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Sauer Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser | 


Rifles, and Pistols 


Your safety 
factory’s Sole and Only Agent in America. By 
doing so you will receive Genuine NEW goods of 


Pre-War quality and at Pre-War Prices. You 
have the Guarantee of J. P. Sauer & Son, as well 
as our own, back of every transaction. Address 


THE MILFORD CO., Milford, Delaware. 


WINCHESTER .30 U. S. .33-35, $32; .30-30, .25-35, 
$22; .25-20 


Ross .303, $15, Thomas, 91 S. 9th, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Double-barrel shotgun, Hunter Smith 

Arms Co., 10-gauge with hammer barrels, 32-inch, 
ee 1 condition, price $25. Rhode, Box 133, Fruit- 
vale, all 


INE quality double, over and under, and 

three-barreled guns moderately priced. 
In stock and made to special order by 
CHRISTOPH FUNK, SUHL., makers of fine 
guns for ninety years. Send for circular. 


BAKER & KIMBALL °S;Reer" BOSTON 


Sole American Agents — 


SELL .45 COLT, D. 
outside worn, $22.50; 


A. Frontier, 5%4-inch inch | bore, Al 
sell 2C Junior kodak, 2%x4%, 


good as new, $22.50. W. Frank Schott, Box 1078, 

Pawhuska, Okla. : , 

FOR SALE—Parker G. H. 12, almost new, $55. A, 
Varnes, Sprague, Wash, 


Expert Gunsmithing 
Barrels made for match shooting or 
sporting. 

Restocking, relining, refinishing, en- 
graving, shotgun boring, recutting 
to larger calibers. 


THE CLEVELAND SPORT GOODS CO. 
1743 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FORMULAS—Rebluing, nitro solvent, rust remover, 

three 25c. H. Glathart, Box 183, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

SELL 

Parker 10-gauge duck gun, double barrel, 
mer, two boxes shells, good case, $25. Allen 
12-gauge, 36-inch, $9.50. .410 
double hammerless new Savage- Stevens, 26-inch, 
case and shells, new, 
$35. Winchester 1897-12-32, full, fine, case and 
box shells, $30. Good hammerless 12-gauge dou- 
ble, $12.50. Winchester lever, 10-gauge, full, 
fine, $45. Send money orders. 
FRAYSETH’ S HARDWARE, MILAN, MINN. 


Sportsmen Exchange 


ham- 


We ‘exchang Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Field 
Glasses, conn high-grade Fishing Rods and 
Reels, Watches, etc. Or will buy for cash. Write 


or send us the 
and we will make you an 


us what you have, what you want, 

article, with a letter, 

offer by return mail. 
E. WANGER 

502-L Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW GUNS—Ithacas, $32. 50; ‘Lefevers, "$26. 5.503 Win- 





single trigger, automatic ejector, de luxe engrav- 
ing, $200. Sauer Mauser ’06, recoil pad, Lyman 
peep sight, almost new, $50. Adolph Springfield 
$425 de luxe model, rustless barrel, 7-lb., never 
used, $300. Adolph 3-barrel $350 shotgun, 12- 
7%-lb., 14-in. 


ly engraved, automatic rear sight, $200 
IRVING BACON, Lawyer, Auburn, Ae Ss 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling, Let us know your wants, 
YANKEE SPECIALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 








$6 delivered; 
¥. Berton 


Wesson, indorsed by expert shots, 


Syracuse, — 


FOR SALE—Colt, Bisley 38-40, new, we Stevens 


model .44 rifle, = R. F., Al, $11. Colmont ar 9 
ulars, Reverst 8X, $25. Kodak No. 1 Jr., 770 | 
lens » $12. red. Herrig, Troy, Mont. 





Patented Extension 


not injure the gun in any way. 


Manufactured by W. A. FREEMAN 












FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 
Adds four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. : 
Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 


3612 BALES AVE. 


Price $6.25 


Attached or detached in a minute and does 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 





lies in your dealing direct with the | 


stock, never | 
.25-35, rich- | 


THE RIDER GUN 
CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 
Model, in Solid Mahoga $50, 





in Solid Oak $45; other models 
for less and more, 
S. J. RIDER 
S23.W 185th St. New York Ci 
WINCHESTER .25-35, $25; Marlins, .44-40, ‘ancy 
_ $30; 32 Special, 3s. G G. Lloyd, S Salmo: Maho, 








IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelledg 
accuracy and shocking power. 

WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 











1,000,000 FORMULAS AND FACTS—1016- page illus. 

trated book covers everything, gunsmiths, trapping, 
scents, tanners, mechanics, medical; $2.50 postpaid, 
H. Glathart, Box 183, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REBLUE YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


Apply cold. No equipment required. Complete formula 
and instructions, $1.50. Blueprint and instructions for mak- 
ing gas-checks and dies for any caliber, $1.00. 

AL WYMAN-~ 1617 14th St. SANTA MONICA, CALIF, 


NEWTON “30,” NEW, 40 cartridges, $52 or best 
offer. Box 33, So. Barre, Vt. 


SAUER SHOTGUNS AT CUT PRICES 


Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than present wholesale prices, to make 
room for our new line of Funk arms. Send for list, 

BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South St. 


TRAVE—Remington .32-20 for 20-gauge. I. 
Wheatland, Iowa. 


BROWNING 16-GAUGE AUTOMATICS 


Round barrels, full 27%, modified and cylinder 











* Boston 





Dennie, 





251%. Choice $68, on approval. Extra cylinder 
barrel if desired. Box 1038, Colorado Spring;, 
Colo. 





WINCHESTER .30-’06 government model 95; condi- 
tion new; price $35. H. V. Carlson, 122 Longwood, 
E. Detroit, Mich. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


4x, new, $18.00. Mountings suitable for all makes 
rifles, easy to attach. 


F. DECKER, (814 George § St., Chicago, Ill. 








Antique Firearms 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles. old-time 
pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; 
gl free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peterborough, 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 


undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


50 Postpaid. 
” _ DENVER, COLO. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


The Modern Riille 
An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 


with strictly modern weapons and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 











— 


‘Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


Published thru the United States Infantry °5°- 





ciation. This book takes the place of Small 
rms Firing Manual, which was the auth ed 
text in the army. It is the authoritative x 


on the subject from now on. This book is 
thing every rifleman should have—is a handy 
and annotated and foot-noted so as to be 
understood. It gives the new methods of t 
ing in marksmanship, which are much su 
to the old methods, and is on the whole a 
cellent training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the 
of ‘Rifle Marksmanship’’ will surely ma o 
expert shot of himself. For the expert the K 
will be most interesting. 

Prepenes by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing ( 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Birds and Animals 


Birds and Animals 











The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quai! Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
ds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FERRETS TRAINED FOR hunting rats, rabbits and 

other game; have white or brown, large or small; 
males $4, females $4.50, pair $8; will ship C. O. D. 
anywhere; prompt_ shipment assured; list free. J. 
Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 




















1AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 








at 


FERRETS FOR HUNTING rats and other game; Al 
stock; write your wants. Irving stocking, Wake- 


~ FERRETS 


I specialize in raising and training 
Ferrets. Thirty years’ experience. In- 
struction book and price list free. 


LEVI FARNSWORTH 
'NEW LONDON. OHIO 


ANYONE WHO CAN furnish squirrels, pheasants or 
— ae winter, write us. Animal Exchange, 
uincy, Pa 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 
and the most beautiful of all 4 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July A 
lst, $4 per setting of 13. 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, 5. Concord. N. Carolina GF 
ENGI SH AND FITCH FERRETS; booklet free, 
Sellars, New London, Ohio 0-2 
























SPORTSM a N! 
Is Bob White whistling in your meadow? Are Ruffed 
Grous drumming in your woods? Do you have any 
Pheasants or Wild Ducks to hunt? Do you want any? 
You cn easily produce an abundance of birds for | 


your s»ort and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. 
We © correspondence on stocking problems—or with 
tho hing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. | 
Gan ornamental pheasants, quails, partridges. grouse, 





d ys, wild ducks, wild geese, peafowl ‘inest birds 
for ig or stocking. 
THE PSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM, R. 9-E, Springfield, Ohio | 
WE .L_ FUR-BEARING animals, wild rabbits, | 


uisrele, hunting dogs. Tarmans Fur Farms, | 


Squab Book FREE 


‘quabe selling at highest prices ever known. Greatest | 
market for 20 years. ake po my A breeding | 

in one month. We here our 

mous breeding stock and fa Ea her 73 
years. Write now for big illustrated free ed 33 | 
How to Make Money Breeding Squa 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


: E—Ferrets, skunks, racoons, red fox, mink, 
D ts, opossums, Muscovy ducks. B. Tippman, 
e Caledonia, Minn. 


Qui 








72 A 


} 7. . 
lake Money Raising Squabs 
ghest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for price list. 


dy, Mlston Sena Co.,_36 N. Beacon St, Allsion, Mass 








R ae 








BOB WHITE QUAIL] 
NATIVE EASTERN also MEXICAN BOBS 
WILD raised on large islands pro- 
ducing superior breeders. By 
express from my quail farms, 
Pascagoula, Miss. OCT., NOV., 
also next March and April. 


M. E. BOGLE 


Huntsville Texas 



















| CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, wild 


turkeys, grouse, quail, waterfowl, deer and elk; 
eggs for spring delivery. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 


Superior Ranch-Bred Mink 


Our pedigreed mink are the kind that start you right. 
Our beginners’ service will keep you right. D-C mink 
are dark, finely furred, and they raise young. Early 
orders get the pick. Booklet on mink 25c. 
DAVIS-CHARLTON FUR FARMS, Inc. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


FOR SALE—Few pair muskrats, northern, "extra 
large, selected breeding stock, ranch raised; fe- 
males $12 each, males $6. H. King, Baudette, Minn. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


nee TOR Us—BIa Oo PROFITS—WE SUI SUPPLY, 
AND PAY $2 TO Also other 














Tabbit Boon, 
ates Be pales 


| PARROTS, BIRDS, PETS and all kinds a im- 
| ported from Mexico; stamp for ee list. Laredo 
Zoological Bird and Animal Co., Laredo, Texas. _ 











Homesteads and Lands 





BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging | 


—that’s 





If you really want + know where you can 


place a few or many $ $ $ where th 4 will grow fast and | 


keep growing, let us tel bay Where, and How, etc. 
It is all in quar new Book, the AVOCADO and the Devel 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tll of the 
most wonder ee business under the flag, and every 
statement is P’ ED and endorsed by the at wusiness men, 
bankers, etc., Re Miami. Avocado wens near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the inal investment 
every year for years. Thatis, over ONE WORBR RED PER 
CEN T. statement is true, 


a postal will do. No obligation on your a 7. us sho 


is — 


you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 


to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. co. 
16-0.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, ria. 


$5. DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, 

fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas 
City, Kans. 7-6 


LATE OPENING OREGON homesteads offer ex- 
ceptional opportunities; map and details $1. F. G. 
Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 


10 ACRES ARKANSAS FRUIT, poultry, ginseng 
land, $100; $5 down, $5 monthly; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. Vol Brashears, Combs, Ark. 


FOR SALE—100-acre farm on Currituck Sound, join- 

ing Back Bay, famous for duck and goose shooting 
the place where you get the game; write for particu- 
lars. Wm. Hann, Munden, Va. 10-2 


HOMESTEAD LANDS—10 cents acre, near Hubbell 
—Ranch. Milford, Utah, 




















Indian “Goods 


| HUNTING BOWS, ‘RELICS, minerals, geology, 
stamps, butterflies; 1,000 Indian articles; catalogue 
a Indiancraft-O-Co., 466 Connecticut, Butte, 


~ Old Colne 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. esi: tf 
| SIX UNITED STATES and foreign coins and new 
catalogue, 25c. Alexis Mengelle, Box 387, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. a 


























econ tall FOXES 


a for large profits. 

Folder free 

SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 


7Al Metropolitan 
Bldg. 


THE BLUE BLACK 
SILVER FOXES 


Guaranteed Advanced Registry 
Write for Prices and Description 


THEO. W. MAKI 


SILVER FOX FARM ZIM, MINNESOTA 





Easy payments. | 





OX 
Jor Big, Sure Profits, 


OX - RAISING as an industry has 
come into its own, It has passed the 
pioneering stage—it is today a fine, 
substantial, highly profitable busi- 

ness. Hundreds of breeders starting with 
limited capital have become wealthy in a 
few years. The demand for quality pelts 
and breeding stock is greater today than 
ever before in the history of fox-raising. 


A pair of foxes is as easy to raise as dogs— 
and nature declares a 200% dividend every 
spring when four pups are born. You can 
raise foxes as a side line without neglec ting 
your regular work. The first step is the 
most important—the selection of g 
breeding stock. 


Borestone foxes are the standard of com- 
parison in the silver fox industry—rugged, 
true to type and color, prolific. Borestones 
have won more Grand Show Champion- 
ships at national fox shows than any other 
breed. Borestone is a pure American breed 
and should not be confused with Cana- 
dian, Alaskan or other wild strains. 


Write for detailed information 
on the tremendous profit possibil- 
ities of this fascinating industry. 





BORESTONE 


The Badge of Quality 
In Silver Black Foxes 


lor Ger Borestone Breeding: Stow 
Come to Borestone Headaui 


BORESTONE Mr. b 


1 She 


lavin Building 


i,Calitorma 


FOR SAL E—Canadien government inepected regis- 
tered silver foxes; also Asiatic Karakule fur sheep 
and cross-bred bloodhound and fox hound pups; sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. Write Charles 
Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 1 











But you must know—must plan 
and start right. We teach you, 
tell you how to select breedin 
stock, how to feed, house an 
care for them—reducing mortal- 
ity and insuring profitable results. 

Write for particulars, free literature and pri 
Ranches and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Island and Brae ose Minn, 

AESER SILVER FOX. As FUR co. 
3766 Cotten Ave., N., Dept. B, M 





I CATCH. FROM 45 to 60 foxes in » from 4to 5 weeks’ 
time. Can show any reader of this magazine how 

to get them. Just drop me a card for particulars. 

W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 9- 


We Offer for Sale 


SILVER FOXES 


Of high quality, pure-bred, and are eligible for 
registration. Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
for particulars to 


MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 
CONOVER. WISCONSIN 


SILV ER “FOXES $350; muskrats, 
L. Schumacher, Lockland, Ohio. 


time payments. 
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Taxidermy 





Cc 


'M. J. HOF MANN | 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER | 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish movnted;skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
reads for rugs. List of supplies on reqvest 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 





989 Gates Ave. 











AXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! 





cture 

the most natural papier forn and 
rtificial skulls for ri Ww c tl V v been 
t ad If you doubt this statement send for free 
ll ated list and he convinced. L, Loew, Taxider- 
mist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 10-2 








DON’T BE THE 
LOSER 


You may spend hundreds of dollars on your hunt- 
ing trip, but all you will have for remembrance 
or to show your friends will be your trophie 
Don’t trust them to inexperienced hands. Ship 
them to us. We have mounted thousands of 
birds, animals and game heads for sportsmen 
throughout the country, to their entire satis- 
faction. Wecan do the same for you. 


We also manufacture Rugs, Robes, nag etc 
from horse and cattle hides; also fine furs of 
every description. Our prices are reasonable; 


satisfaction guaranteed. We can furnish big- 
game hunters with an expert to take care of 
their trophies. Write for catalog; it’s free. 
CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY CO 
Taxiderm’sts— Tanners 


CLEARFIELD 


Furriers 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















shop in 
y salary 
business; if 
Taxidermy 

9-2 


WANTED—AI1 taxidermist to 

Pittsburgh, Pa lo first-class 
and commission or make him }¢ 
married will furnish home. t 
Shop, 639 Liherty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


GLAS a 
ee 


School of Taxidermy, 








FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Arpt’ 1 i Has . Omaha 4 








VMantad 4 : 
Wanted-—Taxidermist 


in small game department; ste idy to right party; no amateurs; 
experienced m n, able to take charge of tanning business; must 
kn work 1n detail; state exper , age and salary ex 

ine ef nce for § { t Wrte Box 115. Our ns 
FOR SALE—IDEAL HOME FOR A 
SPORTSMAN. Also the best Tourist Hotel 
proposition under the Snowcapped Rockies. 
O. R. GILBERT, Field Taxidermist, Collector 
or Museums, Lander, Wyo 

FINE MOUNTAIN LION skins suital for rugs, 


12 up; other skins; w 


New Orleans, La. 

Few Uncalled for First-Class 
MOUNTED DEER HEADS 
at cost of mounting. Stainsky Fur & Taxi- 
dermy Co., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


rite for list. All bert Gerlach, 





MOUNTAIN SHEEP! Want extra large, heavy 
ns. Salted sca Ips . Lawfully killed. Large 
rns from damag or poorly mounted heads. 
Opportunity for boy to learn taxidermy. E. A. 


Lockwood, Game Head Specialist, Millbrae, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Mounted buffalo heads Write Tom 
Smith, Fredonia, Ariz. 9-6 
MOUNTED TROUT —Natural, artistic; several choice 


2 


specimens, $10 uy Theodore Langguth, Boise, Ida. 

HERSEY’S STUDIO OF TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermists—T anners—Furriers 

and heads for sale. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Bobcat, wolf, coyote rugs 


3414 W. Houston St., 


and Taxidermy 


authentic guide for 


Trapping, Tanning 


A practical, fascinating and 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author answers 
thousands of questions that hunters, trappers and 
farmers ask every day, in language which is easily 
understood. $1.00 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Derver, Colorado 


Outdoor Life—October, 1924 


Miscellaneous 
THIS CLEAR, STEADY, 


Miscellaneous 


Accurate, owenruL O-PQOWER WOLLENSAK POCKET TELESC: PE 


Money back : 
if not thoroughly 
satisfied in every re- 
spect. A wonderful little 
"scope for beac h, woods, motor be ats, 
hunting, athletic games, and general use, 


tion’’ 
e bi mnocu’ars 





leather with ‘glove snap included. 


| BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 32294879352 











ket. No bigger’n a jack-knife, aly carried in vest pocket, yet a powerful, me e- 
cise monocular that brings distant objects close, in full 

present when higher power telescopes are used. Adjustable twice as quickly 
Nothing cheap i in appearance or construction. 

* Mighty neat, black, baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. 
$2 prepaid. Must satisfy, or money back. 


Postpaid wi 
genuine glo, 
leather case! 


*2 


Length closed 3% in., maxi 
diameter 1 3-16 in. 


EVERY ONE BRAND Ni W 
and GUARANTEED by both this 
company and the maker 

Made by the Wollensak 
tical Company, one of ihe 
finest makers of lenses and 
; optical goods in the world. 
Thoroughly tried and tested in ac- 
tual use before putting on the m 


detail, without the ‘‘vibra- 


Attractive case of soft 


80 BOYLSTON ST. 








Wild Duck Attractions 
WHERE TO FIND DUCKS 


Ducks are found in large numbers 
where their favorite foods grow. 
Planting TERRELL’S GIANT 
WILDRICE,WildCelery,etc.,inthe 
waters near you will bring ducks, 
fish and fur-bearing animals. Seeds 
for every condition now ready for 
fall planting. Your copy ofan illus- 
trated booklet, the result of 28 years’ 
experience, telling what and where 
to plant, sent free. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





i 


280-B Blk. 





PURE-BRED ENGLISH callers, shot over 2 years 
and well trained, $7.50 pair, $10 trio; Canadian 
geese callers and mated pairs $25 until Oct. 1. Harry 
P. Stout, Cobden, Ill. 
MALLARDS $5 PAIR; English callers $10 pair; 
rou la geese $15 pair; decoy holder, fits 
25¢, dozen $2, postpaid. O. Robey, 
10-2 





‘Decoy arse (Pure Bred) 


B $6.00 per pair 


( | 1 Calle $6.00) per t 
I \l 7.00 per pair 
Nia GOO ner pair 

( G $15.00 per pair 
Othe t uck | se for 





he tio? nd afe arrival guara 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


TO ATTRACT DUCKS—Grow their 
, Terrell’s wild rice, etc., in your waters; 
for every condition ready for fall planting; 
for free illustrated booklet giving expert advice 


favorite 





at and where to plant. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
SMALL TYPE ENGLISH grey call ducks, $7 pair, 
$11 trio; Nimble duck collars, $1.20 half doz., $2.20 
doz. Fred Goos, Sabula, Iowa. 


LIVE DECOYS 





DUCK HU NTERS We have now ready 
delivery a fine lot of the real small variety g 
; Belgian Gees Call Ducks. Nearly every 
\ y of ild ducks respond readily to their 
clear, soft, enticing voice. They are very tame 
d easy to handle. Price per pair, $6. Extra 
s, $4 eacl Order early and avoid disappoint- 
! t. WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM, St. 
( rles, Il 
WILD GEESE FOR SALE—Canada, blue, snow, 


white fronts, Hutchins, cackling; brants, wild ducks, 
English callers. Write Earl Haswell, Tekamah, Nebr. 
GENUINE ENGLISH CALLER ducks; pair $6, trio 
$10. Mrs. Harvey Haynes, Coldwater, Mic 


FOR SALE—Pure-bred English call ducks, 
trio $8. Robert Merten, Shattuc, III. 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS. Seed of streng 
germination that will grow and make pe:imanent 
feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond Plants and Tubers; 
Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attractions. Reeds, 
Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that will provide food 
and shelter for same birds and fishes. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


pair $5, 


FOR SALE—English call ducks; price $7 per pair, 
extra ducks $4 each. Willard H. Rogers, ae 
Nebr. t 7 10-2 
DECOYS—Call ducks that call; pairs $6; drake $2.50; 
hens $3.50. D. Sontag, Heron Lake, Minn. 
MALLARDS MAKE BEST decoys, hardier, natural 
voices; $3.50 pair, $18 dozen. Raymond Woodrow, 

Green Valley, IL 











RARE BARGAINS IN extra powerful _ binoculars: 
salesmen samples, guaranteed like new opti 
and mechanically; famous Lemaire instantly change 
able 8x10x12, $60; Busch 24-power 56 mm lenses, the 


20x49 


Du Maurier 


world’s strongest binocular, $85; Memaphos 
mm, $45; catalogue 200 new glasses free. 


Company, Dept. C-112, Elmira, N. Y 
PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABL E from rheu- 


matism, neuritis, desiring immedia te relief an 
guaranteed recovery write Professor Guha, Hunting. 
ton College, Ind. Scientific home eau. Sample 
50 cents. Complete treatment $1. 


NAVAJO INDIAN 
RUGS 


Hand woven from pure wool by the Navajo Indi 
Bought direct from Navajo reservation. Vé« 
propriate for rugs or couch throws. Will last a 
lifetime. Prices $7.50 up, delivered. 


BUEL H. CANADY 





Box 393 WINSLOW, 
BUY, SELL AND TRADE all makes of guns, 
tackle, binoculars, field glasses, watches, di 





old gold, gold bridges and platinum; watch rer 
and diamond setting. Sam Efron, 170 E. 4th St., St 
Paul, Minn. Bankers’ references if required 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; travel; 
experience unnecessary; particulars free. Write 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 49 
INV ESTORS AND BUYERS—Pianos, sewing ma- 
chines, securities and insurance policy, typewriters, 
ng machines, check protectors. Address Samuel 





Esq., Lock Box 196, Valley View, Pa. 9-2 


Paul, 


LARGE PROFITS IN STOCK 
PRIVILEGES 


$75 will start you Free information. Dept. L. 
Paul Kaye, 149 Broadway, New York. 

REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on 


request. S. A. Newall & Sons, 87 Stornaway ee 
land. 10- 


BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, rters, 

wines, other beverages, $1. Thomas Mullig Box 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 10-3 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1 Ilus- 


trated catalogue with a pretty shell, 15c¢. Cl 





Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 

TOBACCO—Good old natural leaf, chewing or nok- 
ing, 10 lbs., $3.20; satisfaction guaranteed. rk's 

River Plantation, BXC, Hazel, 


Ky. g. 

HUNTING HORNS CHEAP. C. 9O. D. hos 
Younger, Herrick, IIl. 

GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS ana beads, wnhotesale; 
catalogue. Gilham, Kelseyville, Calif. 

GERMAN GOVERNMENT BONDS—1,000 mark bone 
$1; 10,000 mark bond $3. American Sales C Box 

1278, San Francisco. 

EVERY SPORTSMAN SHOULD use my gu tee 
water-proof shoe grease; send 35c¢ and a < will 


be mailed to any address in United State ry 
Hansen, Ludington, Mich. 0-2 
FOR SALE—3A special kodak, B. & L. Zeiss ssaf 

lens, kodak automatic shutter with leather  45¢, 


good _ _as new. John C. _Jordan, Gordon, Nebr. 


Books and Magazines 
~ PROSPECT WHILE HUNTING 


And fishing; easy methods for sure detection » 
silver and 26 other minerals; simply expla . 
prospectors, etc.; $1.50 postpaid. How to . 


gold, $1. AL. WYMAN, 
Cc 


1517 14th St., Santa ') 01 


Pictures, Post Cards, ‘Phot: 





Wild Game Pictures for your den, office or h 


natural surroundings; thirty-six subjects; sen‘ 
descriptivecircular. Neumann & Liek, Gardiner, Mo 

















